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Tue Oriental churches may be divided 
into six great classes, comprising fourteen 
different sects : 

[. The Monophysite, Eutychian, or anti- 
Chualeedonian sects, who reject the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon held in 451. 
These are four: the Armenians, Jacobites 
(or Syrians), Copts, and Abyssinians. They 
all have their own distinet ritual and calen- 
dar, are hostile to each other and to all other 
Christian sects, have a married paris! 
clergy, and reject the primacy of the Pope. 

If. The anti-Ephesian, who reject the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. These are the 
Nestorians or Chaldeans. They have a 
married clergy, a high reverence for the 
Scriptures, and but little picture worship. 

Ill. The Orthodox Greek, who accept 
the seven General Councils. The Greek 
Church is Rome decapitated—a priestly SVS- 
tem without a pontifex, an exclusive tradi- 
tional Chureh, which vet allows the Bible 
to the people. In the Turkish Empire its 
patriarchs and the most of its bishops are 
foreigners, speaking only Greek and igno- 
rant of the customs and wants of the people, 
though of late the Syrians of the Greek 
Church demand bishops of the Arab race. 
The parish clergy are married and generally 
most illiterate. The present Anglican 
bishop of Jerusalem remarked to a traveller 
recently that **no one but those who lived 
in the East could be aware of the gross igno- 
rance and immorality of the Greek priests.” 
Ordinarily the practice in appointing priests 
is that of Jeroboam, who ** made priests of 
the lowest of the people.” 

IV. The Maronite, a papal sect, the an- 
cient Monothelites, who accepted the papacy 
in 1182 a.p. ‘They are chiefly peasants in 
Northern Lebanon, an ignorant people, and 
an educated priesthood sworn to allegiance 
to Rome, and yet like all the above in hay- 
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ing 2 married parish clergy. The Maronite 
patriarch is regarded by his people as hardly 
inferior to the Pope. 

\V. The six Oriental papal sects, who are 
converts from six of the above sects to the 
Chureh of Rome. ‘They are the Papal 
Greek, Papal Armenian, Papal Syrian, Pa- 
pal Nestorian, Papal Coptic, and Papal 
Abyssinian. They maintain their own eal- 
endars and saint days, the marriage of the 
clergy, and various ancient prerogatives 
which the papal legates are now striving 
most assiduously to abolish. 

VI. The Latins, a small community com- 
posed chiefly of attachés of the French and 
Italian monasteries, who have conformed in 
wll respects to the Church of Rome. 

These sects all agree sufficiently both in 
the common truth and the common error 
which they hold, to be classed as one 
in their need of reformation, one in being 
an obstacle to the Christianization of the 
Mohammedan world. 

They all hold the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, of baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, Mariolatry and saint worship, 
image and picture worship, auricular con- 
fession, and prayers for the dead. Their 
patriarchs and bishops are celibate, but the 
parish clergy are generally allowed to marry 
once. Instruction in the Scriptures is vir- 
tually unknown. 

The numbers of these sects, not including 
Russia and Greece, are as follows: Greece, 
1,000,000 ; Maronites, 250,000 ; Nestorian 
Catholies, 20.090 ; Greek Catholies, 50,000 ; 
Jacobite Syrians, 30,000 ; other papal sects, 
300,000 ; Nestorians, 140,000 ; Nestorians 
in India, 116,000 ; Armenians, 3,000,000 ; 
Copts, 200,000; Abyssinians, 4,500,000 ; 
total, 9,586,000. 

Thus we have about ten millions of nomi- 
nal Christians scattered throughout the 
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great centres and seats of Mohammedan 
population and power. 

These Christian sects have never felt the 
impulse of such an awakening as shook all 
Europe in the days of the Reformation. 
About thirty years after the death of Luther 
the German Protestant divines opened cor- 
respondence with the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, but he rejected their overtures with 
contempt. The Greek Church ** knew not 
the day of its visitation.’’ For three hun- 
dred years after that time, with the excep- 
tion of the sending of papal legates, hardly 
a movement was made in Europe toward 
modifying the state of the Eastern churches. 

In the year 1819 the first American mis- 
sionaries came to Western Asia, bringing 
the Gospel of Christ to the Mohammedans, 
but in their explorations they came in con- 
tact with these various Oriental Christian 
sects. They found them to be ignorant, 
illiterate, superstitious, idolatrous, despised, 
and hated by the Mohammedans. 

Yet they were instructed ‘* not to inter- 
fere with the Oriental churches, but to visit 
the ecclesiastics and persuade them, if pos- 
sible, to abandon their errors, which are re- 
pugnant to the Word of God.” 

They gave themselves, therefore, to the 
work of education, Bible distribution, and 
the press. But in 1832 the Greek bishops 
in Latakiah, Tripoli, Damascus, and other 
places gathered the Arabie Bibles (printed 
in London from the version of the Roman 
propaganda) and burned them in the court- 
yards of the churches. In 1830 the Maro- 
nite patriarch put.to death Asaad-esh- 
Shidiak, the martyr of Lebanon, for reading 
the Bible and rejecting the errors of Rome. 

In September, 1835, Rev. Drs. Eli Smith 
and W. M. Thomson and other missionaries, 
in reply to the request of a papal Greek priest 
from Acre to profess the Protestant faith, 
adopted the following minutes: 1. It is not 
an object with us to draw individuals from 
other native Christian sects and thereby in- 
crease our own denomination. 2. Yet ac- 
cording to the principles of the churches 
who have sent us hither, when a member of 
any native sect, giving satisfactory evidence 
of piety, desires the sacraments of us, we 
cannot refuse his request, however it may 
interfere with his previous ecclesiastical re- 
lations.” On this basis individuals of the 
various Oriental churches, including bishops, 
priests, and others were received to the 
Lord’s table together with baptized converts 
from the Druzes. 

But the number of enlightened men and 
women increased in various parts of the 
land, and they demanded the right to be 
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organized into a distinct Protestant Church 
of their own. 

This request was finally acceded to, and 
the first Protestant native Syrian church 
was organized in 1848. Since that time 
twenty-five other churches have been or- 
ganized in this mission, with about 1700 
communicants from among Moslems, Jews, 
Druzes, Greeks, Maronites, Nusairiyeh, wd 
Bedawin Arabs. 

The whole number of Protestant churches 
in the empire is now about 175, with 20,000 
communicants and nearly 100,000 adherents, 
The majority of these communities are un- 
doubtedly from the Oriental churches, and 
we are now met by the high ecclesiastical 
party in the Anglican Church with the pro- 
test that this whole movement is a mistake. 
It is denounced as proselytism, as an at- 
tempt to build up one Christian Church at 
the expense of another. It is said that 
these Greeks and Maronites and others 
have the creeds of Christendom, and we 
have no right to receive their followers into 
our churches. We do not propose to reply 
to this charge by the *‘ ef fu Brute’? coun- 
tercharge that these same high sacerdotal- 
ists do not hesitate in England and America 
to receive scores of Methodists and Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Friends to their own church, without feel- 
ing that they have committed the heinous 
sin of proselytism. The work of missions 
in the East can be justified without such a 
personal argumentum ad hominem. 

Let us consider the whole question calm- 
ly, in the light of God’s Word and Provi- 
dence. 

The chief and ultimate object of mission- 
ary work in Western Asia is the conyersion 
of the Mohammedans to the Christian faith. 
They number 180,000,000 in Asia and Afri- 
ca, and constitute one of the great influen- 
tial factors in the future religious history of 
the race. The Gospel is to be given to 
them. All the Christian churches which 
have any missionary zeal admit this. Thus 
far they are almost unaffected by the great 
missionary movements of the nineteenth 
century. 

They believe in one God and in the divine 
origin of the Old and New ‘Testaments ; 
but regard the Scriptures as corrupted, deny 
the divinity of Christ, ignore the spiritual- 
ity of religion, and look upon Christians as 

their hereditary enemies. Having seen only 
the Oriental type of Christianity, they de- 
spise its immorality and idolatry, and pro- 
test against the creature worship and image 
worship of both the Greek and Latin 
churches. Images, pictures, and saint 
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are the abomination of the Mohammedan 
world. 

The pagans of the second century ob- 
jected to Christianity that it had neither 
altars nor images ; the Moslem of the nine- 
teenth century objects to Christianity that 
it has only images and altars. 

The Christian missionary to-day urges a 
Mohammedan to accept Christianity. He 
is met with the derisive reply, *‘ Thank 
(iod we are not idol worshippers as are you 
Christians, and God willing, we never will 
be. Wehave lived among Christians twelve 
hundred years, and we want none of your 
creature worship. There is no God but 
God.” The missionary may protest and ex- 
plain, but until he can show the Moslem a 
pure Christianity in life and doctrine, and 
illustrate by living examples the Bible ideal 
of a Christian church, his appeals and argu- 
ments will be in vain. 

This state of things confronted all Chris- 
tian missionaries in Oriental lands fifty years 
ago, and it confronts them to-day. 

These Oriental churches are among the 
greatest obstacles to the conversion of their 
Mohammedan neighbors. Protestants gen- 
erally will admit this with regard to the 
Church of Rome, and at the same time 
there are those who contend that the Greek 
Chureh is purer, and hence should be in- 
trusted with the work of evangelizing the 
Moslems and Jews in Western Asia. As 
this question is now a ** burning” one in 
the Anglican Church, let us ask what is the 
teaching and practice of the Greek Church 
in Western Asia to-day 2? Our reply will 
be taken chiefly from their own ecclesiasti- 
cal books. The XIXth Article of faith of 
the Church of England declares that ‘* as 
the churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred, so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in their hving 
and manner of ceremonies, but also in mat- 
ters of faith.” And in Article XXITI., ‘* The 
Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration as 
well of Images as of Reliques, and_also In- 
vocation of Saints is repugnant to the Word 
of God.” 

I. In the Greek Catechism, Jerusalem 
ed., page 82, we read, ‘‘It is one of the 
presumptuous sins against the Holy Spirit, 
to hope for salvation without works to merit 
it.” It is plainly taught that justification 
can only be obtained as a reward of merito- 
rious actions. In this the Greeks and 
Latins agree, only that in the Latin theol- 
ogy *‘ the merit of good works is acquired 
only through the atonement of Christ, 
while the Greek Church puts into a motley 
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confusion Christ, the sacraments, the priest, 
and good works.” * Rejecting the scrip- 
tural doctrine of justification by faith, the 
door is thrown open for endless error and 
confusion. 

II. A sacrament is defined to be “a sa- 
cred performance whereby grace acts ina 
mysterious manner upon man. In other 
words, it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.”’ + ‘* The sacraments are divided into 
two classes: first, such as are absolutely 
necessary in themselves—namely, baptism, 
holy chrism, and communion. ‘These are 
indispensably necessary for procuring salva- 
tion and eternal life ; for it is impossible to 
be saved without them. The second divi- 
sion embraces those sacraments, the neces- 
sity for which proceeds from something 
else.”’ 

III. ‘* The benefits conferred by baptism 
are the remission of original sin, the remis- 
sion of all past actual sins, and grace to sus- 
tain the believer in his conflict with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

In baptism the first step is exorcising the 
evil spirit by an elaborate prayer of con- 
juration. ‘Then the priest breathes into the 
mouth of the candidate, on his forehead, 
and on his bosom, each time saying, ‘* Dis- 
pel from him every evil and polluted spirit 
which may lurk in his heart,”’ ete. 

Then the candidate or his godfather re- 
nounces the devil, his works, his angels, his 
service, and his pomp. 

The water and oil are then consecrated. 
In the prayer of consecration for the water 
is the petition, ‘* Make it a fountain of im- 
mortality, granting sanctification, forgiving 
sins, dispelling diseases, destroying devils,” 
etc. Similar language is used in conse- 
crating the oil. 

The person is then immersed three times, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. This trine immersion is regarded 
as essential, and all converts to the Greek 
Church must be rebaptized. In this re- 
spect the Greek Church is far more exclu- 
sive than the Church of Rome. It does not 
admit that the Pope or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has ever been baptized. Rome 
admits lay baptism, and baptism by sprink- 
ling, pouring, or immersion. ‘The Greek 
Church insists on trine immersion by a 
Greek priest. An Anglican clergyman 
once asked permission to *‘ assist’’ a Greek 
priest in his service in Nazareth. The 
priest politely informed him that as he had 





*** Religion in the East.’ by Rev. John Wortahet, M.D., 
London, 1860, an admirable book which should be reprinted 
and widely read. 

+ Universal Catechism, Part I., sec. 10. 
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never been either baptized or ordained his 
request must be declined. 

IV. After baptism the priest administers 
holy chrism. ‘The oil for this purpose is a 
mixture of olive oil and aromatic substances 
made in a decoction by the bishop. The 
fuel used is the half-rotten and worn-out 
wood of the holy pictures (eikons), which 
have been worn off by the constant kissing 
of devout worshippers or so worm-eaten by 
age as to be useless. 

The priest anoints the candidate’s fore- 
head, eves, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet in the form of a cross, say- 
ing, ** The seal of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen.’’? The communion is then 
administered equally to adults and infants. 
Eucologion, Jerusalem, 1856, (under in- 
spection of Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem.) 

V. As all sin, original and actual, com- 
mitted before baptism is washed away by it, 
subsequent sins are pardoned by the sacra- 
ment of ** repentance,’ ** whereby he who 
confesses his sins is pardoned by Jesus 
Christ himself, through the absolution pro- 
nounced by the priest.” After confession 
the priest says, ** As to the sins which thou 
hast confessed, go in peace without the 
least anxiety.”’ 

VI. Penances, such as fasting over and 
above the appointed times, are imposed on 
the penitent, to ‘‘ cleanse the conscience 
and give peace of mind.” * 

Vil. The Communion is a sacrificial mass, 
both a eucharistical and propitiatory sacri- 
fice. In the liturgy of the mass hardly a 
vestige of the original institution of the 
Lord’s Supper has been preserved. The 
priest takes a cake of bread in his left hand 
and the sacred spear in his right, touches 
the bread with the spear four times in the 
form of a cross, repeating words from NScrip- 
ture. Deacon: ** Lift up, O Lord.” The 
priest takes up the sacred bread, saying, 
** He was cut off out of the land of the liv- 
ing.”? He then inverts the bread in the 
silver plate. Deacon: ‘* Slay, O Lord.” 
The priest then slays the bread in the form 
of a cross, ete. Deacon: ‘* Pierce, O 
Lord.’’ The priest then pierces the right 
side of the cake. 

The priest then takes another cake, and 
cutting off a part, takes it up on the point 
of the spear, saying, *‘ In honor and com- 
memoration of our most blessd lady Mary, 
the mother of God, whose virginity is per- 
petual, by whose intercessions accept, O 
(rod, this sacrifice upon thy heavenly altar.” 
He then puts it on the right side of the sa- 
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ered bread, saying, ** Upon thy right hand 
did stand the queen in gold of Ophir.” He 
then cuts nine pieces from the cake, in 
commemoration of prophets, apostles, 
fathers, bishops, martyrs, saints, the bishop 
of the diocese, all the priests and deacons, 
** For those who built the temple, even for 
the forgiveness of their sins, . . . for those 
who die in hope of the resurrection, for 
those who present the bread ;’’ and for all the 
quick and the dead whom the priest chooses 
to mention. ‘Then, after various other 
prayers and ceremonies, the priest says, 
** Let both the bread and the mingled wine 
and water be transmuted and transformed 
by thy Holy Spirit.” 

‘The deacon then takes a fan and fans the 
holy substances and the priest says, ** We 
present unto thee this reasonable sacrifice 
for the believers who are dead, for the primi 
tive parents, for the fathers, patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, preachers, martyrs, con- 
fessors, hermits, and teachers, and for t 
soul of every just man who died in the 
faith.”’ 

At this juncture persons may be seen en- 
tering the inner temple where the priest is 
** sacrificing,” and laying down pieces of 
money, at the same time repeating to him 
the names they wish to have mentioned and 
to receive a part of the benetit from the 
sacrifice. For a dead person masses are al- 
ways performed specially. 

An ex-Greek priest, now for twenty vears 
a Protestant native preacher in Syria, has 
informed me that he could never hear the 
ringing sound of the money brought to him 
while reading the communion service, as a 
Greek priest, without ashudder, and this was 
one of the offensive rites of the Greek Church 
which drove him into Protestantism. 

VIII. The Greek Church believes in the 
existence of a limbus wherein the souls of 
departed men are received and kept until 
the Day of Judgment. The Catechism 
teaches that ‘* prayers offered in behalf of 
such as die in the faith without having 
yielded fruits meet for repentance are eftica- 
cious in helping them to obtain a blessed 
resurrection ; especially if such prayers are 
accompanied by the offering of the bloodless 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, and by alms offered in faith in 
behalf of them.”’ 

IX. We now come to one of the most re- 
pulsive and unchristian features of the 
Greek Church, the worship of images. 
The Council of Constantinople (A.b. 754), 
composed of 338 bishops, enacted laws re- 
pressing the growing idolatry of the Eastern 
Church, but their triumph was brief. ‘The 
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infamous Irene, having first poisoned her 
husband in order to obtain the regency of 
the kingdom during the minority of her 
son, and then having deposed Paul, one of 
the iconoclasti, from the patriarchal chair 
of Constantinople and put ‘Tarasius, her 
secretary, in his place, assembled in concert 
with Hadrian, the Roman pontiff, a council 
(a.p. 736), and through it established the 
worship of images. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of Charlemagne and the decrees of the 
Council of Frankfort (A.D. 304), composed 
of 300 bishops, forbidding image worship, 
the Roman pontiff maintained it, and the 
Greek Church to this day defends it on ac- 
count ef the Seventh General Council at 
Nice in 786. The only difference between 
the Greek and Latin image worship is that 
the Greeks repudiate carved images and 
statues, and use pictures painted on wood 
and canvas, the Greek word eikon meaning 
both pictures and images. 

In the Synnaxar for the first Sunday in 
Lent is the gracious expression, ** As to the 
impious infidels who are not willing to 
honor the holy images, we excommunicate 
and curse them, saying Anathema.” And 
in the Horologion, Beirut ed., 1849, page 
690, the crime of idolatry seems to reach its 
climax. Inthe prayers to the Virgin offered 
during Holy Week the curses of the Church 
are poured upon the heads of all those who 
do not worship images. ‘* May the lips of 
the impious (hypocrites — e/-mu-nafikeen) 
become dumb, who worship not thy revered 
likeness, O Mary, which was painted by 
Luke, the most holy evangelist, and by 
which we have been led to the faith.” 

It is a painfal and sickening spectacle to 
enter a Greek church and see the crowds of 
worshippers burning incense, lighting ta- 
pers, and bowing before the filthy, painted 
boards and then devoutly kissing them and 
crossing themselves. Bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, and people vie with each other in hon- 
oring these ereatures of the infamous Irene. 
In Bishop Blyth’s Second Annual Report, 
July, 1890, page 23, he speaks of ** the 
iconostasis in the Greek church in Damas- 
cus-—a marble screen on which, some twelve 
feet from the ground (to avoid dangers of 
iconolatry), are pictures of our Lord and 
his saints.”” Had the bishop looked farther 
in the chureh he would have seen a lower 
picture-stand, on which pictures are daily 
placed low enough down to be kissed by the 
people ; and this is true in every Greek 
church. 

In the Synnaxar for the first Sunday in 
Lent it is stated that Theophilus, the icon- 
oclastic king (A.D. 830-40}, ‘‘ was smitten 


with an evil disease on account of his hos- 
tility to image worship ; his mouth was rent 
open from ear to ear, and his abdominal 
viscera appeared ; but on repenting and wo1- 
shipping an image, his mouth was restored 
to its original state, and soon after he died.” 
The restoration of image worship by his 
widow ‘Theodora (A.p. 842) on the first 
Sunday of Lent has ever since been cele- 
brated in the Greek Church as the feast of 
Orthodoxy, tavijyupts Tis GpOodokexg. 

In the consecration of a newly painted 
picture the following words are used: 
** Send the grace of thy Holy Spirit and thy 
angel upon this holy image, in order that if 
any one pray by means of it, his request 
may be granted.” 

In a picture of the Trinity in a book pub- 
lished in Jerusalem, the Triune God is pie- 
tured ina group consisting of an old man, 
a young man, and a dove, and Anthimus, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem at the time, at- 
tempts to justify the shocking sacrilege in 
labored argument. 

No wonder that Mohammedans and Jews 
jook with horror and loathing upon such a 
travesty of Christianity. No wonder that 
multitudes of Greek Christians in Russia 
and Turkey, with the open Bible before 
them, have made haste to ‘‘ come out and 
be separate and touch not the unclean 
thing.” Can an orthodox creed and _ his- 
toric antiquity justify such a glaring crime 
against God as this shameless idolatry ? 

X. The Mariolatry of the Greek Church 
is also a grievous error and a stumbling- 
block in the wavy of Mohammedans. 

The Greek Chureh believes that saints 
have not yet entered heaven, being in the 
limbus until the day of resurrection, and 
yet addresses prayers to them as mediators 
and intercessors with God. The sole interces- 
sion of Jesus Christ is repudiated, and Mary 
and the saints exalted into his place. The 
following petitions are culled from the Greek 
Praver - Book (Horologion): Page 678: 
** We are lost through our many sins, turn 
us not away disappointed, for thou alone art 
our only hope.” Page 680: ** Deliver us 
from all our distresses, for we take refuge 
in thee. We offer our souls and minds to 
thee.”” Page 704: ‘* Oh, thou who didst 
bear Jesus Christ, purge me with hyssop by 
thine intercession, for I am very vile.” 
** Oh, thou who alone art the hope of Chris- 
tians.” ‘*O Lady, most holy mother of 
God, grant that I may praise, bless, and 
glorify thee all the days of my life.”’ ‘* Oh, 
thou who art worthy of all praise, save 
from future punishment those who cry unto 
thee, Alleluia.” 
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The use of this word Alleluia (praise ve 
Jehovah) shows that the Greek Church in 
plain terms deifies the Virgin Marv, thus 
justifying the charge of gross polytheism 
brought by Mohammed against the Christi- 
anity of his day, and, as Sir William Muir 
justly says, ** By the ery, * There is no God 
kut God alone,’ to trample under foot the 
superstitions, picture worship, and Mariola- 
try that prevaiied. For example, see in the 
Koran, Sura V., v. 125, * And when the 
Lord shall say, O Jesus, son of Mary, didst 
thou say unto men, ‘Take me and my mother 
for two Gods beside God ? He shall answer, 
God forbid ; it is not for me to say that 
which is not the truth.’ ”’ 

The Mohammedans everywhere believe 
that the Trinity is a blasphemous elevation 
of a woman to a place in the Godhead. Is 
it strange that the Mariolatry of the Greek 
and Latin churches has become a ** rock of 
offence” to the whole Mohammedan world ? 

Space will not allow our giving details as 
to the worship of relics, and the prayers 
offered to the wood of the cross, and the 
brutal deception of the holy fire, annually 
sanctioned and promoted by the patriarch, 
bishops, and priests of Jerusalem as a proof 
of the orthodoxy of the Greek Church. The 
patriarch admits it to be a fraud and an 
imposture, and yet sanctions it because the 
revenues need it and the people will have it. 

The Greek Church stands condemned 
from its own authorized symbols as poly- 
theistic, idolatrous, and unscriptural. — It 
deserves all the denunciations hurled by 
Huss and Luther, Wickliffe and Knox upon 
the abominations of Rome. 

What, then, is Reformed Protestant 
Christendom to do in view of these two 
great facts, the duty of Christianizing the 
Mohammedan world and the obstacles in- 
terposed by the idolatries of nominal Chris- 
tians living among them ? 

The Oriental churches need the Gospel in 
its purity. How shall it be given to them ? 

I. One view has been to effect an outward 
ecclesiastical union between these sects and 
Protestant Christianity, on the basis of ad- 
mitting the truth they hold, without agi- 
tating the question of their errors. The 
fatal objection to this is its absolute imprac- 
ticability. 

Union of Protestants with the Greek 
Church on the basis of intercommunion can 
never be effected, the Greek Church re- 
maining as it is, until all Protestants have 
submitted to trine immersion by a Greek 
priest. ‘The concession must be all on one 
side. Let this be borne in mind, and the 
advocates of union with the Greek Church 


may be saved much needless mortifica- 
tion. 

The modern attempts at fraternization 
with the Greek Church by Protestant bish)- 
ops, canons, and clergy have only increased 
the contempt of the Greek clergy for Prot- 
estantism and their attachment to the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of their fathers, 
After an address by a zealous Anglican in 
the Greek school in Beirut, full of laudation 
of the Greek Church, the young people 
were heard saying, Why should we not wor- 
ship the Virgin and the saints and the holy 
pictures, for the Church of England ap 
proves it? As the venerable translator of 
the Bible into Arabic, the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyck, recently wrote to an Anglican clergy- 
man: ‘* Union with the Greek Church is 
easy enough. Let the archbishops, bishops, 
and other clergy of the Church of England 
accept rebaptism and reordination at the 
hands of a Greek priest, together with the 
holy chrism ; let the higher clergy put away 
their wives and live a celibate life, and let 
the rank and file of the English Church be 
rebaptized, adopt Mariolatry and picture 
worship, and all the idolatries of the Greek 
Church, and union will be easy enough, but 
on no other terms.’ 

II. Another plan proposed is to reform 
the higher ecclesiastics and through them 
the people. The twelve labors of Hercules 
were slight compared with such a_ task. 
The patriarchs and bishops of the East are, 
as a class, wealthy, avaricious, masters of 
political intrigae, unscrupulous, and trained 
to hierarchical tyranny over the consciences 
of men, and will probably be the last class 
in the East to accept the Gospel in its sim- 
plicity. There are a few noble exceptions, 
men who would gladly hail a reformation, 
but find their hands tied and their efforts 
thwarted by the iron fetters of ecclesiastical 
despotism. The Greek Church is bound 
hand and foot to the Church of Greece and 
Russia, with whom tradition is supreme. 
No change in liturgies, prayers, doctrines, 
and usages would be possible without a 
council of the four patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
and the holy Synod of Russia, and such a 
council, for such an object, is about as 
likely as a council at Rome to abolish the 
papacy, or a council at Mecca to abolish 
Islam. 

There is no evidence that the clergy de- 
sire a reform, and the laity have no voice. 
Archeolatry, avarice, and political power 
form a threefold cord which will not be 
easily broken. The mass of the clergy are 
ignorant and immoral, utterly indifferent to 
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spiritual reform, and the ignorant laity, 
whose war-cry in their contests with the 
Latins is the infallibility of the first Seven 
Councils, would mob their clergy if they 
proposed to cast out the pictures from the 
churches. 

Simony and moral dishonesty are notori- 
ous among the higher clergy. In August, 
1301, an intrigue was carried on by a high 
Gireek ecclesiastic in Jerusalem to purchase 
the patriarchal chair of Antioch (in Damas- 
eus and Beirut) by the payment of £10,000, 
and the endowment of the chair with nearly 
£0,000 on his death. 

[t is humiliating to see godly men in the 
Protestant Church of England proposing to 
fraternize with such Oriental ecclesiastics. 

{If. A third seheme has been suggested 
and faithfully tried. It proposes to preach 
the Gospel and give the Bible to the people, 
leaving them in their own ecclesiastical re- 
lations, in the hope of reforming the Church 
from within. 

This plan has been patiently tried in 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor without sue- 
It is still on trial among the Nesto- 
rians. It has been found in the countries 
first named that no sooner do men read the 
Bible and know Christ experimentally, no 
sooner do they compare the New Testament 
Church with the rites, ceremonies, and 
priestly systems of the Oriental churches, 
than they make haste to ‘‘ come ont and be 
separate.” Enlightened New Testament 
students will not pray to a creature or wor- 
ship a painted board. Nor, if they wished 
it, would their priests allow them to remain 
ina church whose laws they disobey. 

The result has been that the people them- 
selves have demanded and compelled the 
organization of a new Oriental Evangelical 
Church. This has been done in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. It has 
vindicated the claims of Christianity to be 
au pure non-idolatrous religion. Moham- 
medans can see the Bible acted out in life 
in the teaching and practice of the Protes- 
tant ehurches. They are now beginning to 
believe that the Bible does not sanction 
idolatry, and that the Oriental churches 
have gone astray from the truth. 

In the agreement in 1850 between Baron 
Bunsen and Archbishop Sumner with regard 
to the Jerusalem bishopric it is said : 

‘* Duty requires a calm exposition of 
scriptural truth and a quiet exhibition of 
scriptural discipline; and where it has 
pleased God to give his blessing to it and 
the mind has become emancipated from the 
fetters of a corrupt faith, there we have no 
right to turn our backs upon the liberated 
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captive and bid him return to his slavery or 
seek aid elsewhere.” 

This is a clear, calm, and Christian state- 
ment of the case. The 20,000 communi- 
cants in the Protestant churches of the 
‘Turkish Empire are simply ‘‘ liberated cap- 
tives.” 

These Protestant churches are the ‘‘ Sierra 
Leone” and the ‘* Frere Town” in this dark 
Africa of Oriental sacerdotalism. An open 
Bible and a free salvation through faith in 
Christ are the right and the refuge of all 
these enslaved populations. 

On the basis of Archbishop Sumner’s no- 
ble utterance, the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has pursued its admirable course of evan- 
gelization in Palestine for the last fifty years. 
It has opened schools, organized churches, 
and sowed the good seed of the Gospel. 
The sainted Bishops Gobat and Barclay fol- 
lowed the instructions of their archbishop, 
and welcomed many a liberated captive to 
the fold of Christ. A self-denying and 
conscientious band of missionaries, amid 
difficulties and obstacles found perhaps 
nowhere else on earth, amid a population 
demoralized and pauperized and perverted 
by the wholesale almshouse system of Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians, Moslems, and Jews who 
feed and house their adherents and thus 
well-nigh extinguish every spark of manli- 
ness and self-respect, have, in spite of such 
an environment, ennobled the name of Prot- 
estant Christianity, testified boldly to Mos- 
lems, Greeks, and Jews of a higher and 
purer faith than any they have known, and, 
by the assiduous labors of the preacher, the 
teacher, the physician, the Biblewoman, the 
faithful nurse, and the colporteur, not a 
few of whom labor at their own charges, 
laid the foundations of a spiritual reforma- 
tion, for which all God’s people should 
offer hearty thanksgiving. 

And now these good men and women, 
some of whom have grown gray in the mis- 
sionary work, are taken to task for ** prose- 
lytizing” among the adherents of the Holy 
Orthodox Church. The public press and 
missionary periodicals are full of the con- 
flict raging between opposing policies of 
missionary work in Palestine. The Church 
Missionary Society, whose object is to ** seek 
and to save that which was lost,”” advocates 
the principles of Archbishop Sumner, the 
same which have been acted on by all the 
American missions in Turkey since 1820. 

The extreme Sacerdotal party, headed by 
Archdeacon Denison, advocate a poliey so 
extraordinary that one can only explain it 
on the ground of ignorance of history, an- 
cient and modern, or a blind infatuation. 
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They sent a memorial, July 5th, 1891, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, represent- 
ing : 

**T. That English clergymen cannot legit- 
imately labor for the conversion of Jews 
and Mohammedans in Syria and Palestine 
without due mission and jurisdiction, to be 
given by the Orthodox Territorial Episco- 
pate. 

** TT. We observe with grave apprehension 
the prevalence of an opinion that English 
clergymen engaged in this work (whether 
with or without mission, as aforesaid) may 
lawfully, so long as they abstain from active 
proselytizing, receive into their congrega- 
tions members of the Orthodox Chureh who 
are discontented with the ministrations of 
their lawful pastors. This proceeding seems 
to us to be a direct encouragement of a 
schismatical temper. ‘They therefore anx- 
iously hope 

“TIT. That no English clergyman will 
be allowed in the future so to receive any 
Orthodox Christian, whether child or adult, 
without the express permission of his lawful 
pastor. 

‘* TV. That all who have been so received 
in the past will be urged to obtain such per- 
mission, or, failing this, to return to their 
allegiance. 

*V. That no English clergyman will be 
allowed to undertake any spiritual work in 
Palestine without express commission from 
the Orthodox patriarch or bishop, granted 
to him either immediately or mediately 
through the Anglican bishop resident at 
Jerusalem. 

** VI. That in order to obviate all appear- 
ance of the exercise of independent jurisdic- 
tion by any English bishop in Syria or Pales- 
tine, the use of such terms as diocese, or 
commissary or archdeacon, and the creation 
of anything approaching to diocesan organi- 
zation be avoided.” 

One needs documentary evidence to prove 
that Protestant clergymen in the nineteenth 
century would sign such a document as the 
above ; yet it is signed by 4 archdeacons, 
17 canons, and 68 clergymen—8 in all. 

A question arises in the outset, Why 
should such devotees of legitimatism and 
Episcopal prerogatives ignore, in such an 
insulting manner, the ancient and historic 
Armenian and Latin patriarchs of Jerusa- 
lem ? 

And why, if the Greek clergy have his- 
toric right to the territory, and are qualified 
to do all diocesan, parochial, and missionary 
work in Western Asia, should an Anglican 
bishop invade the sacred precincts even as 
a resident ? 


And why, if Bishop Blyth must obtain 
due mission and jurisdiction’? to labor 
for Jews and Moslems, should he not carry 
the matter to its logical conelusion, and as! 
for ** legitimate”? baptism and ** legitimat 
ordination at the hands of the Greek bis 
op? This would simplify the whole matter 
and at least secure the existence of one eo 
bishop among the Oriental clergy: a 
then, on his next visit to England, the new 
Greco-Anglican b'shop could rebaptize ; 
reordain the whole 8 memorialists, and 
lieve their minds of any doubt as to th 
orthodoxy. 

But seriously, this memorial is a logi 
and consistent view from the = sacerdot 
standpoint. 

The Orthodox Episcopate is everythine. 
Simony, immorality, unscriptural teachis 
idolatry, and Mariolatry are nothing—mer 
trifles. The fact that for twelve hundred 
years this haughty hierarchy has done noth- 
Ing for the conversion of Moslems and Jey 
and has cared to do nothing, and that 
gross idolatries have made Mohammedans 
hate and spit upon the name of Christi 
—all this is of no account. 

These hierarchs have the only legitimate 
right to preach the Gospel to  perishing 
Jews, Moslems, and pagans in all Western 
Asia and Northern Africa. If they do not 
preach, no matter. If their preaching 
would be a scandal and a shame, no matter. 
If they preached and prayed, asking that 
** the lips” of every Anglican clergyman and 
layman ** be struck dumb” as impious hypo- 
crites, because they will ‘* not worship St. 
Luke’s picture of the Virgin Mary,” no 
matter. Thevare legitimate. If they keep 
Moslems and Jews—ves, and their own de- 
Iuded followers—out of eternal life, if is well, 
for the great object of a legitimate eccl 
siastical system **is not the saving of im- 
mortal souls, for whom Christ died, but the 
maintenance of a machine for its own 
sake.”’ * 

This narrow sacerdotal spirit would have 
kept Peter and Paul and James out of the 
** legitimate’ synagogues where — they 
preached Christ and denounced Judaism, 
and handed over the salvation of the world, 
or what would be more important, the con 
servation of Orthodox Judaism, to the 
** legitimate’ chief priests, Seribes, and 
Pharisees. It would denounce Huss ani 
Luther and Wickliffe as pestilent prose- 
lvtizers. 

Let us thank God that this spirit is not 
the dominant spirit of the Church of Christ, 
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* The Lecord, July 10, 1891. 
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and that this memorial represents only an 
insignificant fraction of the clergy of the 
Church of England. 

The spread of light and Bible knowledge 
among the youth of the Greek community 
in Syria is rapidly bringing them into a 
critical position. ‘Two tendencies are mani- 
fest: The first is toward infidelity. They 
suv the Orthodox Greek Church claims to 

the only true church, but it is corrupt 
bevond hope of reform, so we will have done 
with all religion. Family ties and tradi- 
ions, pride of name and pecuniary interests 
eop them in outward connection with the 
Church, while they laugh at its supersti- 
tions and despise its hierarchy. This class 
are rapidly lapsing into French infidelity. 

The second is among the more thoughtful 
and conscientious, who, in despair of re- 
forming the errors of the old Church, break 
away from all connection with it and em- 
brace Protestantism. 

Ifere they find freedom from hierarchical 
domination, liberty of conscience, an open 

ble, and a pure, non-idolatrous doctrinal 
system. No more priestly absolution, tran- 
substantiation, picture worship, cross wor- 
ship, adoration of the Virgin, and invoca- 
tion of the saints. They accept the doctrine 
of justification by faith and are at rest. 

‘Yo receive such men into the Protestant 
communion, however it may be stigmatized 
by Archdeacon Denison as ** proselytism,” 
is dignified by a greater than the archdea- 
con, even Archbishop Sumner, as receiving 
‘liberated captives.”’ 

It is the delightful privilege of the Chris- 
tian missionary to give such men a hearty 
and fraternal weleome. 

Bishop Blyth, in a conversation with Rev. 
IT. KE. Fox, of Durham, England, defined 
** proselytism to be unfair pressure to per- 
suade a man to leave one church for an- 
other.’ Where the bishop has met with 
that type of proselytizing Tam at a loss to 
conjecture. During a residence of thirty-five 
vears in the East, I have not met it among 
either English or American missionaries. 

The Jesuits notoriously practise it. and 
are making rapid inroads upon the Oriental 
churches. I have known an Anglican 
clergyman of sacerdotal tendencies to labor 
for two hours to persuade a stanch Protes- 
tant in Beirut, who was born and baptized a 
Protestant, to enter the Greek Church, but 
I do not believe that either the Presbyterian 
or Church of England missionaries in West- 
ern Asia use ** unfair’? means to draw men 
into the Protestant churches. I was re- 
cently riding in the French omnibus from 
Beirnt to Aaleih in Mount Lebanon. My 
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fellow-passengers were Greek, Maronite, and 
Greek Catholic gentlemen from Beirut. A 
young Greek Effendi of well known ability 
entered into a discussion of the comparative 
systems of instruction in the Protestant and 
Jesuit schools. Said he, ** Our Greek boys 
go to the Jesuit College. They are taught 
daily the Romish doctrines, the Pope, the 
Church of Rome, and the errors of the 
Greek schism. It is drilled and beaten into 
them, and yet, as a fact, hardly one of the 
Greek boys ever becomes a Jesuit. We 
also send boys to the American College and 
seminaries. Nothing is said about Protes- 
tuntism or the Greek Church. There is no 
attack on picture worship or the worship of 
the Virgin. Only the Bible is tanght and 
sille truth is preached, and the result is 
that the great part of our young men be- 
come Protestants.”’ I believe that the testi- 
mony of Nejeeb Effendi will be corroborated 
by that of every intelligent man in the 
country. 

The vast accessions to Protestantism from 
among the Oriental churches have been oc- 
casioned by the working of the Gospel 
leaven in the hearts and minds of men. 

‘lo bid these men ‘* return to their sla- 
very” (to use the language of Archbishop 
Sumner) would be an outrage upon Chris- 
tian charity, and treachery to the principles 
of the Gospel. 

In the time of St. Paul the Jews had the 
Old Testament Scriptures—** Who are Israel- 
ftes ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises: whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came” 
(Rom. ix. 4, 5)—but thev had rejected the 
Mess’ah through the traditions of the oral 
law, and the Gospel was to be preached to 
them. They were bidden to ** come out 
and be separate.” 

The Greeks have the Old and New Testa- 
ments, but they have buried the living 
Christ under a mass of traditions and super- 
stitions and the idolatrous decrees of that 
anti-Christian Seventh General Council, 
caricaturing the divine glories of our Lord’s 
miraculous resurrection by the lying fraud 
and imposture of the blasphemous Greek 
fire, which makes the Moslem and Jewish 
enemies of Christ to blaspheme ; and it is 
the duty of every branch of the Reformed 
Church to lift up its voice in protest, preach 
to them the pure Gospel, and when they 
come out and are separate and refuse to 
touch the unclean thing, to bid them hearty 
welcome to a purer chureh and a more or- 
thodox doctrine. 





The persecution of the Stundists in Rus- 
sia, who are being exiled to Siberia with 
barbarous cruelty for the sole crime of 
studying the Bible and then refusing to at- 
tend the Greek Church, shows the under- 
lying animus of the Greek Church every- 
where. ; 

To place ourselves on a vantage ground 
with the Mohammedans, we must let it be 
thoroughly understood that we are distinct 
and separate from the idolatrous Oriental 
churches. The Moslems look on these 
** Christians” as creature worshippers. 
They are now beginning to understand that 
the Protestants hold to a purer faith. 
Sheikh Mohammed Smair, of the Anazy 
Arabs, on entering our simple church in 
Beirut stood by my side in the pulpit, 
and placing his hand on the open Arabic 
Bible, said, ** Truly, this is the house of 
God. There is no image or idol here, 
only the house of God and the Book of 
God.” 

A convert from Mohammedanism to 
Christianity now living in Aden, Arabia, 
wrote me, July, 1891, ** The Romish Church 
here is called by Moslems, Persians, and 
Hindoos * the house of the idol,’ from its 
having in it two large marble statues. We 
are deeply grieved at this stumbling-block 
to our work among the Moslems. We ask 
of the Lord to remove it from our way. 
May his will be done !” 

Any attempt at ‘affiliation’? with an 
image-worshipping churen will neutralizd 
our influence with the followers of Islam. 
Their hostility to the worship of images and 
pictures is intense, and in this they find 
Protestant Christianity an ally. 

Chinese Mohammedans have asked Prot- 
estant missionaries to speak in their mosques, 
as being one with them in opposition to 
idols and idol worship. 

The Greek Church in the last twelve 
hundred years has written its own condem- 
nation. Where is the list of its converts 
from Islam during this long period? If it 
be replied in apology that the Greeks have 
during this time been politically subject to 
Islam and could do no proselyting work, we 
reply by pointing to the Ottoman Tartar 
conquest of the Arabs, when the conquerors 
embraced the religion of the conquered. 

Alas ! it is too true that the Greek Church 
in Syria and Palestine has lost all missionary 
zeal and has ceased to honor the Holy 
Spirit, while nominally holding to his di- 
vinity. Salvation is through outward rites 
and the works of the law. 

Does Archdeacon Denison know what the 
Greek Church is and has been since that 
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idolatrous edict of the Seventh General 
Council ? 

Does he suppose that the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, standing with his brilliant ret- 
inue of bishops and priests in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre on the Greek Easter, 
and secretly lighting with a lucifer match 
the flame which he knows is regarded by 
the surging thousands of ignorant pilgrims 
as a veritable miraculous self lighted flame, 
issuing from the tomb of Christ as a proof 
of the divine sanction to the Greek Chureh— 
that this patriarch, whom the arehdeacon 
says should be entrusted with the sole re- 
sponsibility of converting the Moslems and 
the Jews, could have the face to turn to the 
Moslem military officers, stationed to pre- 
vent the mob of crazed fanatics from tramp- 
ling each other to death, and ask them to 
accept the Christianity of the Greek Church 
as the only true faith? Would not the Mos- 
lem turn upon him with scorn and say, 
**Casi out your idol abominations, your 
burning of incense, and bowing before the 
‘eikons,” your invocation of saints and an- 
gels, your prayers to Mary as your * only 
saviour and deliverer,’ your paying of money 
for the deliverance of your dead, your priest- 
ly absolution, your confession to a man—abol- 
ish forever this shameful fraud of the Holy 
Fire, go back to the precepts of your own 
Tourat and Enjeel, and then come and 
preach to us, but not till then.” 

Is not a period of twelve hundred years’ 
probation enough for the so-stvled Orthodox 
Apostolic Church to prove its fitness for 
evangelizing the Mohammedans ? 

Does any one suppose that the Greek 
hierarchy of to-day, with its spirit of arro- 
gance and persecution, its worldliness and 
unspirituality, is prepared or disposed to 
lead Moslems to Christ, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world ? 

And are English missionaries, full of the 
spirit of Christ, of Stephen and Paul, and 
longing for the salvation of the perishing, 
holding to the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and to the Word of God as the 
only rule of faith and practice, to refrain 
from preaching the Gospel to Moslems and 
Jews until sanction is given them by this 
modern Sanhedrim ? ‘Truly this is sacer- 
dotalism run mad. 

The time has come when the Church of 
Jesus Christ must break loose from the 
tyranny of churchism, and preach the Gos- 
pel as Luther did, in spite of councils and 
hierarchs. Our sectarian names and differ- 
ences are of trifling, yea, contemptible 
consequence compared with the momentous 
character of the great work before us all 
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in bringing the Mohammedan world to 
Christ. 

Let us present the Gospel to Islam in its 
pristine purity and simplicity. Let us re- 
pudiate all alliances with human traditions 
and anti-Christian idolatries. 

Let Protestant Christianity keep its white 
robes unspotted by the contamination of the 
unhallowed practices of these lapsed and 
unspiritual systems of the East. 

Mohammedans believe in the Bible, and 
believe that Jesus, the son of Mary, is to 
judge the world. Let us give them the 

sible and exalt the name and the redemp- 
tive work of Jesus, their ‘‘ Prophet, Priest, 
and King.” 

The Oriental churches have lost the spirit 
which might enable them to evangelize 
Islam. They care not to doit. ‘They can- 
not do it. They will not do it. This 
‘* kingdom” of privilege and service “ shall 
be taken from them and given to another, 
even to the churches of the Reformation. 


Let us see to it that we are faithful to this 
sacred responsibility and trust. 
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LATE OF CAN- 


A visitor to the United States of Ameri- 
ca from France makes the statement that 
France suffers in the estimation of the peo- 
ple of America because they see the country 
as she is represented by the English news- 
papers. This remark is pre-eminently true 
of China and its government. The nations 
of Europe and America know China very 
much as she is represented by the British 
newspapers in that country. There are 
some six British owned and edited news- 
papers there. Of these five are published 
daily. They also publish a weekly com- 
pilation for the week/y mail to Europe by 
the British and French steamers. The tone 
of the editorials in all these papers is not 
favorable to China. ‘They discuss and criti- 
cise the internal administration in regard to 
its own subjects, its shortcomings, its in- 
justice, as they consider it, so as to present 
the government in an unfavorable light. 
In everything relating to the conduct of the 
Chinese Government, where there are mat- 
ters pertaining to the intercourse of China 
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with Western nations, or the provisions of 
the treaties with Western powers, China is 
always represented to be in the wrong. 
China is never heard presenting these mat- 
ters as it views them, or presenting the rea- 
sons for its course of action. 

In the diplomatic intercourse of the na- 
tions of Europe and America all nations 
have their own papers, which discuss the 
matters which are in controversy, and the 
reasons which guide the policy and action 
of each several government are stated and 
made known by friendly papers. As occa- 
sion calls for it, each government publishes 
in a Blue Book or Yellow Book the official 
copies of the diplomatic correspondence 
which has been held on the various public 
matters. Thus every country of Europe 
and America has the opportunity of present- 
ing the reasons for its public acts and its 
policy in regard to its internal and external 
relations, but China is never so heard in 
presenting the views of its own policy and 
government. It is true, however, that the 
government of China publishes some state 
papers for circulation among its own sub- 
jects in the Chinese language in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette at Peking, which is the 
oldest newspaper in the world. 

When the incident of the murder of the 
Italian prisoners in New Orleans by a crowd 
composed of respectable and well-to-do 
people, led by recognized political leaders, 
became known, the press of Europe was 
at first ready to condemn the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America as 
not fulfilling its duty to Italian subjects 
resident in America, according to the stip- 
ulations of the treaty with Ttaly. It was 
not until the correspondence of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State was published in 
the American newspapers and copied from 
them largely into the papers of the vari- 
ous European nations that the position 
and action of the American Government 
were understood. ‘The diplomatic corre- 
spondence made it clear to all impartial. 
readers that the Government of the United 
States had sought to fulfil her whole duty 
according to the stipulations of the treaty. 
In the light of that correspondence it is seen 
that a government can only be held to afford 
to the subjects of other countries resident 
in its borders the same protection it renders 
to its own citizens. 

Many persons will be interested to read a 
state paper of the Chinese Government, 
being the translation of the memorial of the 
Government Office having charge of the in- 
tercourse with other countries in regard to 
the recent outbreaks of popular violence. 
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It was in answer to this memorial that the 
emperor issued the edict so favorable to mis- 
sionaries and their work. This memorial is 
to be read with the knowledge that it is a 
communication from one department of the 
government to the emperor, to guide his 
action in the matter. It was not intended 
in any way to present the action of the gov- 
ernment to Western nations in self-justiti- 
cation. ‘The memorial reads thus : 

‘** The Prince and Ministers of the Tsungli 
Yameén reverently submit a Memorial to the 
throne in which, with the view of ensuring 
the tranquillity of the country and the pre- 
vention of future trouble, they humbly beg 
that His Majesty may be pleased to issue 
stringent instructions to the Viceroys and 
Governors of the various provinces, direct- 
ing them to take prompt measures for deal- 
ing with the missionary cases, which have 
been increasing with such persistent fre- 
queney.” (‘Then follows a detailed statement 
of all the outbreaks with great particularity 
of detail. It is unnecessary to repeat these 
details here.) ** All this continued trouble 
has had a very disquieting effect among 
both Chinese and foreigners. In investi 
gating the cause of the present state of 
things, it will be found that it arises from 
the great number of disbanded soldiers and 
of the criminal classes connected with secre¢ 
societies, Who are to be found everywhere in 
the provinces bordering upon the Yangtze 
River. The movement is one with which 
the well-disposed portion of the population 
have nothing to do, and its object is to in- 
fluence the minds of the people by the dis- 
semination of placards, and to make use of 
the opportunity to create certain trouble. 

**'The religion of the West has for its ob- 
ject the inculeation of virtue, and in the 
Western countries it is everywhere prac- 
tised. Its origin dates a long time past ; 
on the establishment of commercial inter- 
course with Western powers between China 
and Western powers, a clause was inserted 
in the treaties to the effect that ‘ persons 
professing or teaching the Christian religion 
should enjoy full protection of their persons 
and property, and be allowed free exercise 
of their religion.” The hospitals and or- 
phanages maintained by the missionaries all 
evince a spirit of benevolent enterprise. 
Of late years, when distress has befallen any 
portion of the empire, missionaries and 
others have never failed to come forward to 
assist the sufferers by subscribing money 
and distributing. For their cheerful readi- 
ness to do good and the pleasure they take 
in works of charity they assuredly deserve 
high commendation. Even granting that 


among the converts there are bad as well as 
good people, still they are all Chinese su). 
jects and amenable to the jurisdiction of 
their own authorities, and the missionarics 
cannot claim the right of interfering in any 
disputes or lawsuits that may arise. There 
is no reason, therefore, why any of the poo- 
ple and the converts should not live together 
in peace and harmony. = Yet mischief- 
makers are continually fabricating baseless 
stories, Which they industriously propagate, 
until the suspicions of the people 
aroused, and then lawless villains seize the 
opportunity to create trouble with the view 
of obtaining plunder. If immediate steps 
are not taken to prevent outbreaks of this 
kind, both the Chinese and foreign mer- 
eantile community will, it is to be feared, 
have no assurance of safety in the future, 
and the very important interests involved 
cannot fail to be seriously prejudiced. The 
Yamen would, therefore, pray that the 
Manchu General-in-Chief, the Viceroys, 
and Governors of all the provinces may be 
directed by Imperial Edict to issue procla- 
mations clearly expounding to the people 
that they must on no account lend a ready 
ear to such false reports and wantonly cause 
trouble. It is the duty of the local authori- 
ties to afford protection, at all times, to the 
persons and property of foreign merchants 
and foreign missionaries, and xo redacation 
in this respect should be pe rmnitted.” 

All candid and impartial readers will con- 
sider this an able state paper. It display Sil 
proper concern and desire for the common 
safety of all. It also makes it clear that 
the outbreaks of violence were effected by 
the members of secret societies for their own 
purposes. ‘The government declares its pur- 
pose to restrain these evil-doers, and> takes 
immediate measures to protect all foreign 
residents and to pay indemnity for the 
properties destroyed. The Chinese Govern- 
ment do not refuse to pay for the property 
destroyed. They have in their whole inter- 
course for the last thirty years paid the de- 
mands for the property of foreigners which 
had been destroyed by mobs, The American 
Government long had in hand tens of thou- 
sands of dollars which had been paid to the 
United States Government to pay the claims 
of American citizens for property destroyed 
at Canton. There remained a large surplus 
after all claims had been settled. But what 
has delayed the settlement of the losses at 
this time has been the amount which has 
been claimed. The Chinese Government 
consider that the amount claimed is much in 
excess of the value of the property de- 
stroyed. The losses of Americans were paid 
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promptly. The Chinese Government are 
now taking precautions against excessive 
claims being presented in the contingency 
of future The government is re- 
questing Inissionaries to furnish it with a 
statement of all buildings belonging to the 
mission, whether dwellings, school-buildings, 
or churches, with a statement of the archi- 
tecture, whether European or Chinese, the 
number of rooms, ete., by which an estimate 
of the value ofthe building may be made. 

When the Chinese side of the matters in 
dispute is heard itis evident that different 
principles of diplomacy are advocated by 
Western powers In China from what are ac- 
cepted in Europe and America, It is, there- 
fore, very desirable that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should be heard stating its own case 
when there are matters In controversy, sO 
that both sides may be heard and a just 
judgment arrived at. 

Ina heathen country, where the difference 
between the native religions and Christianity 
is so great, and where the character of Euro- 
peans and the natives is so diverse, it ean- 
not be otherwise but that persecutions and 
injury to Christians should occur. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the different au- 
thorities should study the things that make 
for peace, and avoid those things that are 
calculated to excite angry and revengeful 
fe eling. 

Let China be requested to rigidly prohibit 
the circulation of calumnies in regard to 
missionaries, while its government 
wide circulation to such statements about 
them as are made in the Imperial Edict and 
in the Memorial of the Office for Foreign 
Affairs to the emperor, as given above, and 
let missionaries of all ecommunions avoid 
those things which are known to excite ill 
feeling and prejudice, and we may hope for 
the return of good feeling and quiet. There 
ure many reasons to believe that the Chinese 
Government will be disposed to repress all 
outbreaks of violence; this disposition 
should be met by a readiness to refrain from 
that which, from past experience, is known 
to excite them. 
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AMONG the movements or processes that 
characterize modern religious history there 
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is one which is coming daily into closer 
touch with the life and experience of every 
Christian scholar—indeed, with the experi- 
ence of every earnest, thoughtful student 
of the Bible. This process is Biblical criti- 
cism, one phase of it being known as the 
higher criticism. 

My theme to night is Piblical Science 
and the Higher Criticism. Assuming that 
we recognize the function and acknowledge 
the importance of Biblical science, I wish 
to diseuss our duty as Christian scholars in 
reference to the Higher Criticism ; what 
view we ought to take of it, and in what 
attitude we ought to stand towards it, in 
the present crisis of religious thought. 
May I ask your patient attention while in 
the plainest possible words I endeavor to 
show what the question at issue is, and by 
giving a few simple and fundamental rea- 
sons, to aid some of those who hear me in 
reaching an intelligent conviction as to the 
question of duty. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM—-WHAT IS IT ? 


My object is first, fo show what Biblical 
Criticism, particularly the Higher Crili- 
} secondly, to make it evident that 
eritical Ve search is legitimate Biblical sei- 
ence, and hence that it is not only to be 
welcomed and encouraged, but that it is 
obligatory upon the Christian scholar ; 
thirdly, to state certain principles that con- 
dition and regulate critical research ; in 
other words, the criteria of legitimate Libli- 
cal Criticism. 

In this course of thought ! shall be guid- 
ed, and my argument will be sustained, by 
the words of the Apostle Paul in 1 Thes. v. 
20-21: ** Quench not the Spirit ; despise 
not prophesyings ; [but] prove all things ; 
hold fast that which 1s good.’? These words 
were addressed to a Christian community 
passing through a crisis of intellectual and 
religious disquietude similar in some re- 
spects to that which we are experiencing— 
a period marked by unsettling of faith, and 
by doubt as to the sources of religious truth. 
They furnish us with an important princi- 
ple of permanent application. Observe that 
these four clauses are not detached and 
separate precepts—simply four beads strung 
together—but are welded into one single 
practical and wide-reaching principle of 
thought. I shall not seek to expound this 
text; our time this evening will scarcely 
suflice for that, but shall appeal to it to 
support my argument, step by step, as I 
proceed. 

Taking up our first question, let us ask 
what Biblical Criticism, particularly the 
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Higher Criticism, is. In general we may 
answer that it is simply a set of processes 
emploved in the science of history. Let us 
remember that there is a science of history 
—x branch of knowledge entitled by its 
methods and results to rank among the sci- 
ences. By science 1 mean not mathemati- 
cal or physical science, but any department 
of veritied and systematized knowledge. 
History has now an acknowledged place 
among the sciences. Within the past cen- 
tury it has accomplished much in building 
up the great fabric of human knowledge ; 
if we omit certain of the physical sciences 
its results constitute one of the principal 
achievements of the human mind during 
the last hundred years. As a science it Is 
modern ; it forms an important part of that 
remarkable intellectual movement and awak- 
ening distinguished in philology by the 
names of Bentiey and Wolf; in geography 
by those of Ritter and Edward Robinson, 
and in the field of ancient history by those 
of Simon, Niebuhr, Neander, Ewald, Dol- 
linger and Lightfoot. 

Now Criticism, as I have said, is simply 
one of the many processes employed in his- 
torical science. It is history engaged in 
verifying the facts of the past. 

It is verification ; the attainment of certi- 
tude as to alleged faets by the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses and the application of 
all possible scientific tests. 

For instance, history takes up an old 
manuscript, or the copy of an ancient book, 
to ascertain the genuineness, or the purity 
and integrity, of its text—a line of research 
which is chiefly concerned with the trans- 
mission of documents. This is textual eriti- 
cism, or as it is often termed Lower Criti- 
cism—being thus distinguished from the 
next kind of investigation to be mentioned. 
This next kind examines the document not 
as to its written or printed text, but con- 
sidered as a book—its antecedents, its cre- 
dentials, its structure. It takes a literary 
document and applies the tests of science in 
order to ascertain its date and authorship, 
the sources from which its author drew his 
story or his thought, its integrity (i.e., 
whether it was originally one piece of writ- 
ing, the work of one author), or the credi- 
bility and general character of its testimony. 
This is the so-called Higher Criticism ; ap- 
plied to the Christian Scriptures it is usually 
called Biblical Criticism. 

Or, again, the science of history may in- 
vestigate any set of institutional or historic 
facts, in order to ascertain their true origin 
—the basis of reality on which they rest ; 
for example, the origin of the jury system, 


or of the eucharistic supper. This is his- 
torical criticism in a still broader field. 


CRITICISM IN THE DOMAIN OF HISTORY, 


In other words, the function of criticism 
in the domain of history is to ** prove al! 
things”’ by the application of the resources 
and methods of modern discovery and sci- 
ence—to distinguish fact from fable, real 
history from supposed history. ‘The fol- 
lowing instances taken from secular history 
and literature will serve to illustrate the 
problems with which historical criticism 
has undertaken to deal. 

The one most familiar, by name, is the 
Homeric question-—the problem of the an- 
tecedents, authorship, credentials and struc- 
ture of the Homeric poems, namely, the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and a number of shorter 
poems called the ILymns. 

I must not weary you even by glancing 
at the elements of this problem, or by indi- 
eating the progress that has been made since 
1795 towards its solution. More than most 
persons are aware, the work of historical 
criticism upon this problem has been posi 
tive and constructive, and is not affected by 
the question of the existence or the non- 
existence of the poet Homer. You can 
best appreciate what a revolution has been 
brought about in Greek philology and his- 
tory, by comparing the works of Rollin, and 
of Gillies, that were once considered indis- 
pensable to every library, with those of Cur- 
tius or of Grote to-day, and with the more 
recent works on Greek literature. 

For another example : In the history of 
the Swiss republic William Tell appears as 
its national hero and the founder of its in- 
dependence. The story is well known. 
The Emperor Albert, in 1307, had deter- 
mined to annex the three Forest Cantons to 
the ancestral domains of the House of Iaps- 
burg. Asa test of obedience, and to break 
the unyielding temper of the sturdy moun- 
taineers, his governor, Cressler, had a hat 
placed ona pole in Altorf, to which every 
passer-by was required to do obeisance. 
Tell, cross-bow in hand, and leading his 
little son, defiantly refused, and being 
brought before Gessler, was commanded to 
prove his skill in archery by shooting an 
apple from his boy’s head at the distance of 
eighty paces. No pleas or tears could move 
the tyrant ; the father must shoot or both 
father and son must die. He shot, and the 
arrow split the apple into halves. But Tell 
had been observed to conceal an arrow un- 
der his vest. The reason being demanded, 
he exclaims, ‘‘ To kill thee, tyrant, had | 
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slain my boy.” Gessler commands him to 
be taken across the lake and immured in a 
dungeon ** where light of sun or moon shall 
never reach him,” but from this fate he is 
delivered by a storm, which enables him to 
escape, and afterward to become the deliv- 
erer of his country by slaying Gessler. 

[It is only within a few years that the re- 
searches of a Swiss scholar established al- 
most to a demonstration the thoroughly un- 
historical character of the whole story, 
which, indeed, had been suspected and often 
asserted before. 
the most remarkable instances 
where a myth or legend gained credence, 
and passed for centuries as almost unqnes- 
tionable history, is that of the Pope Joan. 
The medieval chronicles relate that the 
successor of Pope Leo IV., who died in 855, 
was & Woman. She had come to Rome 
from England, or as some said, from (er- 
many, and concealing her sex, entered the 
service of the church. The rapid advance- 
ment of the young man in all branches of 
learning brought speedy preferment, and 
soon the renown of incomparable wisdom 
and sanctity raised their possessor to the 
papal chair. Her pontificate came to a 
shameful termination, it is stated, in the 
year 857. Amid the solemnities of an eccle- 
siastical festival, as Joan was borne in pro- 
cession accompanied by the highest digni- 
taries of the church, she was seized with 
travail and died in child-birth in the streets 
of Rome. So Papal historians related, and 
Protestant historians were at no pains to 
deny or disapprove the account. 

This story is now well understood to be 
only one among the myriad fables of the 
wonder-loving and_ story-telling medieval 
world. Its foundation was partly under- 
mined by the French scholar Blondel, two 
centuries ago. But it was the work of the 
modern science of history in the hands of a 
master like Dollinger to trace its genesis, 
account in a measure for its origin, and 
detect its passage step by step from the do- 
main of legend into that of history. 


ine of 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM NOT NECESSARILY 
DESTRUCTIVE. 

In these last two instances the work of 
criticism has been destructive. But gener- 
ally, as in the case of the Homeric poems, 
and in Roman history, its constructive re- 
sults are far more notable and important, 
though in the very nature of the case they 
do not so impress the imagination, and are 
not so easily described. The result of criti- 
cism, in the case of Lysias’s account of the 
proceedings of the Thirty Tyrants has been 
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to confirm his testimony, and on the whole 
to establish the character of his orations as 
sources. In the case of Herodotus the posi- 
tive results of criticism have been still more 
marked ; the value and general veracity of 
his histories have been established beyond 
all question. Further on I may speak of 
what historical criticism has done in a posi- 
tive and constiuctive way for the writings 
of Luke, or the Gospel of John. 

I have spoken of it as a modern science— 
the birth of the eighteenth century. Not 
that it is a modern thing to test facts, to 
demand proof, to challenge testimony. 
Socrates did that, and so did Bacon. Peter 
and ‘Thomas, the apostles, did it, and so did 
Paul and John. As we shall see, it was 
this that Paul enjoined upon the Thessalo- 
nians. The modern factor is this : The ap- 
plication of tests on a comprehensive scale, 
by a comparative and rigidly scientific 
method. 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

The point, however, which I wish espe- 
cially to emphasize in bringing to a close the 
first step of the discussion is this: The higher 
criticism is properly and legitimately scien- 
tific research. It seeks and it gains knowl- 
edge, verified knowledge. Let us not be dis- 
turbed by names. The word higher, as I 
have already intimated, involves no assump- 
tion of superior knowledge or acumen ; it 
is only a technical term, as when we speak 
of a high school, or the higher education. 
Again criticism seems to many to imply un- 
belief, hostility, or denial; but surely the 
cross-examination of a witness in a court- 
room does not of itself imply that his testi- 
mony is impeached. It does imply the 
necessity, and the difficulty also, of dis- 
crimination between truth and error; its 
aim is to elicit the truth. Now substitute 
for the word Higher Criticism, another 
broader term, but one which exactly de- 
scribes it, Historical Research, and it will 
be one step towards removing much popu- 
lar prejudice. It is not a Mephistopheles 
among the sciences, ** Der Geist der stets 
verneint,” the spirit which is always deny- 
ing. It is not as one of my earliest friends 
has recently styled it in The Standard, ** a 
mania for unsettling historical data,’’ which, 
having annihilated Homer, William Tell 
and Shakespeare, would now win a cheap 
fame by assaulting the Bible. No, it is the 
application in the department of history and 
literature of what Plato would have called 
the art of research (techne exetastike), the 
quest of the intelligent soul for reality and 
truth. True, it has often fallen into the 
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hands of charlatans and cranks—what sci- 
entific method has not ? It is true that wn- 
believers have employed it to attack our 
faith and accomplish the overthrow of the 
Christian chureh—but what science have 
they not so employed ? 

That Biblical Criticism is not Rational- 
ism, and is not based on Rationalism, I hope 
to show later on. 


A LEGITIMATE BIBLICAL SCIENCE. 


After the foregoing statement of what 
Bible Criticism is, of its object and scien- 
tific character, it seems almost needless to 
urge my second proposition, namely, that 
Biblical Criticism is /egitimate Biblical Sei- 
ence, and as such to be weleomed and en- 
couraged. It might seem that this was self- 
evident, that it were a waste of time in the 
presence of Christian scholars to insist on 
our obligation to push critical research, the 
higher criticism and all, into every nook and 
corner of Biblical history, And, taking it 
in the abstract there would be scarcely a 
dissenting voice. But let the critical proc- 
ess once be started; let the inquiry as to 
the actual facts in their objective variety be 
pushed into the field of sacred history by 
the same comparative processes that have 
been applied to secular history ; let it be 
questioned whether Galatians was written 
from Lome (as stated by the closing verse 
of that epistle in the Received Text),— 
whether Second Peter was really written by 
that apostle.—whether the text concerning 
the three witnesses is part of the Bible, — 
whether the record in Joshua that ** the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day” is a his- 
torical statement of a historical faet,— 
whether Isaiah was all written by Isaiah, or 
belongs to the composite documents of the 
Bible—let these and a thousand other simi- 
lar inquiries be set on foot, and at the same 
time let the enemies of the church seize 
the instruments of research to forge them 
into weapons of attack,—then many who 
would have favored criticism in the ab- 
stract, withdraw their assent; they de- 
nounce ‘* the critics.’”” They assert the 
eternal supremacy of faith over reason or 
knowledge. ‘They plant themselves upon 
the phrase, ‘* the word of God,” and insist, 
or unconsciously assume, that all Biblical 
investigation is to be pursued deductively 
from that single term. I might quote in 
illustration not only the recent deliverances 
at the Northfield Conference, but the words 
of great and good men, some of them my 
earliest and most honored friends. They 
appeal to faith—I fear sometimes to an un- 





reasoning faith. Now, I believe with al] 
my soul that this method is wrong—dan- 
gerously, fatally wrong. 

My contention is this: The Christian 
scholar cannot, must not, think of science 
or reason as antagonistic to faith. » Science 
is of God, as truly as revelation is of God : 
we have learned this lesson as far as pliysi- 
cal science is concerned, and do not for a 
moment admit that any physical fact can 
possibly be in conflict with any revealed 
word. Now, historical criticism is also sci- 
ence. It is the ascertaining of facts by sci- 
entific methods—searching not only whether 
alleged facts were, but what they were. If 
we admit that Christianity is a historical 
religion, that it bases its claims ultimately 
upon the actual occurrence in human his- 
tory of certain visible and audible events, it 
is idle to deny the right and the duty of 
ascertaining just what those events were, 
not only from the Bible, but from all other 
sources. If Protestant Christianity be true 
to itself and loyal to its principles, it must 
not disavow criticism, nor historical re- 
search in any form ; it must not discourage 
any critic, whatever his name, who is hon- 
estly applying methods that are really sci- 
entific in order to test the reality and deter- 
mine the significance of Scripture history. 
The prime question is one of method, not 
of this or that eritic. I will not demand 
from any critical scholar, who sets about 
testing the genuineness of a certain docu- 
ment of Scripture, first to believe that that 
document is the word of God; or, if he 
seeks to ascertain the real nature of any 
fact related in Biblical history, first to be- 
lieve in such and such a statement of it. 
If he doubts or denies whether Mark wrote 
the sixteenth chapter of his gospel, or 
whether the apostle Peter wrote our Second 
Peter, I would say at onee : This inquiry is 
a legitimate one: let us ascertain the facts 
from all sources, and so far as they can be 
ascertained, let us apply them frankly and 
openly in our exegesis. 

Now IL ask, is not this the reasonable pro- 
cedure ? Is it not the method of honest 
inquiry? Inreply you may put the ques- 
tion to me. Is it the method of Christian 
faith? Is it scriptural? The text which 
I quoted at the beginning of my address is 
but one out of many passages going to show 
that it is the method sanctioned by our 
Lord and his apostles. 


If. 


The question at issue, I repeat, is one of 
method,—not whether this and that critic is 
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evangelical and orthodox, not whether this 
or that theory concerning Isaiah or any 
other book of the Bible is a true theory. 
Now is the critical method of historical re- 
search that I have defined Seripturally justi- 
fied ? 

‘** But prove all things :” the apostle en- 
joins upon the Thessalonian church the 
duty of investigation and proof in matters 
of Christian truth.  ‘* All things’—all 
thought and all fact that reach us through 
human sources are to be proved, subjected 
to the tests of reason. ‘* All things :” 
some admit the right and duty of investiga- 
tion in human science, but not in the sei- 
ence of things divine—in the domain of 
physical truth, but not in the domain of 
Biblical truth. They hold that where the 
written revelation begins reason ends, and 
proof is not to be sought for. Our text 
does not sanction this distinction. Prophe- 
syings, matters of religious revelation, are 
the very matters of which the apostle is 
speaking. One outstanding, and in the 
early church unquestioned, fact, was the 
immediate and manifest agency of the Holy 
Spirit :—it was his voice that was heard 
through prophets who communicated his 
messages and issued his commands. But 
even prophetic revelations were not wholly 
self-evidencing, nor was there any clearly 
defined line of demarkation between the 
divine message on the one hand, and human 
erroneous interpretation, or even human 
imposture, on the other. It was often diffi- 
cult to distinguish the divine and the human 
element in the message of a true prophet, 
and probably still more difficult to distin- 
guish between the true and the false proph- 
et. It was an age (the age of Paul) of false 
miracles, of forgeries, of spiritual imposture, 
and of all manner of charlatanism and 
legerdemain in matters of religion. Hence 
the Apostle Paul, as this letter to the Thes- 
salonians shows, found it necessary to warn 
the churches against spurious epistles pur- 
porting to come from himself, and also 
against pretended communications from the 
spiritual world. 

** But prove all things: this ‘* but’’ 
(which is not, but should be, in our Eng- 
lish Bibles) in our text should not be disre- 
garded. It subordinates this precept to 
those which precede, and reminds us that 
while intellectual investigation is a duty, it 
is not the first nor the highest. 

EXEGESIS IMPLIES HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 

In order to define my position more 
sharply this is further to be said : Exegesis 
implies criticism ; there can be no exegesis 
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worthy the name of science without it. 
This means that we are not simply to take 
the Bible and learn from it what the facts 
of history are, but also to take those facts 
and learn from them what the Bible is. 
For instance, in the much-mooted question 
of the enrolment under Quirinius, related 
in the second of Luke. We cannot de- 
cide it by assuming as final the absolute 
accuracy of Luke. If from other sources 
we can ascertain in just what years Qui- 
rinius was governor of Syria, whether he 
was governor once or twice, and further 
to what years that imperial census belongs, 
we shall not only be enabled to put the 
right interpretation upon Luke’s language, 
but also be enabled to pronounce upon the 
greater or less accuracy of his narrative. 

To take another instance: I am asked, 
as an interpreter of the New Testament, 
whether our Lord himself has not decided 
the Pentateuchal problem for us. In John 
v. 46, 47, we read his words to the Jews : 
** For if ve believed Moses, ye would believe 
me ; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall ve believe my 
words ?”’ Here ** his writings” can only be 
understood as referring to the Pentateuch. 
Now does not the language of our Lord for- 
ever debar a Christian scholar from raising 
the question whether the Pentateuch is a 
composite document, or wholly the work of 
Moses ? At the beginning of my Biblical 
studies I should have considered this pas- 
sage decisive. But I have learned the dan- 
ger of taking any passage of Scripture to 
teach that which it was not originally in- 
tended to teach. I have learned it to be in 
the very nature of human speech that’ its 
first and obvious sense is not necessarily its 
true sense, and that one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of the interpreter is to distinguish 
between the teaching of Scripture, and his 
own inferences from that teaching. Hence 
I hold that in this and in all similar cases, 
in order to know what our Lord’s concep- 
tion of the fact was, what he meant to say 
and what he did say, it is first incumbent 
upon us by all possible research to ascertain 
what the given fact was. 

This is the kind of research justified and 
encouraged by our Lord himself, as well as 
by his apostles, in order that doubt might 
be removed, and the assurance and strength 
of personal conviction take its place. Even 
the fact of the resurrection, the foundation- 
fact of our faith, the Saviour did not re- 
quire Thomas to believe without evidence. 
He had no words of praise for Thomas’s 
doubt, yet he willingly furnished the sort 
of evidence necessary to remove that doubt. 
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In the case of any fact which comes to us 
through human testimony, it is legitimate 
for us to apply the principles of historical 
science, freely and impartially, in order to 
test the evidence therefor. Let me add, 
before concluding this portion of my argu- 
ment, that in urging this point, it is Chris- 
tian scholars IT am addressing. Investiga- 
tion, weighing of evidence, criticism—these 
are not the first nor highest Christian duty, 
nor are they the duty of every Christian. 
But if there is to be any Biblical science at 
all, if the Christian scholar has any high or 
worthy mission in the upbuilding of the 
church and hastening the triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom, critical research will for- 
ever have its rightful place in Christian 
theology. 


A MORAL AIM MUST REGULATE THE CRITI- 
CAL METHOD, 


Let us now consider, in the third place, 
certain principles that condition and regu- 
late critical research. From the point of 
view of evangelical Christian scholarship 
there are in the very nature of the case cer- 
tain criteria of legitimate biblical criticism. 
The following three we may derive from the 
Apostle Paul’s words. 

First, biblical criticism must be domi- 
nated by amoral purpose. ** Hold fast that 
which is good,” is the apostle’s precept. 
Reason has its claims, but reason—the criti- 
eal intellect—is made, in the constitution 
of the soul, subject to conscience. Let me 
try to explain the bearing of this principle. 
Observe that the apostle does not say, Hold 
fast to that which is true, but to that which 
is good, (70 kalon.) To kalon is the mor- 
ally true, the nobly true. Every historic 
fact has its moral side; we are to see that 
side ; it is the moral significance of events 
that we are to seize upon and appropriate. 
The biblical criticism that renounces the 
moral aim may be useful in collecting data, 
but its verdict on the data in any crucial 
vase carries no weight whatever in Christian 
theology. It is, it not an immoral, at least 
a non-moral, an irresponsible criticism. 

The French scholar Rénan is a flagrant 
example. His industry is unwearied, his 
learning vast, his instincts are in many ways 
those of the true scholar. But who will 
affirm that the moral motive pervades and 
dominates his work? It is rather the xs- 
thetic motive that rules—an estheticism 
that is partly Greek and partly Parisian. 
Ilis intellectual affinity, if not his sympathy, 
is with Nero quite as much as with Paul. 
He has genuine appreciation of Nero, the 








connoisseur of heauty—the beauty, namely, 
which the school of Praxiteles loved to 
chisel, and which one sees in alluring colors 
on the canvas of Gerome. 

Even in Baur, a greater scholar and « 
nobler intellect than Rénan, this moral 
sense was too weak to make the highest 
achievement possible. Baur did not fail to 
see that the conversion of Paul was a cry 
cial fact in history, but in interpreting it he 
failed to recognize its full ethical character 
—tnat it was not only a change of opinion, 
but a revolutionary change of character, 
That majestic moral phenomenon, what thie 
Apostle Paul himself calls ‘a new crea- 
tion,’’ was the Zo kalon which the great 
scholar did not appropriate, and thus being 
ignorant of, or ignoring, the full signiti- 
cance of the moral fact, laid the very 
foundation of the 'Ttibingen school in error. 

It is the vice of such criticism that iv is 
too easily satisfied with negations. It re- 
quires no religious postulates to start with, 
it has no moral goal in view.  Reuss’s re- 
mark with reference to the earlier rational- 
istic school in Germany, ** It had no aspira- 
tion after the ideal,” applies to most of its 
successors. Its methods and its tendencies 
were necessarily destructive. On the other 
hand, fidelity to a moral aim naturally in 
volves constructive effort, both in an intel- 
lectual and an ethical sense. ‘* Let us fol- 
low after things whereby we may edify one 
another’’—that is, build up our common 
faith and life. 


PROPHECY. 


The second condition and principle of crit- 
ical research is the recognition of prophecy. 
** Despise not prophesyings.”’ Wonderful, 
is it not, how the words of Paul are in touch 
with our modern thought! As you are 
well aware, the vital point to-day in every 
system of biblical theology is the question 
of prophecy. As to miracle, Christian the- 
ology on one hand, and science and philoso- 
phy on the other, have in our day come to 
a better understanding ; a truer conception 
of nature and a truer conception of miracle 
have alike been gained, and many have 
come to understand that supernatural law 
may interpenetrate the physical order of 
nature without violating the harmony of 
the universe. 

At present it is not so much a miraculous 
Christianity which is denied, as a prophetic 
Christianity—a prophetic and_ predictive 
Christian revelation. That which we call 
prophecy—-was it merely extraordinary in- 
tuition in extraordinary crises of an extraor- 
dinary people? Is it on its human side 
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only discovery ? Will Carlyle’s definition 
of the prophet satisfy us—the man of in- 
sight into the inner reality of things, the 
original, the sincere man, his message being 
(iod’s message simply because he sees things 
us they are, and therefore voices the eternal 
verities? That will define Plato, Newton, 
.Eschylus, Dante : it will not detine Elijah, 
claims to have been in actual converse 
with the living, personal God, that there 
has been a direct disclosure to himself of 
attested certainties from a sphere beyond 
his own consciousness and reason. 

Here is a distinct issue between a believ- 
ing church and rationalism. Rationalism, 
in the proper historic sense of the term, de- 
fining a well-known school of thought, de- 
nies the fact and the authority of prophecy ; 
or else, in order not to deny, constructs a 
new definition of prophecy which leaves out 
its distinctive features. Now any school of 
critics which adopts rationalism as its work- 
ing principle violates at the outset one of 
the fundamental conditions of scientific 
method. It adopts at the beginning of a 
purely historical investigation postulates 
which are foreign to the sphere of the sci- 
ence of history, and which may evidently 
render it impossible for the eritie to deal 
impartially with the testimony. When a 
Biblical scholar like Oort (of the Holland 
school to which Kuenen belongs) assumes 
that the Biblical prophets, when they said, 
‘Thus saith the Lord,’ or ‘** The Lord 
spake to me,’” were simply employing rhe- 
torical figures, just such as any poet might 
use to set forth a thought of his own—this 
is not legitimate Biblical criticism, but deis- 
tic philosophy, a denial outright of a funda- 
mental and essential conception not only in 
Christianity but in spheres of thought out- 
side of Christianity. 





THE AGENCY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Our third principle of critical research is 
still more broadly and distinctly exclusive 
of rationalism. It requires fhe recognition 
of the immediate agency within the Chris- 
tian church of the personal Holy Spirit. 
** Quench not the Spirit.” These words lay 
down the base line of all Christian research 
in the field of exegetical theology ; it is 
legitimate in another department of scien- 
tific theology to challenge and to test this 
postulate, but not to Biblical criticism and 
exegesis, as I have defined their function. 
1 would lay the emphasis in this whole dis- 
cussion just where the apostle has laid it in 
the text I have been quoting. ‘* Quench 
not the Spirit,’’ stands imperatively tirst. 
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I have said that this principle excludes 
rationalism. I mean rationalism in its 
recognized historic sense, as opposed to su- 
pernaturalism, the principle which in re- 
ligion makes its ultimate appeal to man’s 
mind, whether to reason or to conscience. 
It denies, what supernaturalism affirms, a 
personal communication of authoritative 
truth made by God the Spirit directly to 
chosen men. ‘There are degrees of ration- 
alism, and it is often difficult to classify 
thinkers or schools of thought, but the 
ditference between the rationalistic principle 
and that which is regulative of Christian 
thought is fundamental ; the chasm between 
them cannot be bridged. The former is 
always in the very nature of the case either 
practically deistic or atheistic. Rational- 
ism, if it meant simply independent thought 
over against blind submission to the author- 
ity of a priest or a church, would be that 
for which Protestant Christianity has stood 
from the beginning. But it is now well un- 
derstood to mean something else. It allows 
uo supremely authoritative word from God 
the Spirit, and it explains Christianity by 
purely natural causes, either eliminating 
the supernatural in history and prophecy, 
or else (which comes to the same thing), by 
breaking down the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. This prin- 
ciple, I say, is in the very nature of the case 
either deistic or atheistic ; it cannot logi- 
eally remain in the Christian church. Dr. 
Briggs in the course of a recent article in 
the North American Review, after defining 
rationalists as those who ‘* make the reason 
supreme, goes on to divide the Christian 
church into ** three great parties, evangeli- 
cals, churchmen, and rationalists.” In 
other words, rationalism is one of three 
schools of Christian thought. We cannot 
accept this classification, nor what it im- 
plies. Every clear thinker must see, as 
Strauss saw from the start, that rationalism 
and historic Christianity are mutually ex- 
clusive and antagonistic. The rationalist 
cannot logically stay in the Christian 
church. 


TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 


I must conclude without laying before 
you, as I had hoped to do, some of the exe- 
getical and constructive results of Biblical 
criticism upon the writings, especially the 
Gospel of John. In ** Watkins’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1890,” and in the first volume 
of ** Godet’s Commentary on John,” may 
be found some most instructive reading on 
this topic. We may be sure, let me add, 
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that the higher criticism, in the proper 
sense of the term, is not rationalism, is not 
infidelity, is not an enemy to the faith or 
to the church. We owe it partly to the 
work which it has accomplished within 
sixty years that we are to day able to under- 
stand the meaning and the mission of this 
wonderful Gospel of John as they have 
never been understood before during eigh- 
teen Christian centuries. 

I know that this period of questioning 
and research is fraught with danger to the 
faith of many ; but we shall not protect or 
establish the faith of the church by putting 
questioning and researth under ban. | 
know that questions are being raised which 
it will take long to answer. But it is the 
daily joy of the Christian scholar that his 
face is towards the light. ‘* Ye shall know 
the truth’’—his eye is fixed on that prom- 
ise. Only we may not expect all the truth 
at once. It belongs to our earthly proba- 
tion that we must often obtain the truth by 
disentangling it from the error with which 
it is perpetually interwoven. We find that 
the best men sometimes teach error, and 
that men who are not the best have some- 
times become the advocates of an overlooked 
or a forgotten truth. Let us take care not 
to encourage in the ministry or in the 
church a religious agnosticism, sincere but 
narrow-minded and unreasoning. Let us dis- 
tinguish between science and science falsely 
so called, remembering that the advance of all 
true science is in the interest of Christ’s 
kingdom ; knowing that it marches slowly, 
the windows of the soul open to light from 
every quarter of the heavens, let us toil and 
pray. for that reasoned conviction as to the 
fundamental facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which is the privilege and high re- 
ward of the Christian student, and which 
the writers of the New Testament labored 
to produce. I have written ** that thou 
mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou hast been instructed,” 
says the evangelist Luke, ** having traced 
the course of all things accurately from the 
Jirst,”—one of the early instances of histori- 
cal research. John, perhaps even more than 
any other of the New Testament writers, 
lays stress on intelligent conviction as dis- 
tinguished from mere hearsay and _tradi- 
tional knowledge. But it is above all in the 
words of our Lord hiinself that we have 
held up before us the ideal of an apostolic 
ministry in this matter—namely, that we 
may be able to say, in the presence both of 
w believing church and an_ unbelieving 
world, ‘* We speak that we do know, we 
testify that we have seen.” 


ARCHBISHOP TRELAND’S EXPERI. 
MENT. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION 
KIEHLE THINKS THE FARIBAULT Moyy 
Was WISE AND WITHIN THE Law. 
Fut TEXT OF THE STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT’S RECENT CIRCULAR. 


From the New York Freeman's Journal and Catholic 
Register, October 31, 1891. 


St. Pau., Minn., Oct. 21 

STATE Superintendent Kiehle, in view of 
the fact of the conversion of several parochial 
into public schools, has issued a cireular for 
the guidance of school boards and teachers 
in reference to such matters in which he 
SAYS : 

A Board of Education may not lawfully 
bind themselves to require or apply any re- 
ligious test in the selection of teachers ; 
neither may they distribute or classify pu 
pils in departments, grades or classes ac- 
cording to their religious faith. To do so 
would have no other explanation than the 
purpose to propagate the tenets of a distinc 
tive Christian sect. And what may not be 
done directly, may not be done by indirec- 
tion, that is, the board may not occupy the 
apartments of a parochial school and have 
control of it with an implied or unexpressed 
understanding that the teachers shall be 
selected from those of a particular religious 
body, or that the children of a particular 
sect shall be sent there. Such an under- 
standing must be regarded as sacredly bind 
ing by all honorable persons, and in the eve 
of the law and bar of public sentiment, 
would be condemned as a violation of the 
law, and would, therefore, work a forfeiture 
of all rights to any share in the public 
funds. The Board of Education must be 
absolutely free in the exercise of its author- 
ity for the organization and conduct of a 
good public school ; and if the results are 
not satisfactory, the board must not be able 
to say that they were limited by implied 
conditions which the public understood and 
approved. 


QUESTIONS OF EXPEDIENCY. 

Beyond limitations and duties determined 
by the statute, there are many other ques- 
tions which must be determined by the 
board consistently with the purpose for 
which the school is maintained. Some of 
those have religious elements and others 
have not. For example : 

First.—The Bible is a religious book, and 
as such it has no place in the public schools 
to promulgate religious doctrines ; but, hav- 
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ing merit of great historical, moral and lit- 
erary value, it may be used for these quali- 
ties. If, however, to any class of patrons, 
this is obnoxious, the board should require 
the discontinuance of its use. 

Second.—Sisters of Charity are religious 
persons, and, as such, have no place in the 
public school to promulgate religious doc- 
trines ; but if they be women of education 
and teaching ability, it lies wholly within 
the authority of the Board of Education to 
employ them to do the legitimate work of 
the school. If, however, to any class of 
patrons their presence is obnoxious or un- 
acceptable by reason of the significance of 
their religious garb, the board must either 
retire them or require them to wear the 
usual garb of teachers in the school room. 

Third.—The same principle requires that 
in case the color, or nationality, or personal 
peculiarities of a teacher otherwise well 
qualified, make him so unacceptable to pa- 
trons as to interfere with the purposes of 
the school, his employment must be discon- 
tinued. 

Fourth.—While the public funds and 
public property may not be used to propa- 
gate religious doctrine, the interest which 
the State has in all voluntary organizations 
of a benevolent and philanthropic nature 
has always disposed it to allow such bodies 
uny use of its buildings that would in no 
wise interfere with their public use. In 
country districts it has been customary from 
time immemorial to allow the use of school 
houses for religious worship and Sabbath 
schools, as well as other meetings. This 
practice is one of expediency and propriety 
to be decided by the judgment of the board. 


THE FARIBAULT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the public importance of the 


action at Faribault, I have visited the 
schools there. and by the courtesy of the 
Board of Education and the City Super- 
intendent have become acquainted with the 
plan and purpose of the board in accepting 
the pupils of the parochial schools under 
their supervision. I feel warranted in ex- 
pressing to the public my entire confidence 
that the board have acted intelligently and 
in no way to compromise their authority as 
public officers ; that they have used their 
independent and best judgment in the 
choice of teachers, in grading and promot- 
ing pupils, and that they are determined to 
give the children in these grades advantages 
equal to others in the city. 

This experiment, for such it is, is being 
conducted in such a spirit of consideration 
that if, at the end of the year, the Catho- 
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lics conclude to reassume the education of 
their children, it will be done without dis- 
turbing the friendly relations of mutual re- 
spect which now prevail. 
D. L. KIEHLE, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


THE ENTERING OF THE WEDGE. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 
From The Examiner (Bapt.), New York, November 12, 1891. 


Ir is well and necessary that the Ameri- 
can people be kept informed of the real sig- 
nificance of the latest Roman Catholic at- 
tack upon our public school system. I 
speak my profound conviction when I say 
that there is no subtler, more encroaching, 
more determined antagonist of our Republi- 
‘an institutions than the hierarchy of this 
Roman Church. The last form of attack 
by this hierarchy upon the foundation insti- 
tution of our republic—the public school— 
is that of a so-called transfer of the Roman 
Catholie Parochial School to the custody of 
the Board of Education of the public school. 
The instances in point are such so-called 
transfers of parochial schools in Faribault 
and Stillwater, in the State of Minnesota. 

THE ROMANISTS PLEASED. 

Precisely what does such transfer mean 
in the eyes of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy ? Fortunately it is possible to re- 
cord. Fortunately a member of that hier- 
archy has declared himself. The -Vorth- 
western Chronicle is « Roman Catholic 
paper, published weekly in St. Paul. Its 
editor is the Roman Catholic priest, Rev. 
John Conway. I quote from an editorial 
on the matter in that paper: ‘* The Catho- 
lie Citizen, of Milwaukee, says that the 
agreement come to between the Catholics 
of Faribault, ‘through Father Conway on 
the one hand, and the school board on the 
other, pleases nobody. Who is nobody ? 
The arrangement is satisfactory to every 
one concerned in it. It pleases those who 
have the spiritual and temporal interests of 
Faribault at heart. It satisfies the people 
of the parish, the school board, the pastor, 
and the ordinary. Are these ‘ nobody’? 
Some criticise the arrangement who know 
little about it. They are either misin- 
formed or misapprehend the situation. The 
Catholic children in attendance last year 
are there at present, but in much larger 
numbers. The school board has abolished 
ward divisions, so that the children may at- 
tend from any part of the city. The Do- 
minican Sisters teach there. The religious 
emblems in the school-rooms last year are 
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there to-day. Full provision is made by 
the pastor for the religious instruction of 
the pupils. If anything else is required by 
the Catholic church in the education of 
children, we do not know it, and yet we are 
scarcely without full information as to what 
theologians and councils and pontifical docu- 
ments have said on the subject. The par- 
ents of the children think it an appreciable 
advantage, that whilst religion is not en- 
dangered, they are freed from all financial 
burdens. Nor is it a small matter to be re- 
leased from a money burden of this sort.” 


THE POPE vs. THE STATE. 


Consider what such so-called transfer 
necessarily means. 

It means the segregation of the Roman 
Catholic children of the whole city into an 
essentially Roman Catholic school, sup- 
ported by the State. The ward divisions 
of the city have been annulled, as far as this 
school is concerned. 

An immense advantage of our public 
schvol system is the aggregation of the chil- 
dren of all creeds and races. So, they come 
to know and understand each other. So, 
they come to learn the width of the Ameri- 
can citizenship of which they are the heirs. 
So, lines of various divisions are lessened, 
lost sight of. So, the supremacy of the 
State, and the primal duty of fealty to it, 
is effectually taught. Nothing is more 
necessary than that our conglomerate popu- 
lation come to the consciousness of their 
real unity inan American citizenship. Our 
population, so various and diverse in its 
heredity, must be made homogeneous if our 
republic is to stand. A supreme function 
of the public school is the welding together 
of the children of our immigrant peoples. 
They cannot be thus welded if they are kept 
apart. This so-called transfér keeps apart, 
and so defeats a main end of our public 
school system. Roman Catholic children 
are segregated in essentially sectarian schools 
supported by the State. Carry this on for 
generations and what must be the inevitable 
bloom ? Such schools will teach supreme 
fealty to the Pope instead of chief loyalty 
to the State. 


TO FOSTER SECTARIANISM. 


Also, it is the organic law of our public 
school system that there be no sectarian 
teaching in our public schools. But, by 
this so-called transfer, there is steady sec- 
tarian teaching in them, even though oral, 
technical sectarian Roman Catholic teac thing 
may not be given during the particular 
school sessions, but before and after. For 


consider, the sectarian emblems remain in 
such school-room. While, in Faribault, 
some of the sectarian religious emblems 
have been removed from the walls, the pic- 
ture of the Pope remains in the most con- 
spicuous place. In Stillwater, none of the 
religious emblems have been taken away. 
There, the parochial school buildings have 
not been made over to the school board, but 
have been simply rented by it; and a de- 
partment of this so-called public school is 
carried on in a Roman Catholie convent 
hard by. Consider also, the Dominican 
sisters, who are the teachers, wear their 
distinctive, sectarian, ecclesiastical dress 
through all the hours of the school. Every 
lesson they teach is taught in this dress. 
Here is sectarian teaching, and of the 
strongest sort. It is sectarian teaching 
held steadily before the eyes of the impres- 
sible children. The sectarian symbols of 
the Roman Church wrap the children round, 
they cannot get away from them. Nor is 
it intended that they shall. Of course, 
there is no objection to the employment of 
a Roman Catholic nun as a teacher in 2 
public school, provided while she teaches 
she is simply a public school teacher, and 
not the teacher of any special sect. But 
she cannot be this and wear her sectarian 
9 That teaches all the time, and 

eaches nothing but sectarianism; can, 
ro the nature of the case, teach nothing 
else, and sectarian religious emblems teach 
sectarianism as well, and the State pays for 
such sectarian teaching in a so-called public 
school! It would be hard to discover a 
more flagrant violation of the organic law 
swaying righteous sceptre over our public 
school system. And the result is that the 
Roman Catholic Church gets the sectarian 
teaching it is determined on, and gets the 
State to pay for it! So, to the fundamen- 
tal law of the State, the Roman Church is 
disloyal when it can win for itself advan- 
tage. The truth is, such whole transfer 
business is the capitulation of our public 
school system to the sectarian uses of the 
Roman Church. Let such surrender go on 
and your public school system is disinte- 
grated, broken up, annihilated. And that 
such shall at last, somehow, be the issue, is 
the inflexible and plotting purpose of this 
Roman Church. 

Public opinion needs to be informed, 
aroused, girded. The foundation of the 
Republic is the public school. To destroy 
this foundation, this immigrant church is 
sedulously striving. Beware of the entering 
of the wedge ! 

Minneapolis, Minn., November, 1891. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HELL. 


BY JAMES MEW. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), November, 1891. 


Ix one of his moral essays, Pope speaks 
of » ‘soft dean’ who never mentioned hell 
to ‘ears polite,’ and adds, in a note, ‘ This 
isa fact.’ The * soft dean’ appears, from 
the Guardian of the 31st of March, 1713, 
to have been an eminent divine, ‘ most ex- 
actly well-bred,’ who told his congregation 
at Whitehall that, if they did not ‘ vouch- 
safe to give their lives a new turn, they 
must certainly go to a place which he did 
not think fit to name in that courtly audi- 
ence.’ All men have not been so delicate 
as Pope’s dean, and there are very respecta- 
ble precedents in literature for calling in 
this matter a spade a spade. 

Hell has appeared as well in the names of 
persons as in the names of places and of 
streets. An infernal topography would 
not be devoid of interest. A gambling- 
house is still commonly called a hell. The 
Hell Fire Clubs are notorious. In the sev- 
enteenth century they were also numerous. 
They were fuil of * diabolical profaneness 
and immorality, and frequented by reckless 
and abandoned characters of both sexes.’ 
One of these sodalities consisted of the fa- 
mous Monks of Medmenham Abbey, or the 
Monks of St. Francis, among whom were 
Dashwood, Paul Whitehead the poet, and 
Wilkes. Another was founded by Colonel 
St. Leger, or Sallenger. Another is said 
to survive in the Phenix at Brasenose. 

Of hell as a place of punishment the nat- 
ural history is not only interesting, but in- 
structive. As a subject of evolution, it 
comes well within the sphere of scientific 
inauiry. The chief difficulty about it is the 
vastness of its literature. The startling 
bibliography of religious terrorism makes 
us sigh for the simplicity of the hell of the 
Japanese, where the only punishment of 
the wicked is to pass into the body of a fox, 
or for that of the Talapoins of Surat, in 
which the absence of what Addison calls 
‘the fair sex’ is the most excruciating tor- 
ment of the imagination. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Principles of So- 
ciology, has shown how, from the primitive 
notions of the primitive man, the notions 
of sleep, and swoon, and dream, the ideas 
of ghosts, souls, devils, resurrection, and 
another life in another world, have grad- 
ually and successively been evolved. The 
conditions of being in the unseen and imag- 
ined world of hell are varied. In Patagonia 
it is not regarded as a place of misery. In 
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Mexico it is tess a place of punishment than 
of relative discomfort. Thus, a not unde- 
sirable Hades may differentiate into a Val- 
ley of Hinnom, and a dreary region of nega- 
tive felicity into a Tartarus of positive pain. 

The general conception of hell, a concep- 
tion primarily based on curiosity and fear, 
has been elaborated with marvellous inge- 
nuity. For instance, the Hindu hells or 
Narakas are one hundred and thirty-six. 
The walls of the principal of these are over 
«a hundred miles in thickness, and their 
shine of fire is so fierce that they burst the 
eves of those who look at them even from 
the distance of four hundred leagues. 
Yama, the Greek Pluto, the Christian Sa- 
tan, is two hundred and ‘forty miles high. 
The hairs of his body are like palm-trees. 
Iie punishes the damned by putting them 
in beds of boiling oil, sawing their bodies 
in two, pouring molten lead into their ears, 
pulling out their toenails and tongues, and 
wu vast number of other varieties of torture. 
The mind, says Goldsmith with much 
truth, is ever ingenious in making its own 
distress. 

The general conception of hell has for 
many a fascinating horror like that of a 
modern murder and the subsequent hang- 
ing which brings so rapturous a relish to 
our hot rolls at breakfast. It is an early 
sample of that remarkable human pecu- 
liarity which seems to delight in pain, that 
morbid tendency to self-torture which, not 
content with ills of the present, looks for- 
ward with quivering horror to other worse 
ills in the future. And the future beyond 
experience, if not beyond reason. offers an 
ample field to the fancy of the Heautonti- 
morumenos. The unseen and the unknown 
have ever presented an attractive arena for 
the gymnastics of the imagination. But as 
the bee and the spider suck, we are told, 
honey and poison from the same flower, so 
we may extract pain or pleasure from our 
something beyond the grave. Generally, 
we prefer to extract pain. The Kaffirs, 
with only thirteen paradises, have more 
than doubie that number of hells. 

The primitive Christians, says the sar- 
castic Gibbon, were animated neither by 
the love of pleasure nor by the love of ac- 
tion. They were alike careless of procuring 
private happiness to the individual, or any 
public benetit to the world. But, he con- 
cludes, ‘it was not in this world that the 
primitive Christians were desirous of mak- 
ing themselves either agreeable or useful.’ 
This passage, by the way, in an edition 
edited by Dean Milman, is curiously varied 
by the omission of the word ‘not.’ But 
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Gibbon is perhaps a little hard on the primi- 
tive Christians. At all events, their hell is 
probably both as agreeable and as useful as 
that of other creeds. Though, indeed, it 
shows less variety of fancy than that of the 
Hindus, it yet runs a very close race in the 
arena of agony with that of the Muslims, 
wherein the lightest punishment is to be 
shod with shoes of fire, the heat of which 
causes the skull of the unlucky wight who 
wears them to boil like a caldron. 

The pagan hell of punishment expounded 
by Platonism was continued and intensified 
by Christianism. Plato’s hell endured for 
one thousand years only. The hell of the 
Christians burns for ever and for ever. 

The evils of mediwval life were trans- 
ported into our creed. Buckle’s * barbarous 
fancies of a barbarous age,’ the stings and 
fangs of noxious wild beasts, and the yet 
more noxious human contrivances for tor- 
ture, the rack and the wheel—evils at which 
educated humanity shudders in horror— 
partly original and partly borrowed from 
the earlier ‘l'artarus and Gehenna, harmo- 
nised well with the severities of a time of 
ignorance, of a period of extravagant pun- 
ishments and of extravagant persecution. 
As Christmas succeeded the Saturnalia, so 
the Furies of the heathen hell became de- 
mons, Pluto or Pan Satan, Avernus the 
bottomless pit, and Phlegethon the lake of 
fire and brimstone. Moreover, to the Ori- 
ental conception of heat was added, as also 
in the Muslim hell, that of cold, the egre- 
gious bugbear of the Scandinavian Edda. 
Icy ponds were intermingled with meres of 
molten metal. In Measure for Measure 
Claudio complains to his sister Isabella, that 
most gentle of virgin nuns, of residence * in 
thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ and 
the bitter change of fierce extremes is in- 
sisted on in Milton, where the damned 
‘starve in ice their soft ethereal warmth,’ 
and pine periods of time in fixed and frozen 
round. Considerable difference of opinion 
prevails in the matter of hell, as will here- 
after be seen. Ben Jonson satirically ex- 
pressed the vain disagreements of divines 
much perplexed thereabout by Lanthorne 
disputing with his puppet in a Bartholomew 
Fair. Men may as well expect a union in 
the poles of heaven, as any unity of conceit 
in the matter of hell. 

The holy fathers have spoken of hell at 
great length. About its existence, its va- 
ried pains, its everlasting duration, its 
names and its place, there are many pon- 
derous tomes of patristic opinion. Noth- 
ing, if we may rely upon common consent, 
ancient origin, and religious authority, is 


more certain than the existence of hell. It 
is proved alike by holy Scripture, the holy 
fathers, and pagan testimony. I[t was 
framed before sin was hatched. Its pains 
are divided into general and special. \ 
winepress will, according to Jerome, be a 
general torture of the damned. The Bene- 
dictine monk Eadmer allots them fourteen 
miseries, seven of the body and seven of the 
soul. Mortals will be afflicted with both of 
these, and so be in a worse case than the 
devils themselves. If a man, says S. Ste 
phanus Grandimontensis, were to see these 
miseries, he would not be able to stir a limb, 
and would die incontinently of sheer fright. 
The special pains of hell are servitude, 
weeping, gnashing of teeth, darkness, con- 
fusion, despair, war, horror, fear, weakness, 
the worm, the society of devils, and many 
more—every one of these supported by nu- 
merous authorities. Sinners will be pun- 
ished after the degree of their sins. here 
is one fire only, but it will not hurt all 
ulike. The peccant members will be prin- 
cipally punished. There are, according to 
some, many mansions in hell. Others deny 
this, and declare it to be one deep ample 
ditch. These maintain that, though there 
are degrees of torment, there are no degrees 
of place. The damned will be bound to- 
gether like faggots. The punishment of 
usurers, according to Adam Scotus, is a too 
intimate acquaintance with boiling gold, 
The eternity of hell is demonstrated by holy 
Scripture, that is by the holy fathers. 
Radulphus Ardens, a name as happily ex- 
pressive as that of the Rev. J. Furniss here- 
inafter mentioned in his sixteenth homily 
for the seventh Sunday after Trinity, proves 
it from the passage in Psalm xlix. 14 :— 
* Death shail feed on them.’ It is not writ- 
ten he shall consume them. For, says 
Radulphus, just as an ox tears not up the 
grass by the root, but so devours it that 
every day he may devour more, so the 
wicked will be for ever tortured by death, 
and will not be annihilated, that they may 
for ever live and for ever die. They shall 
seek death, as John says in the Apocalypse 
(ix. 7), and shall not find it, and shall de- 
sire to die, and death shall flee from them. 
They shall be afflicted by four kinds of evil 
—shame, fear, penitence, and pain. But 
their shame shall be without a covering, 
their fear without hope, their penitence 
without profit, and their pain without pity. 

It has been proved over and over again 
by others besides Jerome and Tertullian 
that the fire of hell is a terrible reality ; 
that it is corporeal material ; that its con- 
stituents are probably sulphur and _ fluid 
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pitch. The sulphur stinks. This is satis- 
factorily shown by quite a swarm of learned 
authorities. Infidel quibblings have been 
easily quashed. How can incorporeal spirits 
be burnt ? Answer: By incorporeal fire. 
How can material bodies be burnt for ever ? 
Answer: By the analogues of the asbestos and 
the salamander, or again by a certain salting 
antiseptic virtue, or again by an Omnipo- 
tent implanting in the fire of a certain force 
which burns but consumes not. ‘The causes 
of its intense heat are manifold. There is 
the divine justice and the confined nature 
of the situation ; there is also the antiperis- 
tusis of external cold. The fact of the in- 
tense heat is proved by the Cacodemon him- 
self, who, though a liar, and the father of 
lies, may in this matter be considered a 
credible witness. At all events, he would 
rather lessen than exaggerate its force. 
Cwsarius, a Cistercian of Heisterbach, says 
that in a town called Enthenich in Bonn, a 
certain Waiter when sick saw Satan, with a 
face like a monkey and goat’s horns. Wal- 
ter asked him about the fate of his late 
master, Count William of Juliers. £* You 
know,’ replied the demon, ‘ the district be- 
tween Wolkenburg and Drachenfels. In 


faith, I tell you, that if that district and 
those mountains were both made of iron 
and set in that place where the soul of your 


master now is, they would be molten anfe- 
quam supercilium superius inferior’ jungi 
posse-—in aw word, before you could wink.’ 
The colour of hell fire is probably a lurid 
green, no light but rather darkness visible. 
There is cold in hell, but no water. It is 
not improbable that there are corporeal 
worms, in the sense of serpents, and im- 
mortal, of which some say they are as thick 
as the rushes on the floor. But this is a 
matter of subtle inquiry and abstruse ; and 
God, as the Muslim says, is the most know- 
ing. This rigid and early doctrine of hell, 
elaborated by the fathers with more of cold 
—or rather warm—barbarity than of artis- 
tic skill, is always honoured with a promi- 
nent place in religious revivals. It was re- 
served for the later church to add those 
finer touches of adscititious torment which 
it is so difficult to read without deploring 
the savage and yet refined ingenuity of the 
human faney. 

Forsooth a terrible thing is the medieval 
hell. What is it ? A bottomless pit where 
the damned are confined under darkness in 
everlasting chains, a furnace where their 
fire is not quenched, a place of wailing and 
ghashing of teeth where their worm dieth 
not, a Tartarean eternity of hunger and of 
tears of which one hour is more bitter than 
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a century here of acutest agony. <A land 
of all evil, of every variety of physical and 
moral suffering, a land of lasting night and 
of never-ending despair. A deep fiery 
prison of divine fury, full of cries compared 
with which the cries heard by mortal ears 
ure mere music, of pain to which all earthly 
pain is pleasure, of a stench to which the 
stench of rottenness is jessamine and balm, 
and of remorse of which all remorse here is 
but a picture or a shadow. Every body of 
the damned, says Jeremy Taylor, is more 
loathsome and unsavoury than a million of 
dead dogs. One body, says St. Bonaven- 
tura, would infect the whole earth. Any 
human idea of hell is paradise compared 
with what is really hell. We cannot con- 
ceive it. Suppose a man set in midwinter 
in a deep dark subterraneous dungeon, with- 
out fire, or table, or bed. Once a day, says 
Drexel, who has supplied this illustration— 
once a day let a morsel of bread hard asa 
stone and green with mould, and an egg- 
cup full of stinking water be lowered to him 
by along rope. ‘This state of misery would 
be a state of luxury to him who is in hell. 
The poor folk are closely packed in Satan’s 
hall—the German square mile, it has been 
computed by an exact ecclesiastic, would 
contain 100,000,000,000 of the damned. 
They are jammed together like grapes ina 
press, like bricks in a furnace, like the salt 
sediment of fish pickle in a barrel, like 
wood in a pile, like coals in a brazier, like 
sheep in a slaughter-house. 

And yet every one hates his neighbour, 
and would tear him, if he might, to pieces 
with his teeth. That noble passion, the 
queen of all the rest, the sun of life, has no 
being in hell. In hell there is no love. 
They would kill themselves, but they can- 
not. Theirs is a life in death, a death that 
cannot die. They have no solace from 
past, present, or future. Sleep never comes 
to them that comes to all. They feel not 
the season’s difference, they have no al- 
manack, no stars. There is no clock in 
hell. Bridaine represents a tortured being 
rising from his bed of appalling agony, and 
asking What is the time? Anda dull voice 
out of the darkness answers Eternity ! 

There is no clock in hell. Only they 
hear the tick of the clock of conscience, for 
ever and for ever. The sick man, tossing 
through the whole night on his bed of pain, 
hears with satisfaction the striking of every 
long expected hour which proclaims the 
slow departure of the darkness; but at 
last, at last the twittering birds salute the 
dawn with song, little by little the sun rises 
from his daily sepulchre, his pain slackens, 
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sleep creeps on, and in the morning the 
faces of friends filled with tender solicitude 
surround his bed. But nothing of all this 
exists in hell. There, in hell, is no sunrise, 
nor sleep, nor dew of dawn, nor tuneful 
song of birds. Nothing but devils, dark- 
ness, desolation, and despair. 

Of the many curious hallucinations or im- 
postures which have made such sad impres- 
sions on the feebler intelligences of the 
world’s childhood, the visions of hell are 
not the least important. One of the earli- 
est sheaves of an exceedingly plentiful har- 
vest of visions, cataleptic or otherwise, gath- 
ered by monkish industry into the holy 
barn, is that of the Irish saint Fursy, or 
Fierey (as Milman spells it), in the seventh 
century, handed down to us by the Vener- 
able Bede. It is distinguished by a com- 
parative simplicity of detail. A monk of 
the ninth century, one Wettin or Vettin, 
gives an edition of hell illustrated with con- 
siderable care and ability. Why, he asks, 
is Charlemagne thus terribly tormented ?— 
the exact nature of this monarch’s suffering 
cannot be here reprodueed—why is a king 
who has done so much for the Church in 
this very distressing plight 2? The answer 
is that he was too fond of making love to 
the ladies. Passing over the personal ex- 
periences of those inspectors of hell, as they 
have been profanely called—of Saint Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and Sainte Thérése, and the 
Monk of Evesham—we come to the interest- 
ing vision of Vaukelin. Ordericus Vitalis 
tells of a worthy priest of Bonneval, named 
Gualchelmus, or Gualchelinus, or Vauque- 
lin, or Walkelin, who saw, on the Ist of 
January, in the year 1091—the moon then 
being in her eighth day in the constellation 
of the Ram—a vision of departed and repro- 
bate spirits. Among these an innumerable 
crowd of women rode on saddles enriched 
with red-hot nails. The wind lifted them 
from time to time a cubit, and then let 
them drop. Of these several were noble 
ladies of the priest’s acquaintance. ‘ As- 
suredly,’ said the priest, ‘I behold the 
ghosts of the departed, but none will believe 
me without tangible proof.’ He therefore 
mounted on a black horse, intending to 
take it home to convince his neighbours. 
But his foot touched a stirrup of red-hot 
iron, and the hand which held the bridle was 
frozen. A damned soul, tormented for his 
usuries, and for having taken a mill in 
mortgage for a debt, shows him a heavy bar 
of hot metal from that same mill, which he 
is condemned to carry in his mouth. The 
seer is afterwards told that the mass he sang 
on that day has saved him from destruction 


for his contemplated larceny of the horse, 
In most of these visions religious rather 
than virtuous deeds are rewarded, and the 
punishment of immorality is less by far than 
that of impiety. After beholding many 
more terrible sights which the ecclesiastical 
historian has minutely recorded, Walkelin 
falls seriously sick for a whole week. 
‘What I have written,’ says Ordericus, * | 
heard from his own mouth, with more which 
has escaped my memory. I have told it for 
the edification of my readers that the wicked 
may repent of their evil deeds.’ In the 
next century we read the composition of 
Tundale, another Irishman, in the reign of 
Stephen. This piece is in the best style, 
and approaches a Divine Comedy in prose 
One thing in his vision is particularly wor- 
thy of record : his soul, travelling through 
hell, asks the angel—its guardian in this 
perilous pass—how these tortures are con- 
sistent with the text ‘The Lord is good, 
Ilis merey is everlasting’ (Psalm c¢. 5). 
* That text,’ replies the angel, * has deceived 
many :’ and proceeds to explain the justice 
of boiling sinners and afterwards straining 
them through a cloth—a method of torture 
not devoid of a weird originality, but sug- 
gestive of a culinary operation with a colan- 
der which lessens somewhat the grandeur 
of the conception. 

Matthew Paris, in his chronicle of the 
time of King Stephen, a.p. 1153, gives an 
account of a certain soldier called Hoenus 
or Owen, yet another Irishman —it is 
strange how Irishmen abound in these 
visions—who obtained leave of the king to 
visit his parents in Ireland. There, remem- 
bering his sins—especially in the invasion 
of ecclesiastical property--he resolved to 
enter the Purgatory of the blessed St. Pat- 
rick. This was a cave into which if one 
entered truly penitent, he should be purged 
of his sins and see the torments of the 
damned into the bargain. With the license 
of the local bishop, the soldier enters that 
cave. Investigators hitherto had entered 
hell in the spirit only ; Owen enters it in 
the flesh, and discovers a vast twilight plain 
in which he is grievously assaulted by devils, 
but escapes them by the utterance of a 
sacred formula. In a second plain he sees 
persons of every age and of both sexes 
naked, with their bellies nailed to the 
ground by red-hot nails of iron, and all 
uttering a common miserere! Upon these 
wretched ones demons ran, whipping them 
as they went. Hoenus is again delivered 
by the repetition of what he had said before. 
In a third plain the people are lying on 
their backs, fixtures, with fiery dragons and 
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flaming serpents and horrid toads banquet- 
ing upon the contents of their bowels. In 
a fourth penal plain the ill-starred damned 
hang suspended over flames of sulphur by 
iron hooks in their feet, eyes, hands, nos- 
trils, ears, navels, and other parts of their 
anatomy. Several pages follow of other 
excruciating agonies, but the reader has 
probably by this time had enough of it. 
Like Macbeth, he has supped full of hor- 
rors, and direness grown familiar can no 
more start him. Besides, to adopt the 
phraseology used by one of these seers of 
visions, there would be an end to this arti- 
cle long before there was an end to the tor- 
ments mentioned in these books and others 
like them. A hundred tongues, a hundred 
mouths, and an iron voice would fail to de- 
scribe them all. They are, however, species 
of genera which have been skilfully summed 
up by one of the Schoolmen in two Latin 
hexameters :— 

Nix, nox, vox, lachryme, sulphur, laquei, sitis, 

iestus, 
Malleus, et stridor, spes perdita, vincula, vermes. 


A neat mnemonic form, whereby to remem- 
ber punishments of which, albeit they are 
spoken of, as Jeremy ‘Taylor says, ‘ vari- 
ously, uncertainly and unsatisfyingly,’ it 
may be said, as indeed it has been said, that 
nobody can, without an express revelation, 


prove that they are not true. 

The infernal punishments shown by Vir- 
gil to Dante, who descended into hell, like 
Hereules and Orpheus and Theseus and 
others, including those mentioned above, 
are in this age of educational progress fa- 
miliar to misses who ‘smell of bread and 
butter.’ The following synopsis is merely 
intended to refresh the memory—so apt to 
languish—of the adult. 

In the very entrance and gate of Dante’s 
hell are placed the apathetic, the indifferent 
in spiritual things, a neutral society, while 
on earth, in the matter of retigious good 
and evil, which now fills the air with sighs 
und lamentations, an air stained by solid 
darkness and unpierced by the light of any 
star. Then in the first circle or limbo the 
unbaptised, among whom is Virgil himself, 
desire without hope. In the second are 
carnal sinners tossed by warring winds 
where light is silent. In the third gluttons 
bitten by Cerberus are exposed in a stinking 
land to storms of hail. In the fourth are 
the prodigal and the miser, each pushing a 
heavy weight up a hill with his breast. In 
the fifth are the irascible under the foul and 
fetid slime of the Stygian lake. In the 
sixtn arch-heretics smart and agonise in 
tombs of flame. In the seventh the violent 
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swim in rivers of blood, suicides are changed 
into gnarled trees, and blasphemers writhe 
under a rain of fire. In the eighth, or 
Malebolge, are pimps scourged by demons, 
flatterers sunk in human ordure, simonists 
with their heads downwards in equal and 
circular holes, prophets with their faces re- 
versed—both of these punishments are prob- 
ably new and original—publie peculators in 
a lake of boiling pitch, hypocrites under 
gilded hoods of lead, sacrilegists stung by 
serpents, schismatics, among whom is Mu- 
hammad, with maimed limbs, alchemists, 
forgers, and impostors, among them Ulysses, 
the hero of the Homeric poem, the victims 
of varied disease. Inthe ninth circle, which 
corresponds to the seventh or nethermost 
Muslim hell, Al Hawiyah, which, being in- 
terpreted, is the place of precipitous de- 
scent, the hell of hypocrites, the last, the 
worst, the frozen, traitors are fitly placed ; 
and among these, blue pinched, shrouded 
in ice, and chattering like storks, are to be 
found the most famous of that crafty crew, 
Lucifer and Judas. 

Of this long catalogue of post-mortem 
ills, the credit is far from being entirely 
due to the fertile fancy of Alighieri. The 
punishments of which he has given such 
minutely detailed and graphic descriptions 
were not all invented by himself. He is 
indebted for most of them to the above- 
quoted visions. His funereal song is but a 
faithful echo of the passionate fanaticism 
and barbaric fierceness of the fourteenth 
century. 

Suso, or St. Amandus, a Dominican pro- 
fessor of theology in the sixteenth century, 
in his Der ewigen Weyssheit Biichlin, in the 
chapter ‘Von immerwerender Pein der 
Hellen,’ has a touch of pathos followed by 
a conception of quaint originality :— 

Alas! [thus the chorus of the damned goes up] 
alas for our woe and pain which must endure for 
ever! Alas, oh, for ever and for ever! what art 
thou? Alas end without all end! Alas death be- 
yond all death! To die every moment, and yet 
never to be able to die! Alas father and mother ! 
and all we love! God be gracious to you always, 
for we may never see you, never love you any 
more. We must be separated from you for ever. 
Alas separation! Alas everlasting separation ! 
how full of fear art thou ! 

. . . Alas! we want nothing but a millstone, as 
broad as the whole earth, and so thick and high 
as to touch the Heaven on every side, and let a 
little bird come only once in a hundred thousand 
years, and take away from the stone a piece only 
so big as the tenth part of a miilet grain, we poor 
wretches want nothing else save that, when this 
stone is at an end, our martyrdom may have an 
end also ; and yet that may never be ! 

Quevedo’s hell in the sixth of his visions, 
written in 1608, goes by the appellation of 
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Las Zahurdas de Pluton, or Pluto’s Pig- 
sties. ‘This is rather a satire on the follies 
and vices of his time than a deliberate at- 
tempt to portray the condition of the 
damned. Passing through a little door like 
®# mousetrap, through which it was easy to 
get in, but impossible to get out, Quevedo 
beholds the devils busied in punishing with 
various pains the tradesmen who ruin their 
neighbours by selling them what is unneces- 
sary at a high price, the poets who torment 
one another, the false wits who are confined 
by themselves lest their frigidity should ex- 
tinguish the fires of hell, those who boast of 
their high birth and ancient descent, men 
of so-called honour, astrologers, hypocrites, 
and many others. Shelley’s Peter Bell the 
Third is written in much the same vein. 

In 1620 was published Decker’s Dream, 
in which the volume of hell was opened to 
him, wherein he read many wonderful 
things. It bears the naive motto Fst Deus 
in nobis, agitaunte calescimus illo. Decker 
passes through hell’s regions— 

Being mounted on a spirit’s back, which ran 

With mandrake shrieks, and iike a lubrican. 
The lubrican adds a mysterious charm to 
the couplet. There is no remarkable orig- 
inality in the Dream. It is the old, old 
story of agonies-—— 

In boiling brimstone, lead, and oil, and blood. 


Such, says the genial Dr. Johnson, is the 
malignity of Milton that hell grows darker 
at his frown. Let us see if this be so. We 
may well imagine that human fancy cannot 
add to the horrors we have already encoun- 
tered. Milton’s hell is situated at the bot- 
tom of Chaos. Its description is, in short, 
an antarctic region of fire and ice, of dire 
hail and ever-burning sulphur. Its dis- 
tance from heaven is three semi-diameters 
of our mundane system. The stature of 
Satan reaches thesky. Four infernal rivers 
are introduced from the pagan theology. 
In this geographical view Lethe is also in- 
cluded. On the other side of the flood of 
oblivion is a frozen continent. Hither all 
the damned are haled by harpy-footed Furies 
from beds of fire to pine in ice. The gates 
of hell are guarded by Death and Sin, in 
forms too well known to need description. 
By these ideal architects a long bridge is 
built from hell to the ‘ utmost orbs of this 
frail world,’ which, being interpreted by 
Masson is, the uttermost circle of the starry 
sphere. Milton’s torments are more poetic, 
but less painful, we may suppose than those 
of the Christian fathers. Just. Georg 
Schottel, a contemporary of Milton, added 
to the literature of hell his ron Wheel 


(Kisernes Rad von der ewigen Hollenguval) 
in some 300 pages, and Meyfart his /ed//sche 
Sodoma, in about 800. 

In 1715 appeared /ell opened to Chis. 
tians, to caution them from entering it, a 
translation from the Italian of the Jesuit 
Pinamonti. This book contains considers- 
tions of the infernal pains distributed like 
Francatelli’s bills of fare for every day in 
the week. ‘The first consideration for Nup- 
day treats of the prison of hell, its strait 
ness, its darkness, its stench, and concludes 
with a prayer to avoid it. The book is il- 
lustrated with seven woodcuts of fantastic 
horror. The woodcut for Sunday shows a 
sinner in a cage fettered and in flames. Ile 
is pierced through with spears. ‘Two mon- 
sters assail him, one above with the head of 
au panther, the body of a serpent, and the 
wings of a griffin, and one below of a similar 
composite form. Marks of their bites are 
plainly visible about him. This book, with 
its emblematic plates, passed through severa! 
editions. ‘The last was printed in 1Is44. 
Successive artists have occasionally added 
to the original alarm. * Do not,’ says Pin- 
amonti in his preface, ‘ suppose that I have 
exaggerated aught. I have indeed failed 
on the other side.’ 

The work of Pinamonti is fairly familiar 
from Lecky’s reference to it. It cannot, 
however, compete in any way with a much 
less known volume, published in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, by Father 
Gio. Battista Manni, also an Italian Jesuit. 
The Eternal Prison of Hell for the Hard- 
hearted Sinner reached in 1692 its eleventh 
edition. It was translated into German in 
1683 with additions. It possesses four 
times the number of illustrations in Pina- 
monti, and every picture is quadruply pain- 
ful. [Historical examples are added to every 
illustration. The book treats, in order, of 
the pains of the five senses, of darkness, 
walk, despair, fire, immobility, eternity, 
and poisonous reptiles. It has a chapter on 
the multiplicity of torments, and on the 
want of room among thedamned. ‘Tyrants, 
misers, drunkards, blaphemers, and un- 
chaste women have all their specially de- 
vised punishments. ‘The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that absence of faith is the 
cause of hell. ‘ Dalle quali cose tutte 
chiaramente si comprende ’—thus the au- 
thor—‘ che la mancanza o la freddezza della 
fede sia la vera cagione di tutti ipeccati 
che sono nel mondo.’ What a contrast 
these two volumes of the Italian Jesuits 
present to the innocent loving-kindness of 
that tender-hearted village priest who, ob- 
serving his congregation affected to tears by 
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a picture of the infernal punishments he 
had predicted from the pulpit as their pos- 
sible fate, concluded his homily by this 
comfortable exhortation :—‘ Do not, my 
beloved brethren, I beseech you, be thus 
overburdened with distress. I have told 
you of these punishments, as they have been 
told to me, but, after all, I really cannot 
youch for their truth.’ 

A Welsh view of hell was given in the 
beginning of the last century by Elis Wyn, 
a Welsh parson, in a prose allegory called 
The Sleeping Bard. 'The reverend gentle- 
man is taken by an angel to hell in his 
sleep. There is nothing remarkable about 
this work, except the donation to the devil 
of afamily of three daughters—Pleasure, 
Luere, and Pride—and the introduction of 
au new demon, the demon of tobacco. 

An original idea of hell was the result of 
the speculative inquiries of Jean Hardouin. 
This most learned fool, as he has been some- 
what impolitely called by Peignot, among 
the Jesuits, was a contemporary of Pina- 
monti. He maintained that the rotation of 
the earth was due to the efforts of the 
damned to escape from their central fire. 
Climbing up the walls of hell, they caused 
the earth to revolve as a squirrel its cage, or 
a dog the spit. ; 

From the description of hell by Jonathan 
Edwards, that sturdy theologian, one sen- 
tence will probably be found more than 
sufficient :— 

After you shall have worn out the age of the 
sun, moon, and stars in your dolorous groans and 
lamentations, without rest day and night, or one 
minute’s ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever 
being delivered ; after you shall have worn outa 
thousand more such ages, you shall have no hope, 
but shall know that you are not one whit nearer 
tothe end of your torments: but that still there 
are the same groans, the same shrieks, the same 
doleful cries incessantly to be made by you... . 
Your bodies, which shall have been burning all 
this while in those glowing flames, shall not have 
been consumed, but will remain to roast through 
eternity. 

But still, even according to this amiable 
ecclesiastic, the damned will have one satis- 
faction. It isan ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and theirs will be the unselfish con- 
solation of reflecting that the sight of the 
hell torments which they suffer will exalt 
the happiness of the saints for ever ; for it 
will make them ‘ more sensible of it, it will 
give them a more lively relish of it.’ Pa- 
rents will see their children, children their 
parents, wives their husbands, and hus- 
bands their wives, in ineffable agony, and 
prize their own felicity the more—* a sense 
of the opposite misery in all cases greatly 
increases the relish of any joy.’ 
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This is no new idea of Jonathan Edwards. 
In the third part of the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the great schoolman, the 
friend of Bonaventura, in the ninety-fourth 
supplementary question, it is concluded in 
three articles—first, that since contraries 
set each other in relief, the blessed in the 
kingdom of heaven will see the tortures of 
the damned, that their own blessedness may 
the more delight them; secondly, that 
since the damned cannot be transferred 
from their misery, the blessed will have no 
compassion upon them; and, lastly, that 
the holy ones in heaven will not rejoice in 
the pains of the damned per se, but per ac- 
cidens, since they contemplate therein the 
divine justice and their own freedom there- 
from. Thus the Seraphic Doctor. And 
Tertullian, in his De Spectaculis, antici- 
yates with frank delight the torments of 
his ethnic opponents. ‘Ah! the broad 
magnificence of that scene! How shall I 
laugh and be glad and exult when I see 
these wise philosophers, who teach that the 
Gods are indifferent and men soulless, roast- 
ing and browning before their own disciples 
in hell. ‘Then shall I hear these dramatists 
declaim in tragedies of their own passion, 
then shall I see these actors become yet more 
supple in the fire. ‘Then will this chariot- 
driver appear one red with his flaming char- 
iot.’ with other considerations of the same 
kidney. * Tantene animis celestibus ire !° 

The Floge de l’ Enfer, attributed to one 
Bénard, or Bernard, but probably written 
by the Abbe Quesnel, is, like Quevedo’s 
Pigsties, merely a picture of humanity and 
a satire on the foolish fashions of the time. 
‘he reader must be sick and tired, says the 
author, of the numerous descriptions of 
hell torments. He therefore proposes, for 
a change, to write in praise of hell. It isa 
strange subject perhaps of praise, but the 
learned Erasmus has written in praise of 
folly, and the elegant Lucian in praise of a 
fly. The nature of the work is shown by 
its commencement. All good things are 
placed in the middle. The mean is golden. 
The kernel is in the centre of the fruit. 
Jerusalem is in the centre of the habitable 
globe. The sun is in the centre of our eos- 
mie system. Hell is in the centre of the 
arth. The broad way is easier than the 
strait. Philosophers, politicians, poets, his- 
torians, artists, mathematicians, the bravest 
men, the fairest women, the best society, 
we find them all in hell. 

Chateaubriand, in Les Martyrs, gives a 
more modern and less horrible idea of hell 
than has yet been presented to the reader. 
The pain in Les Martyrs endured by the 
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damned is rather moral than physical, and 
no minute detail of torture is attempted. 
The book is big with pretty passages. Sa- 
tan is dragged down to hell by the weight 
of his own wickedness. Though the king 
of that dismal domain, he himself is ap- 
palled by its lugubrious sounds. Death, a 
skeleton, appears like a black stain upon the 
flames which burn and leap behind her. 
The livid rays of infernal light pass through 
the hollows of her bones. Satan mocks the 
cries of the poor—placed in hell by Chateau- 
briand probably for the first time—calling 
them the enemies of all exalted above them 
by education or by morals. In the centre 
of the abyss of hell, in the midst of an ocean 
of blood and tears, a black castle stands, 
beaten by eternal storms. This is Satan’s 
home. A barren tree is before its door, and 
on its windy summit waves the fallen arch- 
angel’s standard of pride half consumed by 
the divine lightning. 

In Pollok’s Course of Time, published in 
the first quarter of the present century, we 
have several graphic and interesting pic- 
tures ; notably of the wall of fiery adamant 
so high that Hope cannot fly over it, of the 
sad figures traced in fire, of the worm that 
never dies feeding upon a quivering heart— 
pictures described, without much pretence 
to originality, but with considerable unc- 
tion, in blank verse. 

The Breve fra Helvede, written by V. A. 
Thisted, under the pseudonym of M. Rowel, 
published in 1866 at Copenhagen, present 
consciousness and memory as hell's only 
torments. Thisted, both in his sobriety 
and in his satire, reminds the reader of 
Quevedo. Not inferior to the best pictures 
of the Spanish wit are those of Pilate ever 
washing his hands, like Lady Macbeth, to 
efface the stain of blood, and ever asking, 
‘What is truth ?’ Of Judas, with a noose 
about his neck, and thirty pieces of silver 
burning his palm, which return to him as 
often as he casts them away, while he re- 
peats incessantly, ‘ What is that to us? see 
thou to that!’ Of the servant of the high 
priest with shrivelled fingers crying again 
and again, ‘ Why smotest thou me?’ Curi- 
ous things are told us, too, in this book. 
Hell has its churches, and its sensational 
preachers, but there are no children in hell. 
It has its theatres, balls, novels, and finally 
its post-office, of which the peculiarity is 
that there the applicant is compelled to re- 
ceive the letters he himself has written, and 
all his scandal-disseminating, anonymous 
lying epistles burn holes in his compulsorily 
outstretched hand. 

_ Passing over the contributions of Sweden- 
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borg and Blake, the reader arrives at : re- 
cently published tract, The Sight of deli, 
written for children by the Rev. J. Furniss, 
This gives a detailed description of many 
terrible tortures. <A girl of sixteen stardds 
with bare feet upon a red-hot floor. A joy 
with flames issuing from his ears is im- 
mersed up to his neck in a boiling ketile, 
A little child utters shrieks of agony in a 
burning oven. Matthew Horbery’s Jay i;y 
into the Seripture Doctrine concerning te 
duration of Future Punishment—a work 
bristling with sacred texts and originally 
written against Whiston in 1744—was re- 
published not more than a dozen years avo, 
And there is more than one edition in tie 
present century, besides a Dutch translation 
in 1860, of the Sighs from Hell ; or Grovns 
of a Damned Soul, anv unfamiliar sample of 
the familiar eloquence of Bunyan. A curi- 
ous entry in the bibliography of this subject. 
that of Henri Johanet’s Descente aux Lunfers 
—which is merely a topographic study of 
the Bay of Naples and its vicinity—recalls 
Gosse’s On Viol and Flute, which has been 
referred to as a treatise on musical instru- 
ments, 

There is no space in the present article 
todo more than allude to the representa- 
tion of hell in the mystery plays, and in 
church sculpture. On either of these topics 
an essay might be written. The sermons 
upon hell of such saints as Bonaventura and 
Dominic, preached at midnight, with a 
sudden and dramatic extinguishment of 
candles, are in their way as interesting and 
effective as the numerous pictures of hell by 
the ancient artists. For the painters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Dante 
was the general guide. Sandro Botticelli’s 
engravings illustrate every circumstance of 
the Divine Comedy. Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole has not succeeded in making his de- 
mons terrible, but ex revanche he has made 
them fat. The Oreagnas, both Bernard 
and Andrea, Jacques Callot and Peter 
Breughel the younger, have contributed 
largely to the infernal Nigaristan. Peter, 
indeed, was called Hell Breughel. Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment, with its pagan 
bark of Charon and its revenge on Biagio, 
is of course well known. 

The place of hell has given rise to very 
wide divergence of theological doctrine. It 
is the darkened air of Chaos, it is the waters 
above the firmament, it is the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, it is the poles, it is the an- 
tipodes, it is Mars, it is. as Plutarch also 
opined, the moon. It is clearly not any 
burning mountain, such as Hecla, tna, 
or Vesuvius, as some fatuous folk have 
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maintained, because these mountains are 
not for ever vomiting fire. ‘The general, 
and perhaps the orthodox, opinion—this 
assertion is made with considerable doubt 
—places hell in the earth’s centre. Such 
appears to be the conviction of Tertullian 
and others, borrowed perhaps from Plato’s 
Phedo ; Jeremy Drexel, writing in 1680, 
deduces it from the history of Korah. Ob- 
jections were very soon started to this be- 
lief, such as the absence of air, the presence 
of water, the combustion of the earth, and 
the insuflicieney of room. ‘Then rose up 
one Tobias Swinden, M.A., a rector of 
Cuxton in Kent, and published in 1797 a 
book well stuffed with recondite erudition, 
showing that the local hell is, in all prob- 
ability, the sun. ‘The spots upon that fiery 
orb are possibly clotted companies of damned 
souls. 

The idea of locating hell in the sun was 
promulgated more than a century before 
the time ef Swinden by Sandys in his 
Travels, but he speaks of the Muslim and 
not of the Christian Tartarus. The relig- 
ious tenets entertained by the Mahom- 
medans—who have by the way an especial 
hell for Christians, the third of the seven, 
called //utamah, which, being interpreted, 
is the place of breaking—exceed, according 
to Sandys, the vanity of dreams and all old 
wives’ fables. For they declare that Cain 
will be the ringleader of the damned ; that 
the burning globe of the sun will be their 
continent ; and that the Devil or Iblis will 
be ultimately annihilated. 

About the shape of hell another question 
arises. Is it oblong, square, circular, or 
pyramidal ? It is probably circular, but 
its area is uncertain. 

in the matter of hell’s inhabitants, also, 
declarations greatly differ. When Eliza- 
beth died and James the First came in, an 
Irish priest thus expressed it :—‘ Elizabetha 
in Oreum detrusa, successit Jacobus alter 
hereticus.? *‘ You will ask,” says Selden, 
who relates this story, ‘why did they use 
such language in their Church? Answer : 
Why does the nurse tell the child of Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones? To keep it in 
auwe!* Medieval ecclesiastics commonly 
placed in hell their enemies and opponents. 
Still we commonly say a judgment falls 
upon a man for something in him we can- 
not abide. Much more than two thirds of 
the human race must necessarily be turned 
into hell, according to those who set therein 
all the heathen. By numerous authors, 
the wisest and best men of antiquity— 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Trajan, and 
Epictetus—the most moral and religious 


votaries of alien creeds are confounded in 
the penal pit with the most execrable of 
mankind. Dr. Emmons, an American 
clergyman of repute, in the earlier half of 
the present century, in a remarkably im- 
partial sermon On the Hopeless State of the 
Heathen, Qamns atheists, deists, heretics 
and heathen alike. ‘The future state of 
man, it seems to some, depends upon his 
views of predestination. Dr. Prideaux told 
his auditory they are damned who do not 
believe in this, and in original sin and in 
other matters of a similar nature. Very 
few in this business are so liberal as Luther, 
who spoke of Cicero as ‘ein weiser und 
fleissiger Mann ; ich hoffe unser lieber Gott 
werde ihm und seines gleichen gnadig sein.’ 

The most interesting book on the future 
state of the heathen was written by Francis 
Collio, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, De animabus Paganorum libri 
quingue. This work, which is full of 
learned arguments and quotations, contains 
some 900 pages. Its reach extends from 
Melchisedec to Tertullian, and it embraces 
Orpheus, Homer, the Seven Wise Men, the 
Sibyls, the Magi, Apollonius Tyaneus, and 
many more. About the souls of the Queen 
of Sheba and Hermes Trismegistus Collio 
declines to express an opinion. He sup- 
poses that the friends of Job, the midwives 
Sephora and Phua, Melchisedec and Solo- 
mon, are exulting in the beatitude of the 
blest, but that Balaam, Nebuchadnezzar 
and ‘Tertullian are irrecoverably damned. 
In this list of the lost Origen is commonly 
included. Etienne Binet, who wrote a 
whole book about Origen’s future state, 
puts the matter, like Cornellius in his £x- 
actissima infantium in limbo clausorum 
querela &c., in a legal form. The judge 
defers his opinion sine die, but Binet thinks 
that the evidence, on the whole, is in favour 
of the Saint's acquittal. Others besides 
Origen have had books devoted solely to a 
consideration of their condition after death. 
Among them are Pythagoras, Seneca, and 
Thomas i Becket. Swedenborg is said to 
have set David and Paul among the damned, 
but made George the Second and Louis the 
Fourteenth into angels. The Rev. R. W. 
Dibdin, M.A., minister of the West Street 
Episcopal Chapel, St. Giles, thinks, in a 
sermon entitled The Patriot Palmerston, 
was he saved? that the Lord may have had 
mercy on him though at the eleventh hour. 

Of devils, Gulielmus Parisiensis has found 
on an exact computation that there are 
44,435,556, but it has been said that they 
vastly exceed that number. ‘Their external 
forms and internal characteristics have been 
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minutely described. Their bodies are not 
terrestrial, but, according to the Chureh 
scholastics. something analogous. John 
Wier, a physician of Cléves, convineed that 
this world is peopled by crowds of devils, 
wrote in 1576 a book of some thousand folio 
pages, which is one of our chief sources of 
information on the subject. Ife makes 72 
princes of devils, with 7,405,926 subjects. 
He may have owed this information to his 
master, Cornelius Agrippa. Collin de 
Planey, in his Dictionnaire Infernal, has 
given pictorial illustrations to supplement 
Wier. The figure of a devil, generically, is 
that of a goat with two horns in front and 
two behind; but he also appears as a frog, 
a fly, a donkey, and a spider. Blake saw 
him as a swimming spider. He assumes, 
shortly, every shape except that of a dove 
and of a lamb. By Europeans he is com- 
monly painted black. The Africans prefer 
a white devil. That old serpent Satan, the 
supreme Prince of this world, of the powers 
of the air, and of darkness, Lucifer ‘he devil 
par excellence, is described as a great red 
dragon with seven crowned heads, ten horns, 
and a huge tail. He has two deputies, one 
of the sea, having three crowns more than 
his master, displayed with the body of a 
leopard, the feet of a bear, and the tail of 
a lion; the other of the earth, known as 
the beast, with two horns only. Lucifer, 
who spoke with Eve, being bound in Tar- 
tarus, is, according to some authorities, not 
busied with this world, and Beelzebub is 
his lieutenant here. The demons are di- 
vided into hierarchies, and one is preferred 
before another. ‘There is, moreover, a di- 
vision of demons into those of air, who are 
concerned with storms and lightning, those 
of earth, who bring sickness and death, and 
those of water, who busy themselves about 
wrecks. Some of the most important de- 
mons are named by the pupil of Cornelius 
Agrippa: Sytry, Nibhas, Morax, Nisroch, 
Otis, Pruflas, Oray, Tartac, Valefar, and 
Chax. Chax, or Scox, is described as like 
a stork, with a thin hoarse voice. He can 
take away the sight and the hearing. He 
can also take away (from their right own- 
ers) money and horses. fle is addicted to 
lving, save when he is introduced into a 
triangle, when he will immediately speak of 
hidden treasures. Ife rules over thirty 
legions of devils. 
As to the number of the damned there is 
also dissent. Some, as Crlius Secundus 
Curio, in his Amplitude of the Heavenly 
Realm, suppose that the number of the 
saved will be much greater. Prudentius, a 





Christian poet of the fourth century, opined 
that a few only would be damned— 
paucosque non piorum 
Patitur perire in wevum., 

Others think the number will be much 
less; and others, again, that it will be 
equal. But Dr. Lewis du Moulin, a pro- 
fessor of history at Oxford in 1680, proved 
from Scripture and other evidence, to his 
own satisfaction plainly and conclusively, 
in his Moral Reflections upon the Number 
of the EBlect, that not one in a hundred 
thousand (nay, probably, not one in a mill- 
ion), from Adam down to our times, shall 
be saved. And the Professor is certainly 
in the right of it, if, as we are told, all liars 
will be damned. Modern opinion on this 
subject seems to side with Curio. As all 
idiots and children between seven and twelve 
will undoubtedly go to heaven, the propor- 
tion of the damned to the saved will be as 
that of the inhabitants of prisons and peni- 
tentiaries to the whole population. 

It is a vain thing, says the author of the 
Uror Hebraica, to talk of a heretic, for a 
man ean think no otherwise than he does 
think. Opinion, whereof neither gods nor 
brutes partake, has made all the confusion 
in the world. Yet will men continue to 
disseminate opinions, and to talk of heresies, 
and many are those which have from time 
to time arisen about hell. They will be 
touched as lightly as possible, for here one 
walks ‘ per ignes suppositos cineri doloso.’ 

About the eternity of punishment there 
has been lately quite a little epidemic of 
controversy. But this is, in truth, a very 
old matter of religious debate. St. Augus- 
tin wrote a whole book on the subject. 
The lively discussions and discordant speeu- 
lations which buzz about our ears buzzed 
with a near similarity of sound from the 
mouths of Epicureans and Peripatetics. 
Platonists and Origenists, lewd Pagans and 
carnal Christians, about the ears of the early 
Fathers of the Church. Nothing was satis- 
factorily determined then. Nothing is sat- 
isfactorily determined now. Yet it is an 
article of faith with a large section of Chris- 
tian people. Both the Jew and the Mus- 
lim, however bad, are saved from everlasting 
torment. But eternal damnation for the 
Christian is a cardinal tenet of orthodoxy. 
This burning question is like the shirt of 
Nessus. It is difficult for many people to 
tear it from them. In vain may Mr. Mor- 
ley speak of it as the most frightful idea 
that ever corroded human character. In 
vain Herbert Spencer includes it among be- 

liefs destined to die out. In vain is the 
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observation of Oliver Wendell Holmes that 
all reasoning, all texts, cannot reconcile the 
supposition of a world of sleepless torment 
with the declaration that God is love. Un- 
belief, pathetically laments Carlyle, has got 
so far that it would be some comfort even 
if we could believe in adevil. The philoso- 
pher takes too desponding a view of the 
situation. Not only do most of us believe 
in a devil, but in eternal damnation to 
boot. 

The mixed constitution of the human 
mind is curiously shown by the fact that 
the same saint who wrote a book supporting 
eternal pains was also the author of some 
observations touching the purpose of the 
creation of hell, otherwise too naughty to 
be quoted. ‘I reply,’ says St. Augustin, 
‘to him who inquires what the divinity did 
before he made heaven and earth—not, in- 
deed, that which one is reported to have re- 
plied in a jocular fashion in order to avoid 
the question—he prepared Gehenna for such 
us are for investigating mysteries. No! I 
would reply that | know not what I do not 
know, rather than put off the matter ina 
manner which might cover an earnest in- 
quirer with mockery, though the respondent 
might obtain the praise of a witty fellow.’ 
The Saint afterwards says boldly that before 
the divinity created heaven and earth, he 
did—nothing. The jocular story of St. 
Augustin recalls the negro preacher who, in 
explaining the creation, showed how Adam 
was made out of clay, and then set to dry 
against a post. But, said a sceptic of the 
congregation, ‘if Adam was first man, who 
fixed dat ere post 7’ * Dry up dere, nig- 
ger,’ replied the preacher ; * anoder of dem 
questions ‘Il bust up dis whole meeting.’ 

Prudentius has in some of his hymns 
given vent to the heterodox opinion that 
the damned have an annual holiday. They 
repose, he sings, on the day of the resurrec- 
tlon :— 

Marcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus 
Exsultatque sui carceris otio 
Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : 
Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. 

Of this matter Jeremy Taylor has taken 
notice. It is, according to him, an idle 
fancy to suppose that when the paschal 
taper burns, the flames of hell cannot burn 
until the holy wax is spent, and he assures 
us that the evil portion of the damned shall 
be continued without intermission of evil. 

After the form of excommunication writ 
by Ernulphus had been read by Dr. Slop in 
Tristram Shandy, ‘1 declare,’ quoth my 
uncle Toby, ‘my heart would not let me 
curse the devil himself with so much bitter- 
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ness.” And when Dr. Slop replied, ‘ He is 
cursed and damned already to all eternity,’ 
‘I am sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle Toby. 
‘Too merciful,’ says Dr. Rusea, an eminent 
Italian theologian who presented the world 
in 1621 with a volume of some 600 pages 
on the subject of hell—‘ too merciful are 
many and insanely mild and compassionate 
in the matter of devils. ‘They will have us 
suppose that at some time, after many 
myriads of years indeed, yet still at some 
time, they may return to happiness and to 
heaven.” John Tritheim, in his Chronicle 
of the Benedictine Abbey of Hirsau of 
Wirtemberg, speaks of a yet more terrible 
heresy in 1315—forsooth, that both Lucifer 
and his demons would be eventually restored 
to beatitude, but that St. Michael and all 
angels would be deputed for eternal torment. 
The final restoration of the devil has been 
supported by the authority of Origen and 
his less known pupil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Ambrose and Jerome, according to 
some ; but others deny this support, and 
declare in the case of Origen that his pages 
have been adulterated by heretical subter- 
fuge and deceit. This particular heresy 
bears in the religious phraseology of the 
present the title of Restorationism. It was 
maintained by Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, 
Jeremy White, who, in the interval of mak- 
ing love to his master’s daughter, wrote a 
book On the Restoration of all Things, or 
the Recovery of the whole Creation out of 
their Fall. The opinion of the modern 
Annihilationists, among whom is to be 
numbered John Locke, appears to have 
been sustained by Arnobius and by Ireneus. 
They supposed the damned would be anni- 
hilated by the fire which is with them the 
sybmol of destruction, but not of suffering. 
The Universalists, whose views approach 
very closely those of the Restorationists, 
who seem to deny the existence of hell, and 
say that all will be ultimately saved, date 
from the beginning of Christian history. 
A celebrated modern exponent of these 
views, Hosea Ballou of Boston, was also a 
Unitarian. The famous Archbishop Tilot- 
son informed his audience that the threat- 
ened pains of hell might be remitted. Of 
course the Bible is quoted in confirmation 
of all these heresies by their supporters, as 
it is quoted in defence of every variety of 
religious creed; the Bible—whereby, as 
Selden says, if they would speak clearly, 
they mean themselves, but they are ashamed 
to say so. 

Origen holds the heresy of a metaphorical 
fire in direct opposition to the Schoolmen 
who, describing hell’s pains as positive and 
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negative, tell us that the former, those of 
sense, are literally indicated by the fire, and 
the latter, those of loss, metaphorically by 
the worm. Origen, in his De Principiis, 
says, the fire of hell is kindled by the sin- 
ner himself and not by another. ‘That the 
fuel of this fire issin. That outer darkness 
is nought save ignorance. ‘That the sinner 
has, as it were, some seeds of sin left in his 
soul from which arises a whole harvest of 
ills. The contemplation of these ills is his 
punishment. This is the fire which is 
profitable for the soul’s cleansing. It is an 
emendatory fire. The raison d’étre of hell 
is not condemnation, but correction. Ori- 
gen, in a word, substituted purgatory for 
hell. John Scotus Erigena followed his 
example in the ninth century, and Bossuet, 
in his sermon on the Glory of God, says, 
‘ L’Enfer, si nous entendons, c’est le péche 
lui-méme.”’ The Christian homilist is dan- 
gerously near the pagan philosopher Lucre- 
tius, who says, ‘in vita sunt omnia nobis.’ 
And they both approach in this respect the 
unbelieving Sadducee. Hell has also been 
supposed to bea living animal, as, accord- 
ing to Origen, was the earth ; conscience, 
passion. the body, death and a naughty 
life. The last view was that of Philo and 
of Jean-Jacques. It is very near that of 
Swedenborg, who found the fire of hell in 
the love of self and of the world. Why, 
asked Rousseau, are we to look for hell in 
another life? But these are idle interpre- 
tations. There is, indeed, no orthodox 
doubt that the fire is material. 

A common opinion divides hell into four 
parts—the lowest part is for demons, for 
the souls of the damned, and for their 
bodies after the resurrection ; the next is 
purgatory, where the same fire burns, but 
differs in duration ; the next is the limbo 
of unbaptised infants, and the next or high- 
est, that of the fathers or just men dead 
before the season of redemption, called 
Abraham’s bosom. The third of these 
partitions of hell will be thickly populated. 
It has been said that, including embryos, 
two-thirds of the human race perish as in- 
fants unbaptised. If this be so, the ‘ domus 
exilis Plutonia’ of Horace must by this 
time be fairly full. 

The damnation of unbaptised babies has 
afforded, from the days of St. Augustin, 
the ‘durus pater infantum’ in the fourth 
century, a wide arena for the tactics and 
evolutions of the Evangelical militia. A 
certain prigst has condemned the doctrine 
of their salvation in terms to which an audi- 
tor unfamiliar with polemical theology 
might object as unbefitting a humane man, 


not to speak of a servant of God. his 
monster of atheism, he says, referring to 
that doctrine, has little by little grown like 
a venomous serpent, and has by its slimy 
convolutions wound its way into our midst. 
Michael Wigglesworth, in his Day of Doom, 
written in what its author probably sup- 
posed was poetry, introduces the reprobate 
infants complaining of their punishment 
for Adam’s sin, but, replies the divine ar- 
biter, ‘you may with reason share in his 
treason . . . yet unto you I shall allow the 
easiest room in hell.’ How deeply theology 
has dived into this question may be seen hy 
consulting Walch (J. G.), De Fide in 
Utero. The prevalent persuasion seems to 
be that infants, being stained with original 
sin, are the predestinated prey of demons. 
It has been said indeed that hell is paved 
with skulls of infants not a span long, that 
the soul of an unbaptised baby flits over 
marshes in winter nights in the form of an 
ignis fatuus—and that the bosom of the 
robin was burned in the penal fire while he 
carried a drop of water in his charity toa 
child in hell. How, it is asked, if belief 
and good works be essential to salvation, 
‘an infants be saved ? and, again, if chil- 
dren be totally depraved, 1s it true that of 
such is the kingdom of heaven? The /’r- 
actissima infantium &e. of Cornellius, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1531, now exceedingly 
rare, gives a fanciful report of a case on 
this matter, a case reported with all the 
formalities of civil and canon law. — First 
comes the declaration of infants in limbo 
against divine judgment. Then the plea of 
the defendant, then the replication of the 
plaintiffs, and then the decision of the 
judge. Though the decision is against the 
plaintiffs, Giarasse was so shocked at their 
replication, that he calls the author of the 
case a miserable abortion, and thanks God 
that even the publisher was reduced to pov- 
erty for having printed so impious a book. 

Finally, what have the sceptics, the free- 
thinkers, to say on this subject of hell? 
Like the poor, they are always with us, and 
their surmises, though inaccurate and illu- 
sory, must be allowed to adulterate the 
pages of tho present, as they stained from 
the earliest period those of the past. ‘They 
say, with Madame Guyon, that pure love 
and not pure hate is the only everlasting 
fire. That though they are provoked to 
mirth by the absurdity of hell, they are also 
provoked to wrath by its cruelty. That the 
good should be loved and the bad should be 
hated for itself, and not from hope of re- 
ward in heaven or fear of punishment in 
hell. That endless punishment is not credi- 
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ble, being out of all proportion to crime. 
'That the clergy would have us believe in it 
avainst the voices of our heads and hearts. 
As the good woman said to her husband, 
‘What, will you believe your own eyes be- 
fore your own sweet wife?’ That the in- 
fliction of it is not overcoming evil with 
good. That it would not benetit, to use a 
human figure of speech, the deity as inflic- 
tor, nor the saints as spectators, nor the 
damned as sufferers. That it is hardly good 
tidings of great joy. That, if it be the 
proper wages of sin, the sinner could never 
receive payment in full. 

They allow, however, that it forms a 
grand motive for missionary effort. ‘They 
allow that all wisdom and knowledge, all 
improvements in art, science, commerce, 
and literature are worse than vain; that, 
in fact, it is the chief and bounden duty of 
us all to become disseminators at once of 
this one idea—if it be true. But at the 
sume time they think it likely to produce a 
bad example. They quote Queen Mary's 
justification of her human bonfires by the 
argument that since the souls of heretics 
were to burn eternally hereafter in hell, 
there could be nothing more proper for her 
than to imitate the divine vengeance on a 
small seale by burning as many of their 
bodies as she was able here on earth. And 
she burnt them with green wood out of 
pure kindness, in order to give them more 
time to repent. Besides this, they say that 
the orthodox should bave no children, know- 
ing the ultimate fate, according to all prob- 
ability, in store for them. ‘Then they ask 
—and ‘dimidium sapientie,’ says Bacon, 
‘prudens interrogatio’—why should the 
devil persecute his own friends? If a 
deity made an endless hell, was it included 
in the works which he saw were very good ? 

They say the orthodox doctrine of hell is 
a traditional abstraction and refuse to re- 
gard it as an evangel. That it is intellec- 
tually inconceivable and morally dangerous. 
That it is alike incredible to the mind and 
intolerable to the heart. They say it is the 
outcome of human cruelty and revenge and 
wrong, and not of divine mercy, charity, 
and justice. That it is one of the results 
of the evil influence of priestly ambition 
and hierarchic greed upon the sad docility 
of ignorance and superstition. That it is 
of the milk of human kindness turned sour. 
That it is wholly inconsistent with the 
gentle and tolerant character of Christian- 
ity’s founder, with the pitving love of that 
great arbiter who said to the adulteress, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin 
no more.’ That it debases the character of 
man and is a blaphemous representation of 
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that of God. That not even a Nero ora 
Phalaris could look with complacency upon 
millions in eternal anguish on account of 
some ancestral crime or some metaphysical 
mistake. That the sweet love of him whose 
tender mercies are over all his works is not 
tu be discovered in burning coals. That, 
if it be true that God is a father, nay the 
best of fathers, hell is a moral impossibility. 
‘That it makes men callous or drives them 
mad. That it paralyses the best, the emo- 
tional part of humanity. That it destroys 
the possibility of happiness for those in 
heaven and for those on earth. 

They say that hell is not made for the 
rich and the powerful, but for the poor and 
the weak. ‘That it condemns too often the 
innocent and acquits the guilty. That it is 
like the spider’s web which ensnares the 
harmless little fly, but lets the hornet and 
the wasp go free. They quote Colonel In- 
gersoll’s fable of the animals’ conclave, in 
which they sought out the guilty one when 
they were stricken with a plague. ‘I of 
course am blameless,’ said the lion. ‘If 
any one denies it let him step forward.’ 
‘],’ said the fox, ‘ have obtained absolution 
for the slaughter of the fowl ;’ and ‘ I,” said 
the wolf, * have attacked the shepherd solely 
to obtain deliverance for the sheep.’ Said 
the poor donkey, ‘It is I who am the 
naughty one. Mea culpa; peceavi. Once 
ina fit of hunger I ate two thistles ina 
field belonging to a company of monks who 
were engaged at mass.” In less than a min- 
ute they had that donkey’s hide on the fence. 

Finally, they say with Selden, ‘If the 
physician sees you eat anything that is not 
good for your body, he cries *‘ ‘tis poison ;”” 
if the Divine sees you do anything hurtful 
for your soul, He cries, ‘* You are damn- 
ed.’’’ To preach long, loud, and damna- 
tion is the way to be cried up. We love a 
man that damns us. If aman had a sore 
leg and an honest chirurgeon should only 
bid him keep it warm, he would not much 
regard him. But if a surgeon should say 
‘ Your leg will gangrene ; it must be cut off, 
and vou will die unless you do something J 
will tell you,’ what listening there would 
be to this man ! 
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From The Newbery House Magazine (London), November, 
1891. 


Anovt half a mile from ‘the village of 
Charlinch, in drowsy, easy-going Somerset, 
is a huge building, which no traveller ever 
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passes by unnoticed. There is something 
odd in its appearance, what it would be 
hard to say, unless it be that the walls are 
just a trifle stronger and the doors more 
securely barred than is the custom. The 
house has no special beauty of form to boast 
of, for it was built some fifty years ago, a 
time when architectural skill was at a low 
ebb amongst us; but it has a substantial, 
comfortable air, which is not without its 
charm. It is the head-quarters of a relig- 
ious community, 2 community which holds 
firmly to the faith of the old monks of 
Rievaulx, that spiritual fervour is best pro- 
moted by luxurious surroundings. Exquis- 
ite stained-glass windows, beautiful paint- 
ings, delicately wrought pieces of sculpture, 
soft carpets, rich curtains, all sorts of subtle 
combinations of gorgeous colours, give am- 
ple proof of the taste, as well as the afflu- 
ence, of those who dwell there. 

The head of this community is the Rev. 
Henry James Prince. one of the most re- 
markable personalities of this century. He 
is an old man now, with delicately cut fea- 
tures, kindly winning manners, and an air 
of innate refinement. There are no signs 
of great intellectual strength in his face, 
but his firmly set lips indicate indomitable 
resolution, and his eyes have a strangely 
weird fascination of their own; they are 
large and beautifully formed, but they have, 
as it were, a veil drawn before them, so 
dreamy and absent is their usual expression. 
Yet, sometimes, just for a moment, they 
flash with an almost unearthly brightness, 
and are as keen and piercing as the eyes of 
aman in the prime of life and vigour. So 
intense is the restful peace of his face, that 
his very presence has a soothing effect upon 
the nerves of those around him ; trouble, 
perplexity, or doubt seem never to approach 
him, for, as far as man can judge, his faith 
—a faith such as surely no thinking being 
ever held before—is perfect, immovable. 
This is the man whom Bishops have de- 
nounced, whom judges have railed against, 
whom the greatest lawyers in the land have 
attacked with all the passionate vehemence 
of their craft ; his name has been bandied 
to and fro with execration in mass-meetings, 
where husbands and wives, mothers and 
fathers, have filled eager ears with tragic 
tales of the woe he has wrought to them and 
theirs. 

Henry James Prince was born in Bath in 
1811. Whilst he was still a child, his 
father, a man of good position, died, leav- 
ing his family but slenderly provided for. 
Mis. Prince seems to have had considerable 
force of character ; for, immediately upon 
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her husband’s death, realising the impossi- 
bility of educating her children upon the 
income she possessed, she set to work to see 
how she could inerease it. After severy| 
fruitless attempts to do so, she met with a 
Miss Martha Freeman, the daughter of 
West Indian planter, and agreed to receive 
her into her house as a boarder. This was 
a most happy arrangement for the Princes. 
Miss Freeman soon became as devoted to 
the children as their own mother, and her 
little fortune proved a welcome addition to 
the family fund. From the first she at 
tached herself especially to Henry, the 
youngest of the boys, a delicate little fel- 
low, with large dark eyes which easily filled 
with tears, and a complexion which flushed 
and paled with every passing emotion. Ie 
was morbid and unchildlike, even in those 
days, finding far more delight in religious 
poetry than in the noisy games of his bro- 
thers and sisters. When he was sixteen, it 
was decided that he should be a doctor ; he 
therefore went, as was then the fashion, to 
an apothecary’s to pick up what knowledge 
of medicine he could. ‘Two years later, lie 
was sent to London to gothrough the usual 
medical course at Guy’s Hospital. His life 
in town was not a happy one; having al- 
ways lived with his mother, he had been 
carefully guarded from evil, so that the say- 
ings and doings of some of his fellow-stu- 
dents came upon him as a positive shock ; 
their coarseness being as repulsive to his 
taste, as their immorality was to his relig- 
ious sentiment. He shrank from any inter- 
course with them for some time, then his 
undoubted ability and the gentle courtesy 
of his manner won friends for him amongst 
the better class of his companions ; and, 
before he left, the worst of them were be 
ginning to show signs of grudging admira- 
tion for ‘* the young fanatic,” as they called 
him. Strange to say, they were rather 
proud of the absolute blamelessness of his 
conduct, as if it were a credit to them per- 
sonally; and they treated him much as 
they would have treated a pretty younger 
sister, always suppressing the coarsest of 
their stories and the most unseemly of their 
jokes in his presence. In 1832 he took his 
medical diploma, and was at once appointed 
house-surgeon to the Bath hospital. He 
held this office for three vears, during which 
time he gained the enthusiastic devotion of 
his patients, who were wont to declare that 
there never was a doctor at once so skilful, 
so firm, and yet so tender. He was then 
attacked by a terrible illness, and under- 
went a trying operation, which, although 
successful, left him in so feeble a condition 
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that for months he lingered on the brink of 
the grave. ‘This was in 1835, the very year 
he began to write his journal, the strangest 
combination of humility and presumption, 
spiritual cestasy and sensual debasement, it 
ever entered the mind of man to conceive. 
There is no reason to doubt the absolute 
sincerity of this journal. It is the history 
of a man’s soul in its struggle for light, for 
peace ; the outpouring of a sensitive, over- 
wrought nature, one for which the un- 
known, the unknowable, has infinite charms. 
Qne passage in the journal was written as 
early as May 1834. ‘“‘In the afternoon, at 
haif-past four, having suffered under con- 
viction of sin fifteen months, and during 
the last month with the utmost agony, it 
pleased God, of His infinite mercy, to re- 
veal His Son Jesus Christ to me, by faith, 
whilst I was in earnest prayer.” The next 
is July 1835: ‘* About fifteen months ago 
[ began a journal . . . but was obliged to 
bring it toa close, because it tended strongly 
to feed that spirit of self-righteousness 
which is one of my besetting sins.’’ He 
describes himself as ‘‘ one hour rejoicing 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory, the 
next trembling as it were at the very gates 
of het.” .. *““Oh for that eternity 
when my whole soul shall be a flame of 
love.” ** The enemy has come in * like a 
flood’; and if the Lord had not put him 
to flight I know not what would have be- 
come of me. ... My tears and prayers 
are polluted through and through. 
have no love for God, or zeal for Ilis glory.” 
There is no doubt but that Miss Free- 
man’s influence on Mr. Prince at this criti- 
cal time was most pernicious ; just when 
the restraining hand of masculine common- 
sense was most necessary for his morbidly 
excited state, he was shut up for days to- 
gether with an emotional woman, who lis- 
tened to his ravings as if they were the in- 
spired utterances of a holy messenger. It 
is difficult to understand the relation be- 
tween these two; he was only twenty-four 
at this time, and she was twice his age ; 
yet, old enough to be his mother though 
she was, he loved her passionately, called 
her ** God’s own peculiar gift, and a very 
precious one,” and habitually addressed her 
in the most glowing terms of endearment. 
They devoted the long weary hours of con- 
valescence to an earnest study of the Scrip- 
tures, or rather of the more imaginative 
and emotional of them, the Song of Solo- 
mon being the book that appealed to them 
inost strongly. The result of this was that 
Mr. Prince resolved to renounce medicine 
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than the body? He entered, therefore, 
S. David’s College, Lampeter, as a theologi- 
al student, Miss Freeman supplying part 
of the money for his training. 

He went to Lampeter full of enthusiasm, 
with the most exalted notions as to the dig- 
nity of the priesthood, and the perfect holi- 
ness required of those who were prepared to 
take upon themselves its duties. Thrilled 
as he was at the thought of his own high 
vocation, he fully expected to find all his 
fellow-students animated by like sentiments 
to his own, and the awakening was rude 
when he discovered that the majority of 
them were but one remove better than his 
old companions at Guy’s. The head of the 
college, too, fell sadly short of his ideal ; 
he had pictured him as something between 
a S. Jerome and a Jewish Rabbi, and he 
found him a worthy gentleman, with pol- 
ished manners, and rather worldly views 
upon things in general. Under the circum- 
stances, for a man of Henry Prince’s dispo- 
sition, there were but two courses open—he 
must either leave the college at once, or try 
to reform it. After much heart searching 
and questioning of the Divine Will, he re- 
solved to stay. ‘* May the Lord open a 
door for us here,’’ he wrote in his diary ; 
‘* at present it is truly the darkness of the 
‘shadow of death’; a land ‘ not sown.’ ” 

In any crowd of young men there are 
sure to be some few with a taste for theo- 
logical discussion. Mr. Prince, therefore, 
had little difficulty in gathering around him 
about a dozen students eager as himself to 
examine and test their faith. Chief 
amongst these were Arthur Rees, George 
Thomas, and Lewis Price, who, together 
with Prince, assumed the position of moral 
censors in the college. They held prayer- 
meetings, delivered wild extemporary dis 
courses, denouncing, with fierce invectives, 
those who refused to amend their ways. 
Some of the students resented, naturally 
enough, being openly classed amongst the 
goats by Mr. Prince and his friends ; and 
the college was the scene of lively encoun- 
ters between the two parties. 

Whilst at Lampeter he came across the 
writings of Gerhard Tersteegen, a German 
mystic, whose views had a profound infiu- 
ence on the mind of the young theologian. 
There was much in German mysticism that 
appealed to him; he could sympathise to 
the full with its scorn of human reason, its 
faith in the omnipotence of the invisible 
powers around ; but, unfortunately, he had 
neither the mental strength nor the scien- 
tifie training necessary to cope with the in- 
tellectual subtleties of the system. ‘I 
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think I am more certain of the existence of 
unseen things than seen,” he writes ; ** the 
latter are so uncertain and insecure, so 
mean, mutable, and ephemeral, that one 
might sometimes almost doubt whether they 
really are or are not.’” As he became more 
and more absorbed in the study of ‘l'erstee- 
gen, his belief in the all-pervading presence 
of the Divinity became morbidly intense. 
With perfect sincerity he could declare, 
*“not my will, but Thine’; but, as he 
pleaded, how was he to know ** the Thine’’ ? 
There is something terrible in the passion- 
ate prayer he uttered at this time for guid- 
ance. Ife had but one wish, one desire : to 
accomplish blindly, unquestioningly the will 
of his Creator: and in his terror lest he 
should do anything contrary to that will, 
he would sit motionless for the hour to- 
gether, waiting, as he said, for a revelation 
to be made unto him. ‘I dread doing my 
own will even in the minutest circum- 
stance,” he cried. ‘* My chief desire is to 
make no efforts, to have no will, to under- 
take no business, but to lie passive in the 
hands of God, as clay before the potter.’’ 

Meanwhile his influence on others was 
steadily increasing, and even those who 
liked him least are fain to confess that at 
S. David’s he was without doubt the most 
gifted man of his day, intellectually as well 
as morally—the one, too, whose power for 
good was most strongly felt there. 

On July 10, 1838, whilst still at college, 
he married his old friend and benefactress, 
Martha Freeman, and indulged in the wild- 
est metaphors and similes to express the 
bliss resulting from this union. His mar- 
riage made no difference to the course of 
his life ; he even lingered on at S. David’s 
after his studies were ended, until some 
trifling incident occurred which he took as 
a sign that his work there was done. 

In 1840 he was appointed curate of Char- 
linch, where he found himself in full charge 
of the parish, for the rector was an invalid 
and absent. He was keenly sensitive of the 
responsibility that rested upon him, and 
threw himself heart and soul into his work. 
He seems to have started with the idea that 
from this Somersetshire village he was going 
to send forth a message that would echo 
through England ; and it was a heart-break- 
ing affair for him when he found that even 
his own parishioners refused to listen to 
him. He had relied greatly upon his 
preaching for producing an effect—a mis- 
take, seeing that at Charlinch it was a time- 
honoured custom to sleep during the ser- 
mon. As time passed, however, it became 
noised abroad through the neighbourhood 


that the new curate at Charlineh was preac!)- 
ing as never man had preached there before : 
and people flocked from other parishes to 
listen to his strange bursts of eloquence, 
which one moment thrilled them with ter- 
ror, and the next soothed them with ineffa- 
ble peace. 

It was generally believed that when the 
rector returned he would speedily put a stop 
to his curate’s vagaries, as they were styled ; 
but, far from this being the case, no sooner 
was Dr. Starkey at home, than he conceived 
for Mr. Prince a strange infatuation, and 
up to the time of his own death seemed to 
have no higher ambition than to act as his 
curate’s lientenant. Yet, Dr. Starkey was 
not at all the sort of man one would havo 
expected to be easily led astray. He had 
taken a good degree at Cambridge, he was 
possessed of considerable theological know!- 
edge, and was an eloquent preacher. Ile 
had a decided taste for good society, too, 
and was himself connected with some of the 
best families in England. Such as he was, 
however, he soon became a mere puppet in 
the hands of Henry Prince. 

The Charlinch revival began now to at- 
tract more attention. The little church 
was thronged with eager listeners, whose 
presence excited Mr. Prince to such a de- 
gree that he lost all self-control ; his ser- 
mons became more mystic, more fervent, 
the personal element in them more strongly 
developed than before. .He spoke of him- 
self now as of one to whom a special mission 
was confided ; and there were strange scenes, 
sobs and wild shrieks, in the village church 
when, fixing his eyes which burned like 
consuming fires upon some unfortunate who 
had attracted his attention, he delivered his 
message to himor her. According to Mr. 
Prince’s own account, in October 1841, Dr. 
Starkey was suddenly stricken dumb, and 
he himself was deprived of the power of 
thought. Whilst in this state they were 
led by the Spirit to separate their congre- 
gation into two distinct classes, the saved 
and the unsaved. ‘‘ I find myself called to 
separate the precious from the vile, and to 
unmask the real character of much of the 
religious profession of the day. I believe 
that God has given me a peculiar light for 
that purpose . . . I feel that God has called 
me to what I would term a discriminating 
ministry.”” Unfortunately, the exercising 
of this discriminating gift excited no small 
tumult in the parish, and this coming to 
the ears of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
he promptly requested Mr. Prince to leave 
his diocese. Mr. Prince refused to do so, 
upless commanded by a higher power ; and 
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engaged a large room, where he held ser- 
vices when the church was closed to him. 

Whilst his struggle with the Bishop was 
at its height his wife died, literally worn 
out by the whirl of excitement in which 
she had been living. She had proved her- 
self an unselfish and devoted friend, and 
her husband’s grief at her death was in- 
tense. Before many weeks had passed, 
however, he married again ; the unseemly 
haste with which the ceremony was per- 
formed exciting considerable scandal in the 
neighbourhood. The bride was Julia Star- 
key, the sister of his former rector. She was 
many years older than Mr. Prince, and, al- 
though she had some fortune, it was not 
large enough to justify the suspicion that 
he was actuated by mercenary motives in 
marrving her. What his real reason was it 
would be hard to decide ; those who were 
with him at the time were firmly convinced 
that he married simply because he honestly 
believed that a divine command had been 
given to him to do so. 

Soon after his marriage he accepted a 
curacy at Stoke, near Halstead. He only 
held it for two years, for he attempted to 
organise a huge revival; and when the 
Bishop of Ely prohibited the services, he 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, far from giving him sympathy, told 
him sharply that he must either renounce 
his peculiar method of teaching or quit the 
Church. 

This was a terrible blow. Mr. Prince 
had certainly entered the Church from no 
ignoble motive, but he was an ambitious 
man, and he realised to the full that by 
leaving it he was throwing away his best 
chance, not only of doing good work in the 
world, but of ever becoming a power in the 
land. Ile was in delicate health, too, and 
poor, with no source of income but his 
stipend as a clergyman ; yet so firm was his 
faith that the very proceeding condemned 
by the Archbishop was the special work God 
had given him to do, that rather than re- 
linquish it, he renounced his brightest 
hopes, his most cherished ambitions. He 
and Dr. Starkey seceded from the Anglican 
church on the same day. 

He then went to Brighton, sure of find- 
ing there willing listeners to the new Gospel 
he could now preach without let or hin- 
drance. His addresses met with brilliant 
suecess, and before many weeks had passed 
he was surrounded by devoted admirers, 
many cf whom were persons of good birth 
and education. It then first became appar- 
ent how much more keen was Mr. Prince's 
sympathy with the classes than the masses, 
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a fact which, perhaps unjustly, has excited 
no little prejudice against him and_ his 
cause. Yet, at this time at least, whatever 
it might be later, it was not so much that 
he preferred the rich to the poor, as the 
cultivated to the rude ; as ‘a point of fact, 
he could influence the former more easily 
than the latter. As he had found at Char- 
linch, he was powerless amongst agricultural 
labourers, they were at once too robust and 
too brutal to be touched by any appeal he 
could make to them. His hearers in Brigh- 
ton were more susceptible ; they were many 
of them middle-aged gentlewomen, with 
more sentiment than intellect, feeling than 
common-sense ; and to them this passionate 
young evangelist, with his thrilling voice 
and half-caressing manner, was simply irre- 
sistible ; he could sway them at will, and 
never were they more powerless in his grasp 
than when, throwing aside all conventional 
restraints, he appealed to them as soul to 
soul. 

Whatever might be the nature of Mr. 
Prince’s influence on his new disciples, 
theirs on him was unmitigatedly evil. It 
would be difficult to conceive of anything 
more unwholesome for a man of his tem- 
perament than the social atmosphere in 
which he lived at Brighton. He was ina 
continuous state of excitement, one scene 
of schwarmerei following another with be- 
wildering rapidity. Under the thin veil of 
religious friendship, ardent attachments 
were avowed to him, and flattery of the 
most fulsome kind was lavished upon him, 
a peculiarly subtle form of temptation for 
such an one as he. After being treated as 
a saint and a heaven-sent messenger for 
some mouths. he became more convinced 
than any of his followers of his own perfect 
sanctity, and of the reality of his mission. 
This belief was sure sooner or later to lead 
him into extravagance. So far there had 
been nothing in the doctrines he preached 
really repugnant to the teaching of the 
Church ; in June 1842, however, he made 
anew departure. During that month Mr. 
Prince, with Dr. Starkey and all the lead- 
ing men who had joined the new movement, 
held a meeting at Swansea to decide how 
best their propaganda should be carried on. 
The members collectively drew up with the 
utmost care some minutes which they 
handed to Mr. Prince to have printed. 
When they received copies of these minutes, 
they found that they differed widely from 
those they had authorised. Mr. Rees, un- 
tilthen Mr. Prince’s warm friend, demanded 
an explanation. Mr. Prince’s reply is, per- 
haps, unique in the history of controversy. 
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He announced, as if stating the most natu- 
ral thing in the world, that he had made 
the alterations complained of in obedience 
to the command of the Holy Spirit. Years 
before he had written, ‘* Iam the pen of a 
ready writer; He mends the pen, He points 
it, Ife dips it in the ink, He guides it. 
What does the pen do? nothing; so do I.” 
He now maintained that, having done noth- 
ing and said nothing, except at the Divine 
command, for so long, he had lost all indi- 
viduality; and had become merely the shell 
in which the Holy Ghost was enshrined. 

Now, they to whom Mr. Prince made this 
astounding declaration were educated men, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, civil engineers, 
who, in the pursuance of their various pro- 
fessions, must necessarily have been called 
upon to exercise common-sense and judg- 
ment; they might have been expected, 
therefore, at once to throw off the influence 
of one whom they must have been tempted 
to regard as a blasphemous charlatan, or a 
lunatic. But, far from doing so, with the 
single exception of Mr. Rees, they acknowl- 
edged the justice of Mr. Prince’s claim, and 
undertook that for the future his wishes 
should not be opposed. In fact they at 
once assumed the position of disciples, 
whose duty it was to carry out the behests 
of their master. From that moment Henry 
Prince’s fate was sealed. : 

Whilst on a visit to Weymouth, where he 
had a considerable following, he began to 
unfold his plans for the future. He was 
anxious to establish a headquarters for his 
followers. ‘The coming of the Lord was at 
hand, he said; it therefore behoved him 
and them, who thought as he did, to pre- 
pare a dwelling, in which the elect should 
await this grand event. A small house was 
taken at Belfield Terrace, Weymouth, and 
it soon became known amongst the sect as 
the Agapemone. Whilst living there Mr. 
Prince used to hold meetings in the Assem- 
bly Rooms. During one of these, in the 
midst of a scene of incredible excitement, 
he startled his hearers by announcing that 
the hour of mercy was passed, that judg- 
ment alone remained, and that those who 
did not at once acknowledge him as coming 
from God were lost irredeemably. Some 
hundreds of converts were made that day, 
two of whom, a Mrs. Paterson, a handsome 
young widow, and her daughter, a lovely 
child of about thirteen, were destined to 
have considerable influence on the move- 
ment. 

About this time Mr. Prince made the ac- 
quaintance of five sisters, named Nottidge, 
who each possessed a fortune of £6000. 
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They soon became staunch Princeites. Ife 
and his friends knew that, if such converts 
as the Nottidges were to be preserved, they 
must be separated from their relations and 
guarded from outside influence. They, 
therefore, decided to build a large "Agape 
mone, where all who joined the seet should 
be invited to take up their residence. 
Charlinech was selected as a suitable locality. 
because Mr. Cobbe had already built there 
a handsome chapel. 

Mr. Prince has an intense love of the 
gorgeously beautiful: just as his soul revels 
in the glowing metaphors of Eastern poets, 
his eye delights in brilliant colouring and 
graceful outlines. He insisted that the 
Agapemone, as the home of the Elect, must 
be perfect in all loveliness, an emblem of 
heaven on earth. Loveliness, alas! here 
below is costly, and Mr. Prince was without 
money. Nothing daunted, however, he set 
to work to procure it, a process which soon 
led him into very shady paths. ‘The series 
of acts by which ne obtained possession of 
the fortunes of the Misses Nottidge can be 
justified by no sophistry ; and, that his own 
adherents should have allowed such pro- 
ceedings to pass without protest, is a proof 
of the utter demoralisation that had been 
wrought amongst them by their blind de- 
votion to their leader. 

As for him, headstrong, self-righteous, 
and blasphemously irreverent he had long 
been, and he now exhibited an utterly un- 
scrupulous worldly cunning, which con- 
trasted painfully with the simple-minded 
blamelessness of his early days. Ile in- 
sisted upon the strictest communism in the 
Agapemone—a rather one-sided arrange- 
ment, seeing that he was penniless, and the 
other inmates rich. 

From one family he received £10,000, 
from the Nottidges nearly £30,000, whilst 
all who joined the movement sold their 
possessions, end threw the money into a 
common fund which was invested in his 
name. 

The Agapemone was opened in 1849, and 
a motley crew of men and women soon as- 
sembled there. Fanatics, of course, the 
most of them were, totally devoid of reason- 
ing power, guided solely by their impulses, 
their fears. Some perhaps had once hon- 
estly sought for truth, and had only sue- 
cumbed to the influence of Mr. Prince when 
worn out mentally and bodily by aseemingly 
hopeless struggle to find peace. 

At first the world heard little of what 
passed in the Agapemone ; but as early as 
1850 ugly rumours began to be spread 
abroad ; tales were told of wives separated 
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from their husbands, husbands induced to 
: sert their wives, of young men and girls 

rsuaded to break through all family ties 
cad enter the Retreat. 

Meanwhile Mr. Prince, ‘‘ the Beloved,” 
as he was now called, accompanied by a 
favoured few, drove about the country-side 
in Queen Adelaide’s old semi-state coach, a 
cause of no small excitement to the natives. 

In 1851 London was startled by the ap- 
pearance of this coach, surrounded by a lit- 
tle troop of bareheaded guards on horseback. 
In it were reclining Mr. Prince and three 
of his friends, arrayed in more than royal 
splendour ; they had come up to town to 
visit the great Exhibition. ‘The turn-out 
excited great amusement amongst the 
crowd, but thinking men stood aghast at 
this proof of the depth of folly to which 
human nature could sink. 

Then came the famous trials. 

Mrs. Thomas, ée Nottidge, who had been 
turned out of the Agapemone for daring to 
question the Beloved’s authority, app vealed 
to the courts to deprive her husband, Mr. 
Prince’s warmest supporter, of the guardian- 

ship of theirchild. She had little difficulty 
in convincing the Vice Chancellor that the 
Agapemone was not a desirable home for a 
boy : and Mr. Thomas was formally declared 
unlit to have charge of the education of his 
son. 

During this trial and others that fol- 
lowed, some curious revelations were made 
with regard to the belief of the sect: its 
one dogma seems to be implicit loyalty and 
obedience to Mr. Prince. His own views 
had undergone a fundamental change since 
he had taken up his residence in the Agape- 
mone. 

He had been wont to maintain that 
‘prayer should be the great business of 
every day and take precedence of every 
other;” now, however, he taught that it 
was not a necessity, at least not for him or 
for his followers, nor was the observance of 
Sunday. They were no longer as other 
men, he said, therefore no longer bound by 
the old laws of morality, a doctrine that 
was not long in bearing fruit. From 1851 
to 1856 was a dark time in the history of 
the Princeites. 

Well might he write: ‘ The whole of 
this period is replete with painful recollec- 
tions; and, though a terrible reality, it 
seems at this distance of time like a hideous 
dream.”’ 

Then the awakening came, and with it 
terrible remorse, a remorse that might have 
led to good if it had not been stifled by an 
attempt to explain away the wrong done as 
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something for which they, who did it, were 
in no way responsible. 

A few years ago Mr. Prince published a 
tract, ‘‘ A Sword in the Heart of Levi- 
athan,” in which the following passages oc- 
cur: ‘* It did please God, for a specitic pur- 
pose, to leave these inhabitants of the earth 
[he had previously explained that by this 
name he means only the Princeites] to a 
certain extent to the deceit and wickedness 
of their own hearts, and to the power of the 
wicked one within them. I say He did this 
for a specific purpose, known and under- 
stood now, but not then.” 

** This strange and terrible state of things 
—it is now many years ago—continued for 
some time, the heat of the day waxing and 
waning, as it were, until it culminated in 
the bringing to light of that wicked one as 
the author of all the sin and evil in them, 
and the destruction of that Leviathan by 
the sword of the Lord, to their complete 
and most blessed deliverance.” 

This deliverance was effected, Mr. Prince 
declares, by the personal interposition of 
Christ, who appeared in the Agapemone, 
and there slew Leviathan, the devil, thus 
putting an end to sin by the death of the 
vause of sin. 

Since that day, Mr. Prince maintains, he 
and his followers have lived ina state of 
blissful innocence ; they can neither sin 
nor die, death being merely the consequence 
of sin. 

And this doctrine he continued to preach, 
in spite of the fact that in the garden be- 
fore his window is a row of graves, where, 
one after another, many of those who joined 
the sect have been laid to rest. 

Ife offers no explanation of this fact, and, 
if questioned, merely murmurs, with a far- 
off dreamy look in his eyes, ‘* We cannot 
die ; without sin there is no death, and we 
are incapable of sin.” 

It is now forty years since Mr. Prince 
founded his Agapemone. His followers 
have never been more than a little band— 
some 600 perhaps at most—but a band de- 
voted to him with a blind, unquestioning 
faith, which recalls that of Mahomet’s host. 

Some of the men who are with him to- 
day joined him half a century ago. They 
were then worthy, upright citizens, bent 
upon doing their best for the world, upon 
making it the better for their presence. 

If they chose him for their leader, it was 
because they believed him truer, nobler, and 
more holy than themselves. He has led 
them through strange paths, paths of folly, 
nay worse ; in his hands they have been as 
mere wax which he has moulded at will. 
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Firm in their conviction that he alone 
must be obeved, they have cast aside, at 
his command, family affection, patriotism, 
every feeling that ennobled humanity, and 
thev have never once murmured the while. 

The man who can inspire fidelity such as 
this is no mere vulgar charlatan. 


MODERN IDOLATRY. 
BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
From The Sunday Magazine (London), November, 1891. 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image.’’—Exopws xx. 4. 

It was probably in this brief form that 
the second commandment was carved on 
those old tablets of the rocks of Sinai ; and 
it would take us far too long were I to at- 
tempt, to-day, to deal also with the menace 
and the promise appended to it. The sub- 
ject is a very wide one, and I shall not be 
able to treat it fully ; but, at least, I trust 
to be able to show you that this is a real 
commandment: that God did not address 
it to the Jews only ; that it warns us against 
an inherent and perilous tendency of our 
nature ; that God meant it not to be plausi- 
bly explained away, but to be studied, and 
to be kept. It contains, like all the com- 
mandments, a great principle; the great 
principle that God can be sought and 
found, not by any outward form, but only 
by him that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart. 

1. The first commandment bids us to 
worship the one God exclusively ; the sec- 
ond bids us tv worship Ilim spiritually. 
The first commandment forbids us to wor- 
ship false gods; the second forbids us to 
worship the true God under false forms. 
Ahab broke the first commandment when 
he taught the people of Israel to worship 
Baalim instead of Jehovah. Jeroboam 
broke the second commandment when he 
persuaded them to worship Jehovah under 
the cherubic emblem of a calf. But the 
two forms of sin are closely allied to each 
other. Jeroboam paved a broad path for 
Ahab. The identification of sensuousness 
with worship may easily become the first 
step to actual idolatry. Neither Aaron in 
the wilderness nor Jeroboam at Dan and 
Bethel pretended that their calves were 
more than emblems of— 

** Jehovah, thundering out of Zion, throned 

Between the cherubim.”’ 
Yet God sent His wrath like fire among those 
apostatising Israelites in the desert ; His 


word brands the first king of Ephraim, in 
age after age, with the awful stigma of 
‘** Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.’’ 

2. What is the primary meaning of the 
second commandment ? Did it forbid the 
arts of painting and sculpture? Probably 
to the Jews it did, as to this day it does 
for the Mohammedans, who adorn their 
mosques and palaces only with patterns and 
arabesques. Among a nation of half-eman- 
cipated serfs, steeped in the recollections of 
idolatry, it was necessary to discourage the 
plastic arts. They needed the teaching not 
of painters and seulptors, but of prophets. 
Nevertheless. the literal force of the com- 
mandment lay in the words, *f Thou shalt 
not make unto thee.” <A graven imave, 
not made with the remotest danger of ever 
paying to it any sort of religious devotion, 
is, therefore, no sin against even the letter 
of this commandment. 

3. But why was it necessary to say to the 
Jews, amid the thunders of Sinai, ** Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven im- 
age 7’ And why is it still necessary to re. 
publish that commandment to Christians ? 

4. The answer to that question is—be- 
vause there is, in the human mind, a peril- 
ous tendency to worship idols, which needs 
to be incessantly resisted. Israel was con- 
stantly starting aside into idolatry like a 
broken bow. Even in the wilderness they 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch and the 
star of their god Remphan, images which 
they had made to worship. Even under 
the burning crags of Sinai they made a calf 
in Horeb and worshipped the graven image ; 
and the rebel king ** doubled that sin at 
Bethel and in Dan.” The seven servitudes 
of the Book of Judges were the appropriate 
retribution for seven apostasies ; and, in 
Judah also, king after king, from Solomon 
to Manasseh, followed after idols. When 
the crushing ruin of the exile cured the 
Jews for ever of material idolatry, they sub- 
stituted for it the hardly less fatal idolatry 
of forms and ceremonies, and of the dead 
letter of the law. This new idolatry, 
though it passed itself off as the perfection 
of worship, was even more dangerous than 
the other. It plunged the nation into a 
deadlier iniquity. | Baal-worshippers had 
murdered the prophets ; Pharisees crucified 
the Lord of life. 

5. Hence all Scripture rings with denun- 
ciations of idolatry. Its poets and prophets 
pursue every fom of idol with a burning 
storm of irony and indignation. If idolatry 
were an extinct temptation, half of Scrip- 
ture would only retain au historic interest. 
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Alas! the temptation to idolatry, objec- 
tive and subjective, open and secret, is still 
powerful. Men are too carnal, too sensu- 
ous, too inherently superstitious to be con- 
tent with a pure, simple, spiritual religion. 
They always try to explain away the one 
fundamental message of Scripture, that re- 
ligion means a good mind and a good life. 
It is so much easier to bow the head than to 
cleanse the heart : so much easier to multi- 
ply services than to be kind, and truthful, 
and humble. Hence the eternal Pharisaism 
which tempts them to teach that what God 
cares for is sacrifice, not mercy ; fasting, 
not charity ; orthodoxy, not goodness ; in- 
strumentals, not fundamentals ; rites, cere- 
monies, genuflexions, shibboleths, serupu- 
losities of outward observances, not being 
meek, and pure, and just. Andso even St. 
John, writing exclusively to Christians, in 
the last verse of his great Epistle, which is 
probably the last word of New Testament 
revelation—the dying murmur, so to speak, 
on the lips of him whom Jesus loved—says, 
us his farewell to them and to the world, 
* Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” 

6. The tendency, then, to idolatry lies 
deep in the human spirit. This is why the 
one thing on which the books of Moses in- 
sist is, ** Ye saw no manner of similitude.” 
We cannot have a visible God ; or a God 
materialised under any outward form what- 
ever ; but the ignorant and sensuous multi- 
tudes insist on having one, and. in spite of 
the warning voice of all God’s prophets, 
priests will give them one. 

** The man that went within the cloud 
Is gone, and vanished quite ; 
‘He cometh not,’ the people cries, 
‘Nor bringeth God to sight.’ 
‘Lo! these thy gods that safety give ; 
Adore and keep the feast.’ 
Deluding, and deluded, cries 
The Prophet's brother-priest : 
And Israel all bows down to fall 
Before the gilded beast.”’ 
Do not we likewise! God is aspirit. God 
is righteous. God is light. God is love. 
God is with you, and shall be in you. The 
kingdom of Heaven is within you. God 
dwells unseen in the holy heart. We can- 
not be seen or tasted or held in the hollow 
of the hand. 

This is God’s teaching. We need not as- 
cend into Heaven to bring down Christ from 
above, nor descend into the abyss to fetch 
Him thence; but the Word is very nigh 
us, even in our month and in our heart. 
We Christians have less excuse than all 
others for idolatry ; and yet we neither have 
been nor are exempt from the old tempta- 


tion. We can be nearer to God in Christ 
even than the Apostles were—even than 
St. John was when he laid his head upon 
His breast. But His presence is not a ma- 
terial, it is a spiritual presence. 

He has promised, ‘‘ If any man hear My 
voice, and will open the door, I will come 
in to him, and make My abode with him, 
and will sup with him, and he with Me.” 
But this way does not content us. No, we 
must have images and functions. We must 
have priests, systems, mediators, and mate- 
rial contacts and crosses and crucifixes, and 
holy coats at Tréves, and fancied epiphanies 
of the Virgin at Lourdes and La Salette. 

We treacherously surrender into human 
hands—often into human hands base and 
feeble, intriguing and tyrannous—that royal 
priesthood wherewith God would fain crown 
and mitre every true man over himeelf. 
Christian idolatry always ends in sacerdotal- 
ism and superstition, instead of pure relig- 
ion and undefiled. Against that outcome 
of idolatry, with its cruelty and immorality, 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its suecessor, the manly Puritan- 
ism, which expressed all that was most 
righteous in the heart of England, were a 
protest. Reformers and Puritans deter- 
mined to stand fast in the freedom where- 
with God had made them free, and not to 
be entangled again in the yoke of bondage. 
Their souls, tanght of Heaven, determined 
to be crushed no longer ‘* under a multitude 
of visible objects of worship,” and under the 
weight of a priesthood, which, keeping 
them in ignorant servitude, bade them wor- 
ship wafers and winking Madonnas. They 
believed that God was a jealous God, and 
flung all idols to the moles and to the bats. 
Were they doing otherwise than good Heze- 
kiah did, when, because the Children of 
Israel burnt incense to it, he smashed to 
pieces the brazen serpent of the wilderness, 
and called it Nehushtan, a thing of brass ? 
Priests and churches had been saying :— 

‘* Lo, here is God, and there is God !’’ 
The Puritan replied :— 
‘* Believe it not, oh, man ; 

In such vain sort to this or that 
The ancient heathen ran. 

Though old religion shake her head, 
And say in bitter grief, 

The day behold at first foretold 
Of atheist unbelief, 

Take better part, with manly heart, 
Thine adult spirit can 

Receive it not, believe it not— 
Believe it NoT, oh, man !”’ 


II. My friends, the Jews were all the more 
forbidden to worship images of God, because 
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they were taught to look for the frue image 
of God, in Jesus Christ our Lord. Yet, when 
He came, they called it blasphemy to accept 
Him in place of the false images which their 
religious leaders had created. They crucified 
Him because He called God His Father. 
But we Christians have believed that claim. 
His life, His sinlessness, His resurrection, 
Ilis ascension, the outpouring of His Spirit 
have proved it to be true. And are we, then, 
who hold this Catholic faith, to take upon 
ourselves to assert that God has repealed 
this His most emphatic commandment, and 
that He has given men a right, which they 
had not before, to bring the Godhead under 
visible forms? Are we to thrust the 
Church and its ceremonies into the place of 
God, and to accept the assertion of priests 
that they are, in any sphere whatever, His 
vicegerents? I say that by every image 
and picture by which men have been in- 
duced to worship, by every virgin or saint 
whose intercession has been asserted as 
necessary, every priest who has told men 
that they cannot get to God except through 
him and his forms and ceremonies denies 
Christ’s revelation ; which is that the way 
to the Father has been opened by the Son 
alone ; and that the Father, through the 
Spirit, is drawing all men to Himself. The 
advent of Christ, so far from abrogating 
this second commandment, has re-enacted 
it with tenfold emphasis. 

III. And has Christendom kept it? I 
think that in two ways Christians have 
dangerously infringed on its prohibitions. 

1. They have done so by actual material 
images. In many niches of this Abbey we 
see that the statues have been removed. 
Who did it? The Puritans. And why ? 
Because lamps had been hung, and incense 
burnt, before those stone idols. Were they 
not right The Romanists might say, We 
did not worship the images, but only the 
Virgin through the images. Well, but we 
say that Virgin-worship was idolatry of the 
creature, not worship of the Creator, who 
is Grod for evermore ; and the excuse of not 
worshipping the image was exactly the same 
excuse which Aaron and Jeroboam made, 
and never once did God admit it as valid. 
The whole history of Christendom is a dem- 
onstration of the peril and ruin of putting 
anything in the place of God or between our 
own souls and God. The material symbols 
soon come to be invested with an artificial 
sacredness, and men bow to things of wood 
and stone. ‘The almost invariable result of 
the use of inferior means of producing re- 
ligious excitement is to mistake the excite- 
ment for religion ; to substitute it for right- 


eousness ; to base our religion upon the lie 
that the gilded thing of our idolatry js 
necessary to make God any nearer to us 
than before. 

2. The crucifix, for instance, though half- 
Romanised Protestants are now introducing 
it into our churches, is both a dangerous 
and an unwarrantable material symbol. In 
the first few centuries Christians shrank 
from representing Christ at all. In 4p, 
402 the highly orthodox and universally re- 
spected St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 
tore down a curtain ina church of Palestine 
because it had an image of Christ woven 
upon it. He declared that to have such « 
picture in a church was contrary to the 
Christian religion, and bade the priest use 
it for some pauper’s shroud. With still 
more holy reserve did Christian piety shrink 
from representing the Lord of glory in the 
brief passing moment of His death ; in the 
brief passing spasm of the hour and power 
of darkness. Even when Christians began 
to use the symbol of the cross they made it 
a joyous and not a morbid symbol. We 
are told in one of the recent Romanising 
books of devotion, which now appear in 
shoals, to ** keep a crucifix and adore every 
day the five precious wounds.’’ St. Paul 
would have roughly characterised such 
adoration as an hysterical and degrading 
idolatry ; and religion was never more cor- 
rupt in itself, nor more horrible in its in- 
iquities against the bodies and souls of men, 
than in the days in which men most mor- 
bidly worshipped and sobbed over this idol 
of agony. 

Apart from manifold other objections, it 
has been truly said that ‘* this prostration 
of the soul before the image of the dying 
Christ makes our worship and our prayer 
unreal. We are adoring a Christ who does 
not exist. Tle is not on the cross now, but 
on the throne. Ilis agonies are past for 
ever. He is at the right hand of God. If 
we pray to a dying Christ. we are praying 
not to Christ himself, but to a mere re- 
membrance of Him. The injury which the 
crucifix has inflicted on the religious life of 
Christendom, in encouraging a morbid and 
unreal devotion, is absolutely incalculable.” 
In the days of Primitive Christianity—and 
the difference in the religious results is in- 
finite—the aspect in which the Lord of life 
was regarded was not that of an agonised 
sufferer, but as ‘‘ the Incarnate Word, the 
Present Friend, the Prince of Peace on 
earth, the everlasting King in heaven. 
What His life is, what His commandments 
are, what His judgments will be.” these are 
the thoughts on which men dwelt ; ‘* not 
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mainly what He once did, or what He once 
suffered, but what He is doing now, and 
what He requires us todo ; and” (asa great 
moral teacher has truly said) ‘* the fall from 
that faith, and all the corruptions of its abor- 
tive practice, may be summed up briefly as 
the habitual contemplation of Christ’s death 
instead of His life. and the substitution of 
His past sufferings for our present duty.” 

3. But without sinking into these errors 
and idolatries, it is fatally possible for us to 
break the second commandment by making 
to ourselves a false ideal of Christ. The 
proper meaning of idols is that in which our 
great Lord Bacon uses it ; eidwAa—false, 
fleeting, shadowy images : subjective phan- 
toms ; wilful illusions ; cherished fallacies. 
There are idols of the race inherent in the 
soul of man, which, like an unequal mirror, 
mingles its own nature with that of the 
light which it distorts ; idols of the cave, 
which lurk in the secret abyss of each man’s 
heart, reared there by his temperament and 
training, and fed with the incense of his 
passions ; idols of the market-place, false 
conceptions of God which spring from men’s 
intercourse with one another, and from the 
delusive glamour of words; idols of the 
schoo!, false notions which come from the 
spirit of sect, and system, and party, and 
formal theology. 

Our idol of the market-place tells us that 
custom and convention are valid excuses 
for national crime and individual faithless- 
ness. Our idol of the cavern whispers to 
us that God will make exceptions on our 
behalf, and that our sin is only a soft and 
venial infirmity of the blood. Our idol of 
the school tells us that God is not a spirit, 
but that He is confined to temples ; only 
approachable through priests ; bound up in 
beoks ; fussy about trivialities of worship ; 
—or that He is the awful Moloch god of 
persecution, who loves the racks and thumb- 
screws, and bale-fires of religious intoler- 
ance, until we feel inclined to say with 
Wesley to Whitefield, ** your God is my 
devil :’—or that He is a God of infinite 
selfishness, caring only for His own glory ; 
burning with implacable wrath against little 
(leviations of opinion ; delighting in narrow 
formalism and bitter exclusiveness :—or 
that He is a God of arbitrary caprice, treat- 
ing men as though they were mere dead 
clay to be dishonoured at Ifis will. All 
such idols are dashed to pieces by the ring- 
ing hammer strokes of the truth that God 
is Light, and God is Love. 

And even the God-man, Christ Jesus, 
may be monstrously misrepresented to us 
in art and intheology. ‘To Michael Angelo 


he was a wrathful avenging Hercules, hurl- 
ing ten thousand thunders on the crushed, 
convulsed, demon-tortured, innumerable 
multitude for whom He died in vain. To 
many schoolmen His ideal was the self-ab- 
sorption of the monkish cloister. Priests 
have offered us a dead Christ for the living 
Christ ; an agonised Christ for the ascended 
Christ ; an ecclesiastical Christ for the Di- 
vine Christ ; a sectarian Christ for the uni- 
versal Christ ; a petty, formalising, Phari- 
saical Christ for the royal Lord of the great 
free heart of manhood ; a Christ far off in 
the centuries instead of ever nigh at hand ; 
a Christ of the ex¢lusive fold for the Christ 
of the one great flock ; a Christ of Gerizim, 
or of Jerusalem, or of Rome. or of Geneva, 
or of Hapsburg, or of modern Oxford, for 
the Christ of the eternal heavens and of the 
universal world. 

IV. How then, in conclusion, are we to 
escape from these idols ? When the Em- 
press Constantia, in the fourth century, 
asked Eusebius, the most learned prelate 
of his day, to send her a likeness of Christ, 
he replied with hardly suppressed indigna- 
tion, ** What do you mean by a likeness of 
Christ ? Not of course an image of Him 
as He unchangeably is; not of His human 
nature glorified. Such images are forbidden 
by the Mosaic Law... that we may not 
seem like idolaters to carry about our God 
in an image. Sinee we confess that our 
Saviour is God and Lord, we prepare to see 
Him as God. And if you set value on im- 
ages of the Saviour, what better artist can 
there be than the God-word Himself?’ 
Thus he refers t!:e Empress to the Gospels 
to learn what Christ really was. If you 
will search and read them for yourselves, 
with open eves, and souls cleansed from 
idols, you will see all that He was. You 
will see Him, stern indeed to the Pharisee 
and the hypocrite, and dwelling on the aw- 
ful depth, grandeur, and searching keen- 
ness of the moral law, yet large-hearted, 
human, loving: tender to sorrow, with an 
infinite tenderness ; merciful and compas- 
sionate, even to the guiltiest of His children 
who would come with tears to Him ; releas- 
ing the demoniac, cleansing the leper, giv- 
ing sight to the blind, feeding that hungry 
multitude which, the Pharisee said, knew 
not the Law, and wer2 accursed ; welcom- 
ing the outeast publican ; suffering the peni- 
tent harlot to wash [iis feet with her tears, 
and wipe them with the hair of her head. 
Yet He was no haughty Pharisee ; no weak 
and effeminate devotee; no sickly senti- 
mentalist, imposing petty ordinances ; no 
domineering priest inventing artificial sins ; 
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no self-torturing ascetic ; no self-macerating 
monk—and in all of these aspects Ile has 
been represented—but eating and drinking, 
and full of genial tolerance, and loving the 
games of the little ones, and beautifying 
with His presence and miracle the humble 
marriage-feast, and revealing God as the 
God of the lilies and the raven, of the fallen 
sparrow and the lost sheep, and the Prodi- 
gal Son ;—as the Father in Heaven, by 
whom the very hairs of our head are num- 
bered. Seek for God in Christ, and in 
what the Spirit of Christ will, if you seek 
Him, reveal to your own inmost hearts, and 
you will be freed from the perils of idolatry. 
Would vou see Him as He is? You cannot 
see [lim through chinks of ceremonialism ; 
or through the blind eyes of erring man ; 
or by images graven with art and man’s de- 
vice ; or in cunningly devised fables of arti- 
ficial and perverted theology. Navy, but 
seek Him in Ifis own word: seek Him in 
loving lives; seek Him in sincere hearts, 
washed clean from traditional misrepresen- 
tations ; seek Him in the revelation of Him- 
self, which [le gives to all who, by walking 
in His ways, see His face, and have His 
naine written on their foreheads ; and so 
will you be able to keep that admonition of 
the last word of all the New Testament rev- 
elation, ** Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.”” 


“OUGHT MISSIONARIES TO BE 
MARRIED OR UNMARRIED ?” 
From The Church Review and Church News (Ch. Eng.), Lon 
don, October 22, 1891. 

THis was the question asked by Mr. 
Athelstan Riley in his paper on foreign 
missions at the Rhyl Church Congress. 
Our readers know the answer which he gave, 
and the expressions of the dissent which it 
produced, even though he strengthened his 
case by quoting from ** Notes on Missionary 
Subjects,” by Dr. Cust, of the C. M. &., 
who, as Mr. Riley said, is, from his theo- 
logical standpoint, the last person unduly 
to favour celibacy. It required some cour- 
age on Mr. Riley's part to take the unpopu- 
lar side, but the disapprobation which he 
evoked was only that which prejudiced per- 
sons would naturally display when they 
heard opinions expressed with which they 
did not agree. It was perhaps impossible, 
in the course of reading a paper, for them 
carefully to weigh the arguments and evi- 
dence which the reader brought under their 
notice; but if those who dissented from 
Mr. Riley’s statements have, since the 


Church Congress, taken the trouble (as we 
have) to read the paper carefully throuch, 
they cannot have failed to come to the con. 
clusion that their disapproval was at best 
thoughtless. We have rarely seen the case 
put more temperately. Mr. Riley did jot 
plead for compulsory celibacy ; he did jot 
deny that good work had been done by 
married missionaries and their wives : hut 
he did plead, and with a power which was 
persuasive by reason of its verv moderation, 
that the best work which had been done in 
the mission field was due to unmarried mis- 
sionaries, 

Let us examine his paper a little in de- 
tail. At the very forefront of his subject 
he placed the question of vocation. It is 
absolutely essential, if a man is to do good 
work in any calling, that he should have a 
voeation for it. The world has a prover) 
about putting round men into square holes, 
and the result of this geometrical perforn- 
ance is hardly satisfactory. We have known 
—who has not ?—cases of priests placed in 
parishes where they were entirely out of 
touch with their surroundings—good men 
who, if they had been in a congenial atmos- 
phere, would have done valuable work, but 
who, situated as they were, did no good 
either to themselves or to their parishion- 
ers. This evil is intensified when it exists 
in the mission field. We do not say that 
there are many missionary priests who have 
been ordained in the hope of obtaining a 


social position which they could not othier- 


- Wise reach, and who had no hope of being 


ordained at home. But there are many 
other reasons why men embark upon mis- 
sion work abroad, which plainly show that 
they are unsuitable. For instance, a pass- 
ing enthusiasm which does not count the 
cost is a fatal bar to suecess in work for 
God. For foreign missions we want men 
who have really been called to the work, and 
who are suitable in other respects : in men- 
tal, moral, and physical acquirements. ‘The 
next point is that of expense. Missions are 
so ill supported in England—though we be- 
lieve that our nation will compare favour- 
ably with the rest of the world in this re- 
spect—that we need to see that our few 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are eco- 
nomically spent. Mr. Riley's figures here 
are weil within the bounds of moderation. 
Ile estimates that four priests can live to- 
gether for 300/. a year, and he allows them 
a modest 25/. apiece for clothes and inci- 
dental expenses, making a total of 400/., or 
100/. a year for each priest. The married 
missionary, he estimates, costs three times 
as much, counting in the extra passages for 
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wife and children, illness, education, pen- 
sions, and so on. We take it that no one 
will affirm that a married priest is worth 
three celibates, or that he, with such assist- 
ance as his wife can give, will do as much 
work as they will do. We pass by without 
comment Dr, Cust’s remarks on ‘* returned 
empty bottles,” and of the Bishops who 
have retired from their sees because their 
relations were ill. ‘This witness is true, 
and, as Mr. Riley elsewhere observes, is not 
paralleled inthe army, Asa rule also, so ex- 
perrence proves, missionaries Wives cannot 
be reckoned to give active support to their 
husbands. They have their household 
duties to attend to, and their children, of 
whom the7 usually are prolific, to bring up. 

Then there is the question of the com- 
parative value of their work. Here Mr. 
Riley marshals an array of evidence which 
there is no gainsaying. It was to the mis- 
sionary monks in ages gone by that Europe 
owed its conversion to Christianity ; and 
we may add that it is from those missions 
which are conducted for the most part by 
unmarried priests that we obtain the best 
results. ‘The work of the Cowley Fathers 
in India has been most encouraging ; in 
what has been called ** the romance of the 
mission field,” the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, where the priests are almost 
eutirely unmarried men, the suecess ‘has 
heen phenomenal ; and we look for great 
things from the mission to Corea, where 
also the clergy are unmarried, Yet, as Mr. 
Riley pointed out, we cannot look to religions 
communities at home to supply us with 
missionaries. ‘There is only one such order, 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, at 
Cowley ; and even were such communities 
to spring up, they lack the experience which 
is needful to enable them to adapt them- 
selves to the varying needs of peoples in all 
parts of the habitable world. ‘There are 
also special diffienlties connected with re- 
ligious communities, into which we need 
not enter now, because the more important 
point is that we have not got the communi- 
ties, and must perforce do without them. 
The only tool to our hand is the secular 
clergy, and we have seen that when they are 
eclibate they are more useful than their 
married brethren, and (great argument with 
John Bull!) we can get more of them for 
our money. 

It must not, however, be thought that 
we undervalue the institution of a married 
clergy, either at home or abroad, when 
there are funds enough for them. <A mar- 
ried priesthood is one of the glories of Eng- 
land. It enables a clerk to gain a footing 
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in his parishioners’ houses which would be 
difficult if not almost impossible for a celi- 
bate priesthood. In country parishes a wife 


‘keeps the priest from dried-up selfis¢iness. 


She manages his mothers’ meetings, and 
perhaps his guilds of girls. She knows her 
sex thoroughly, and prevents him from 
being imposed upon by the machinations of 
designing females. She suggests for the 
women of the parish deeds of kindness 
which would never enter into a bachelor’s 
head. Vossibly we should have said she 
can do all this; in many cases we know 
that she does do it. But however useful a 
wife may be in a country parish, or even in 
a town, she is out of place in mission work 
at home and abroad. In the slums of some 
large city she is, in nine cases out of ten, in 
a position to which she ought never to have 
been brought. In heathendom she is very 
expensive and practically useless. |‘There- 
fore with Mr. Riley we conclude that mis- 
sionaries ought not to be married; and 
while we value the system which obtains in 
England, we feel very strongly that mar- 
riage is not the crown of the priesthood, 
and that in many cases it is a hindrance 
rather than a help. The encouragement of 
voluntary celibacy by a vow renewable at 
stated intervals would do much to improve 
the usefulness of the clergy ; while as for 
our missionaries, the less inducements, from 
a worldly point of view, they are offered, 
the better will be the men who volunteer. 


EPISCOPAL FAILURES. 


From The Church Times (Ch. Eng.), London, October 2, 
1891. 


THE consecration of five Bishops on Tues- 
day last will have been accompanied by the 
prayers of thousands that these men may be 
faithful and true shepherds. ‘* Be to the 
flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf ; feed 
them, devour them not. Hold up the weak, 
heal the sick, bind up the broken, bring 
again the outcasts, seek the lost.” Never 
were penned words more heart-searching, 
more tender, more solemn, than these which 
were addressed to the Bishops out of the 
Prayer Book on St. Michael’s Day. 

As we review the history of the last fifty 
years, we cannot but acknowledge thank- 
fully that the ep‘scopal standard has been 
wonderfully improved, to say nothing of 
that of the rank and file of the clergy. 
Time was when Bishops were chosen because 
they were related to great men or to royal 
courtesans. ‘That was the time when men 
like Cornwallis and Moore and Manners 
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Sutton were made Archbishops of Canter- 
bury ; when-one divine bet the king’s mis- 
tress £5,000 that he would never be a Bish- 


op, and she won her bet, and he paid her ;° 


when another good-looking young man mar- 
ried a governess that his titled pupil was 
sweet upon, and the young nobleman’s 
grateful mother, who was too notoriously 
all-powerful with the king, got the deliverer 
& mitre. 

Those days passed, and then came the 
age of the Greek-play Bishops, men of 
scholarship, but ofttimes with little else to 
recommend them. It was one of the first 
good results of the 7’ract movement to work 
a marvellous reform in the high places. 
Not that it, in any wise, procured the ap- 
pointment of 'Tractarians ; that was the last 
thing which the writers looked for. But 
the very first page of the 7racts was a trum- 
pet-cail to the Bishops. It told them 
sharply, earnestly, reverently, that evil as 
such a thing would be for the country, it 
might be a good thing for themselves to 
suffer martyrdom. And the elfect was 
speedily seen in the higher aims and stricter 
attention to duty which the Bishops dis- 
played. No loyal son of the Church would 
speak otherwise than affectionately and re- 
spectfully of such prelates as Howley and 
Blomfield, but it will hardly be denied that 
the Zracts had upon them the effect of 
most healthful tonics, especially as they 
had both made grievous mistakes in truck- 
ling to the Whig Government, and in pro- 
moting what they, no doubt, honestly be- 
lieved to be reforms, but which were mis- 
chievous beyond expression to the Church. 
To them was mainly due the Ecelesiastical 
Commission, and, untold harm that Com- 
mission has done. If Church finances had 
been taken in hand in the spirit and with 
the noble aims which the present Primate 
has manifested, Church education, Kpisco- 
pal supervision, and social improvement 
would have shown out very differently to- 
day. Still, as we have said, they were good 
men. Howley surrounded himself with 
scholars, and was always ready to promote 
them in the Church, and Blomfield’s fa- 
mous charge of 1842 was an evidence that 
he recoguised the importance of the truths 
which the 7racts were bringing to light. 

The inen who were appointed to Bishop- 
rics during the year that the 7'ract move- 
ment was in swing were on the whole credi- 
table, and an improvement on past years, 
Men like Longley, Wilberforce, Lonsdale, 
all stand high in the esteem of those who 
remember them, though not one of them 
even approached the grandeur of Selwyn of 
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New Zealand, who was consecrated in 
1841. 

But since ? Well, we do not propose to 
dilate upon the history of the Church in 
general, nor of the Episcopate. If we fol- 
low the line indicated by our title, it is not 
because we want to rail, or throw stones at 
the tombs of the dead, but because we are 
bound to take warning by men’s errors as 
well as to profit by their good examples. 
And we ask Churchmen, not in an ill-na- 
tured, but in a grave and anxious spirit, 
whether we do not well to point out what 
we hold to be blots on some episcopal ca- 
reers that have come within our observation. 

And first let us say, we do not quarrel 
with any man because he is not of our way 
of thinking. Thus Archbishop Tait’s carcer 
was fearfully marred by his Public Worship 
Act, and he was no theologian, but we 
gratefully recognised the splendid hospits!- 
ities by which he raised the influence of his 
see to a higher pitcn than it had reached 
since the days of Laud, his geniality, end 
his strong personal piety. Few men, so far 
us man can judge, were more saintly than 
Waldegrave of Carlisle, but the theological 
school in which he was bred was sour and 
narrow. Lord Shaftesbury’s nominees 
were, with hardly an exception, highly re- 
spectable men, and the stout old earl, from 
his own standpoint, might be justified in 
endeavouring to stem the rise of Catholic 
opilion, but it was too strong for him. 
History and theology were both ranged 
against him. 

No; the causes of failure in some from 
whom much might have been expected, and 
who achieved a good deal of popularity in 
their time, are not to be sought in their 
views. ‘lake two men who in their day filled 
avery large space on the ecclesiastical stage, 
the brothers Sumner, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Bishop of Winchester. As re- 
gards attainments they were respectable, 
thongh in no wise eminent. ‘They were 
both amiable men; it has been said that 
nobody ever saw Archbishop Sumner angry. 
And it must be recorded to their credit that 
though they both disliked the Catholic move- 
ment, and fought against it as long as they 
could, they lived long enough to yield with 
a good grace to the revival of Convocation, 
and to tolerate, and even to approve, sur- 
pliced choirs, and reverent ritual. But 
both unhappily were defiled by the evil 
traditions which had come down to them, 
and no prelates of this century have been 
such thorough-going nepotists. Following 
Howley, who was rich, Archbishop Sumner 
could never have looked to carry on his 
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munificent charities, but it was worse than 
this; he was mean, and pineliing towards 
the labourers he employed. His brother 
was not so, he gave away a great deal, for 
he was rich ; but there was not a lucrative 
living of the many which were at his dis- 
posal, which did not go to his children so 
long as there were any to provide for. And 
this was not the whole of his error. Noth- 
ing but mediocrity had a chance of promo- 
tion with him. How hard he was upon 
John Keble we all know. His influence is 
felt in his old diocese to this hour, to its 
injurv. He stocked its parsonages with 
nobodies, to whom it was also a necessity 
to have nobodies as curates. Great num- 
bers of these nonentities still live, and prob- 
ably there is no diocese in England more 
oppressed with commonplace. — ‘Thumble 
and Quiverful, in Trollope’s Barsetshire 
novels, might have been portraits of the 
greater number of Bishop Sumner’s nomi- 
nees. He had immense opportunities dur- 
ing his long episcopate, and there is nota 
man whom he preferred who can be pointed 
toas having wrought any permanent good 
work for the Church of England. His own 
charges, speeches, sermons, it need not be 
said, are long since forgotten. The warn- 
ing which we are bound to draw from him 
is that there is something better than ‘* safe- 
ness’’: learning, energy, theological knowl- 
edge, self-denial. Bishop Wilberforce had 
his faults, but his influence has been in- 
finitely greater, because he knew a valuable 
man when he got hold of him, and encour- 
aged him and used him. 

Another episcopal failure, in our judg- 
ment, was Iraser of Manchester. We are 
perfectly aware that he was very popular, 
and that quite a chorus of praise followed 
his death. But it should not be forgotten 
that there is high authority for believing 
that it is not always well when ‘all men 
speak well of us.” Bishop Fraser was too 
much given to ‘* playing to the gallery.” 
Nobody knew better how to win a passing 
cheer. He was jovial in manner, and very 
frequently indeed won applause by claptrap. 
People cheered at the moment, as we know 
the erowd will; but Manchester people. 
now that the froth is blown away, will tell 
you, in no uncertain terms, that Bishop 
Fraser’s talk and profession were not ac- 
companied by the solid and abiding worth 
of work which alone could benefit his flock. 

We have not dealt with mere nonentities, 
men like Robert Bickersteth and Pepys, and 
Davys, and Wigram. Failures they would 
have to be pronounced if there was anything 
to talk of in the records of their episcopates, 
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but there is nothing. Carlyle would have 
valled them Tulchan bishops, and so left 
them. 

We are on delicate ground when we refer, 
even slightly, to living men, and are loth 
to give pain; but we are bound to express 
our opinion that when a Bishop finds him- 
self debarred by age and infirmity from per- 
forming the onerous duties which are laid 
upon him, there is only one safe and wise 
course to adopt. It was only yesterday 
that we heard a hardworking clergyman 
speaking sorrowfully of the discouragement 
and hardship which he felt, through never 
getting asight of his Bishop. We earnestly 
trust, and are justified in believing, that 
Bishop Davidson is on his way to complete 
recovery, and to taking up the heavy accu- 
mulated arrears of work which he will find 
in his laborious and difficult diocese. He 
has begun well by refusing to become the 
tool of the Church Association, and by 
shewing that he can appreciate good men 
of all parties. Perhaps he has a tendency 
to pose as a Liberal, and to be somewhat 
ostentatiously friendly all round. ‘The same 
may be said of one or two men, not Bishops, 
whom Archbishop Tait delighted to honour. 
But we will hope and believe that he will 
search out reality and the spirit of pious 
labour, and if God shall please to restore 
him, his episcopate will be blessed to the 
Church. 

We have felt it needful to talk of failures. 
We might have talked, too, of some suc- 
cesses. We have had to express our differ- 
ences without scruple with the late Bishop 
Lightfoot and with the living Bishop Elh- 
cott, but we rejoice to do justice to their 
learning, and the good use they have made 
of it. Temple, Harvey Goodwin, West- 
cott, Moorhouse, Stubbs have all won them- 
selves an honoured name as men of learning 
or practical power ; and such men as King, 
and How, and Durnford will long be held 
dear in the memories of the faithful for yet 
higher qualities than these. 


THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION 
TO LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
HON. ALDEN SPEARE, 

(Read before the Ecumenical Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. U., Friday, October 16.) 

From Zion's Herald (Meth. Epis.), Boston, October 21, 1891. 

‘THe Church in Her Relation to Labor 
and Capital,”’ is the theme assigned me to 


discuss for the brief time allotted. 
Under the blessing of God the church 
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was instituted and is sustained by the use 
of both labor and capital—a truth, we as- 
sume, that we are not desired to prove or 
discuss. 

The church, by the spiritual changes 
which she has wrought in the lives of mill- 
ions of her membership, has elevated them 
from habits and conditions that lead only 
to poverty and crime to habits of industry 
and thrift which have given them a com- 
potency of worldly goods and honorable and 
useful positions in the church and the body 
politic of their country ; and, beyond and 
above all else, the church has made them 
fellow-laborers with Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of the world. In return for such 
priceless benefits labor and capital should 
give their first and best efforts to the church 
for its extension and prosperity. 

We fancy, however, that it was the desire 
of those who proposed this theme for dis- 
cussion, to elicit opinions, not only on the 
pe ay of the relation of labor and capital 
to the church, but also their relation to 

each other. more especially in view of the 
growing conflict between them. For the 
purposes of this paper, we shall assume 
that the word ** labor” may be defined as 
**the wage-earner ;” and capital, the un- 
expended earnings and accumulations that 
own all vested property, and also the money 
that puts and keeps in motion all the varied 
and multiplied industries of the world. 

Labor is generally acknowledged to be 
the primary, if not the only, source of 
wealth. ‘That country and that people are 
most prosperous and happy where labor 
finds constant and remunerative employ- 
ment ; and as to employment, Daniel Web- 
ster used the following words : ** The inter- 
est of every laboring community requires 
diversity of o ‘eupation, pursuits, and ob- 
jects of industry. The more that div ersity 
is multiplied or extended, the better. To 
diversify employment is to increase employ- 
ment and to enhance wages. . . . Proclaim 
it everywhere, and make it a proverb, Where 
there is work for the hands of men, there 
will be work for their teeth. Where there 
is employment, there will be bread... . 
Employment feeds and clothes and instructs. 
Employment gives health, society and mor- 
als. Constant employment and well-paid 
labor produce, in a country like ours, gen- 
eral prosperity, content and cheerfulness ;’’ 
and, we may add, should produce like re- 
sults in all lands. 

To furnish this ‘‘ constant, diversified 
ahd well-paid employment,’? Mr. Webster 
would have enacted by the general govern- 
ment such a tariff as would furnish the 


money to pay our national expenses, and 
that should so guard our home industrics 
that they could be continued at a profit to 
the capitalist, secure good wages to the la- 
borer, and be increased as new avenues and 
inventions should come forward. Sueh is 
the essence of our American tariff, and, 
with the single exception of England, the 
feature of protection to home industries is 
found in the revenue laws of all European 
nations. England, on the contrary, en- 
tirely repudiates the protection feature, and 
collects duties only on articles she does not 
manufacture, or only to a limited extent, 
and theirs is a tariff ** for revenue only.” 
Her greatest statesman, Gladstone, tells 
that our ** laws make us produce more cloth 
and more iron at high prices, instead of 
more cereals and more cotton at low prices. 
. . + Increasing these, the American capi- 
talist will find the demands of the world 
unexhausted, however he may increase the 
supply.” In other words, he advises us, 
because we have the many and productive 
acres that respond to labor with such boun- 
tiful crops, to confine our attention to the 
cultivation of our land, and leave England 
und other countries to do our manufactur- 
ing for us, that by their lower wages and 
other economic conditions can produce them 
at lower cost than we can produce them, 
paying American wages. 

It is well known that the agricultural 
laborer receives the lowest scale of wages 
paid to any class of toilers, for the good 
reason that least skill is required. Again, 
as to finding ** the demands unexhaustible ” 
for our cereals and cotton, in 1889 the corn 
crop of the United States was just about 
2,000,000,000 bushels; in the spring of 
1890 corn was selling, in Kansas, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, at from 8 to 13 cents per bushel 
—say one half the cost of production —and 
the American capitalist (in this case the 
farmer) did not find the demand of the 
world ** unexhaustible,”’ and thousands of 
bushels were consumed in place of coal. In 
1890 we harvested a cotton crop of over 
8,600,000 bales—several hundred thousand 
bales more than the world could consume. 
Iiad the crop of the present year been 
equally large, it would have been an appall- 
ing calamity to that section of our country 
which devotes so large a portion of its labor 
and capital to the raising of cotton. 

If we were to follow the teachings of Eng- 
land’s greatest political leader, and close 
our manufacturing establishments on all 
products that we cannot make as cheaply 
as the same articles can be laid down on 
our shores from any other country, and if 
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we should put the millions that are now 
finding constant employment at more than 
double the wages of the agricultural laborer, 
also, on our farms and plantations, it needs 
no seer to forecast the result. Whether 
this, the protective line of legislation, is 
wise for any other country than America, 
we express no opinion, satisfied that it has 
been greatly advantageous to this nation, 
and has contributed, more than anything 
else, to what we now find, namely, a people 
unexcelled in all the opportunities for use- 
ful and well-paid employment ; where the 
price of the day’s labor will purchase more 
food and implements of husbandry, and, in 
fact, more of all the essentials necessary for 
the sustenance and comfort of the wage- 
earner, than in any other part of the world. 
We freely admit that many articles of lux- 
ury are sold lower in other countries ; and 
if the wealthy desire them, we are quite 
willing they should pay the enhanced prices 
caused by our higher wages. 

[t is an acknowledged fact that the aver- 
age pay of the wage-earner in America is 
eighty to one hundred per cent, more than 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
nearly or quite two hundred per cent. more 
than on the continent of Europe. Such 
being the fact, is it strange that the labor- 
ers of other lands are coming here at the 
rate of a half-million a year? We fear, 
however, they are coming quite too rapidly 
to be properly educated and assimilated into 
our body politic. Notwithstanding the 
prices here paid for labor, notwithstanding 
the purchasing power of the day’s wages, 
still we find discontent and strikes, and 
sometimes riots. No human foresight has 
been able to prevent them, no legislature 
wise enough to enact laws that shall provide 
an adequate remedy for their prevention or 
cure. Possibly, we may say probably, the 
law providing for State arbitration has 
worked more satisfactorily to both employ- 
ers and employees than any other method 
yet devised. It seems to us that the enact- 
ment of an immigrant law that should pre- 
vent any country from being the dumping- 
cround for all classes of inhabitants that 
are undesirable at home, would be just be- 
tween different countries and beneficent to 
the inhabitants thus protected. 

In a country like our own, under a gov- 
ernment ‘* of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,’ the elective franchise 
should not be given to any foreigner till he 
ean read and write the language of the 
country of his adoption, and has been long 
enough a resident to become thoroughly 
conversant with the laws and customs of 


the land, be that time ten or twenty-one 
years. Without this no one is competent, 
or has a just claim, to take part in the body 
politic. This leads us to remark that we 
deem it a great evil that in all countries 
and States children are not taught the lan- 
guage of the country, so that when they 
become of age they will be better equipped 
for the duties of freemen and all the social 
and business concerns of the country of 
their fathers’ adoption. 

Since the Divine decree that ‘‘ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return to the ground,” it has been the 
lot of mankind to labor, and there can be 
no doubt that labor is to us as beneficent as 
it is necessary. Happily for us in America, 
labor is honorable, whether it be with the 
muscles or the brain ; and small is the nurn- 
ber who do not employ one or both. For 
that class ‘‘ whose chief good and market 
of his time be but to feed and sleep,” we 
have no place or use. The book of Prov- 
erbs is fullof promises to the diligent—that 
**he shall bear rule,” that ‘* he shall be 
made fat,” that ‘‘ the substance of the dili- 
gent man is precious.” ‘* Wealth gotten 
by vanity shall be diminished, but he that 
gathereth by labor shall increase.”’ ‘* Seest 
thou a man diligent in business ? he shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand be- 
fore mean men.” ‘** He that tilleth his land 
shall be satisfied with bread.” ‘* He be- 
cometh poor that lendeth with a slack 
hand ; but the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich ;* and St. Paul’s endorsement is: 
** Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Need we look farther 
for promises of rich reward to the diligent, 
for the necessity of thrift and carefulness 
in guarding the reward of our industry ? 
that activity in business is not inconsistent 
with fervor of spirit while we serve the 
Lord? But we look in vain for a promise 
of anything that is desirable to the slothful 
and improvident ; on the contrary, penury 
and want are the inevitable result. Wesley 
told his followers to ** get all they could, 
save all they could, give all they could.” 
We say, get all you can honestly, by dili- 
gence in honorable avocations; give, at 
least, each year, one tenth of all your earn- 
ings for religious and benevolent purposes ; 
save at least another tenth, to be safely in- 
vested ; and, misfortune excepted, every 
one may huve a competency, and want and 
misery be banished from our land. 

But even in this most highiy favored land 
we have discontent, strikes, and attendant 
evils. Would we were wise enough to di- 
vine the remedy! Of late, the rapid in- 








crease of large fortunes by a few individuals 
has created great uneasiness on the part of 
many thinking men and widespread discon- 
tent among the’ wage-earners. We do not 
share these fears, and believe the discontent 
uncalled for and unwarranted. If we look 
at the facts as they here exist, we shall not 
find ten families of immense fortunes whose 
wealth has been in the family more than 
three generations. Nearly all of the men 
of wealth of to-day have been the architects 
of their own fortunes ; and most of these 
have earned the entire amount of their pres- 
ent property by their savings and business 
enterprise, receiving nothing by inheri- 
tance. We have no fears but that these for- 
tunes will soon vanish, either by rash specu- 
lation or wasteful extravagance, and those 
of the following generations will join the 
wage-earners in some form or other ; or, as 
is so often and so sadly the case, the pos- 
session of wealth will lead to habits of in- 
dolence and so-called high living, with its 
attendant dissipation, ending in penury and 
an early and unhonored grave. Of a circle 
that gave a dinner to our late President 
Grant, where the majority were said to be 
in possession of more than $20,000,000 each, 
but few remain, and the fortunes have been 
divided and in some cases are already out of 
the name of the family. It has been the 
pleasure and the privilege of one of them 
to make the largest and noblest gift of this 
or any other age in the history of the world, 
in giving $20,000,000 for the establishing 
and maintenance of a university, broader 
in its scope—and it is his desire and pur- 
pose that it shall also be more beneficent in 
its results—than any existing university. 
When in coming years California’s roll of 
honor shall be written, high upon that roll 
shall stand the name of Leland Stanford ! 
And in this city, when shall rise the Ameri- 
can University for which Bishop Hurst is 
confidently asking only $10,000,000, there 
will also be found the same name among 
the first of those contributing to the enter- 
prise. Without large wealth, the founding 
and endowment of the universities, public 
libraries, hospitals, art galleries, and other 
eleemosynary institutions, which are so 
abundant in our land, would be an impossi- 
bility, except to a limited extent. We 
therefore believe that it is not by accident 
that large wealth occasionally exists, and 
that He who sees the end from the begin- 
ning will in His own way and time cause it 
to be used or disseminated for the good of 
mankind and the advancement of His cause. 
sut that man to whom God has given the 
opportunities and the abilities for large ac- 
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cumulation, who, when wealth has come to 
him, uses it only for his personal pleasure 
and aggrandizement, when he shall pass 
over the river, leaving all behind, will tind 
no gate a“ to the city of the blood-washed 


throng ; but that dread sentence shall be 
his—** Depart from Me! Insomuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to Me.” 

The duty of the capitalist to the wage- 
earner is manifest—that he should pay for 
labor performed as high wages as the protits 
of the business will warrant, reserving for 
himself only a reasonable return for his own 
services and capital employed. This the 
wage earner has‘a just right to claim, and 
if business of all kinds at all times were 
alike prosperous and profitable, it were a 
matter of easy adjustment ; but it is en- 
tirely the opposite ; the profitable avocation 
of one year is not infrequently the unprotit- 
able of the next, and the wage-earner can- 
not work without compensation when the 
business isalosing one. Hence it is claimed 
by some that labor is a commodity, to be 
bought and sold at its market value ; but 
the wage-earners see in this neither justice 
nor equity ; hence trade unions and com- 
binations to establish and maintain the high- 
est possible wages and the least number of 
hours to constitute the day’s labor. 

We have before stated that the average 
wages of all laborers in America is more 
than eighty per cent. higher than is paid in 
any country, and we do not think them too 
high, and hope they will never be lower. If 
we note the reward that capital has received, 
with rare exceptions, we shall find it slowly 
but surely receding in itsreturns. 'Tweuty- 
five years ago, we believe the average re- 
turns were six per cent., possibly seven, but 
for the last ten years less than four per 
cent. Hence we see government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, where the investor is sure the 
element of risk is eliminated, selling at a 
price that does not give the purchaser two 
and one-half per cent.; and allow us to say 
in this connection, that professional men, 
and, above all, the minister of the Gospel, 
should never, never speculate, or touch any- 
thing in the line of speculative securities ! 

A few words as to the hours that should 
constitute the day’s labor. It seems to us 
this question is vastly more vital to the 
wage-earner than to capital. For a mo- 
ment let us assume that the present scale of 
wages for all classes and conditions is as 
near equitable as is possible to make it, and 
ten hours the day’s work, and that the de- 
mand is made and met that eight hours 
shall hereafter constitute a day’s labor for 
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the wages now paid for ten. What is the 
result 2 Will not all the products of labor 
be enhanced in cost one-fifth, and the pur- 
chasing power of the day’s labor be reduced 
one-fifth, unless a part or the whole of the 
one-fifth can be taken from what now goes 
to capital? Can this be done ? 

We have stated that for the last ten years 
the average return to capital has not been 
four per cent. What more cutting can it 
bear ? If further pressed, the *‘ goose that 
now lays the golden egg” of constant and 
well-remunerated employment is killed, our 
manufacturies must be closed, and the la- 
borer be left without employment, if the 
enhanced cost of production is not added to 
the goods produced, and which must be 
paid by the consumers, of whom the wage- 
earners and their families are the great 
majority. 

We are in accord with the proposition so 
generally accepted, that politi¢s shall not 
be the subject of pulpit discussion ; we are 
also fully persuaded that the pulpit should 
speak with no uncertain sound on all sub- 
jects appertaining to the well-being, pros- 
perity, aud happiness of the people, whether 
for time or eternity, commending and en- 
couraging the right, condemning the wrong, 
whether the subject be a national or a State 
law, the attitude of capital in its dealings 
and relations to the wage-earners, or of the 
wage-earners to capital. ‘* The rich and 
the poor meet together, the Lord is the 
Maker of them all,”’ and He will hold each 
responsible, to the full measure, for the use 
made of the abilities and opportunities given 
—the rich and the poor alike, the clergy 
and the laity. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE.* 
BY PROFESSOR CRAWFORD H. TOY. 


From The Christian Register (Unit.), Boston, November 12, 
1891, 


Ir may seem strange that the existence 
of such an organization as this Sunday 
School Society should be called for. The 
Bible, it might be supposed, would need no 
pushing, but would command the reverent 
admiration and love of the world. Yet we 
know that it is not so. The prevalent igno- 
rance of the Bible among all classes of our 
community cannot be denied. Among the 
educated and the uneducated alike we fail 
to find a broad and intelligent acquaintance 
with its content and its form. 

But, strange as this may seem, we must 


* Address given at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Phonographically reported for the 
Christian Register. 


recollect that it is true, not only of the 
Bible, but of.all the world’s great classics, 
—the Greek, Roman, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, English. Ilow many people are in- 
telligently acquainted with Virgil, Homer, 
Dante, Shakspere, have really any knowl- 
edge of their deeper-lying thought, and 
have felt the touch of their true inspira- 
tion? The Bible shares this peculiarity 
with all the great classics of the world, that 
it is not a book which is read and studied 
by the masses. Nor is this really strange, 
when we look at the circumstances. Con- 
sider that these books are enfolded in the 
mists of a greater or less antiquity. They 
sprang by a natural process out of certain 
usually-limited circles. They were ad- 
dressed at first to small communities, a 
family, a clan, a city, a small nation. The 
Homeric poems, rising, no one knows how, 
like an exhalation, out of the mind and soul 
of the Greeks in the dim old days, were 
sung by unknown singers to little groups of 
hearers. The Chinese and Indian classics 
were at first spoken and chanted to small 
circles. Dante sang his songs to the few, 
and Shakspere was comparatively unknown 
to his own time. The classics were ad- 
dressed to particular needs, and grew out 
of the peculiar social conditions of the spe- 
cial societies in which they originated. So, 
after the lapse of years, it happens of neces- 
sity that their framework and drapery be- 
come strange or unintelligible. The ideas 
are embodied in words and terms which are 
unfamiliar, and the unfamiliar is always re- 
pellent. It is hard to find the truth of the 
friendly face under a foreign garb. With 
every generation, the strangeness of garb 
increases, and it becomes more and more 
difficult to get into contact with the 
thought. The growing obscurity makes it 
harder and harder to understand the old 
writing. 

Moreover, great works necessarily address 
themselves to the few, not to the many. 
The greatness of their ideas, that which 
gives them their eminence, is not compre- 
hensible to the masses, and does not call 
forth their sympathy. In the sphere of 
literature, of religion, and of science, the 
greatest things must be reserved for the 
few. ‘This is true, at any rate, in the pres- 
ent condition of society, and must be so for 
along time to come. The great thoughts 
of the world lie far off from us. Like the 
mighty architectural monuments of an- 
tiquity, they stand outside the circle of our 
common occupations, withdraw themselves 
from our sympathies, and do not enter into 
the material of our lives. 
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This would seem to be a dark picture of 
the world’s greatest literary productions. 
But we must recollect, on the other hand, 
that the influence of these great works is 
not to be measured simply by the extent to 
which they are read and studied. The few 
t> whose lot it falls to study them deeply 
become the intermediaries between them 
and the mass of men. From these the 
dominant ideas, often in diluted form, pass 
to the world at large, and color its life. 
Though Homer, Dante, and Shakspere be 
sealed books to us, nevertheless they, with 
zll the great poets and artists of the world, 
are a measurable influence in our lives. 
We are what we are, and live and move and 
have our being in such wise as we do be- 
cause of their influence. They enter subcly 
into the composition of our souls, thougn 
we may not be able to analyze our inner 
life and ascribe to the past what is its due. 

This silent potency is especially marked 
ina liturgical book. Men become used to 
its words and its forms of thought, and ac- 
quire a certain external knowledge of it. 
The Bible has this advantage in a marked 
degree. It is read in the pulpit, in the 
family, in the school, and quoted in books, 
magazines, newspapers, and _ addresses, 
Certain parts of it become household words, 
help to form the material of our thoughts, 
and thus exert an influence which is far 
from inconsiderable. 

However this may be, none of us can be 
content with this sort of influence. We 
feel that there must be something far deep- 
er. It is due to this book and to all the 
great classics that they should profoundly 
shape the life of the world. That they do 
not do this is a fact to be grieved over. 
They are the world’s true sustenance. 
They have cost its life-blood. They repre- 
sent the intensest human struggle, the high- 
est outcome of human thought and experi- 
ence. They embody the world’s greatest 
ideals. Shall we let them go? Shall we 
suffer that they stand outside the circle of 
our lives ? It is as if one lived next door 
to a great orator and never heard him, or 
toa man of noble moral power and never 
came into contact with him, as if one were 
within a stone’s throw of a great picture- 
gallery and never set foot within its doors. 
It is an intolerable thing that these great 
books which constitute the very best nour- 
ishment of the human soul should be allowed 
to pass out of our existence, as they tend to 
do. Every year, every century, every age, 
makes them dimmer. They move farther 
away. We come more and more into the 
circle of new ideas, and it is the things of 


the present that are most potent with us, 
It is the experiences of our daily life tha 
seem to demand most attention and receive 
the warmest welcome. We hear much of 
‘*the burning questions” of the day. It 
is a good phrase, and has its lesson for us, 
It behooves us to throw ourselves eagerly 
into the current of the times and strugyle 
and fight manfully. But let it be remem- 
bered that we make « very great mistake if 
we imagine that the deepest interest of the 
world’s life has been reserved for this time, 
that the best culture of the world is to be 
derived from participation in the current 
questions of the day. Let us bear in mind 
that there is much in these that is merely 
local and transient, and that it is to the 
great monuments of human thought that 
we must largely look for that which is per- 
manent and solid. 

We are not content that the best shall be 
neglected. - But how shall we help our- 
selves ? How shall we bring it to pass that 
the world shall feel the power of its greatest 
things? I suppose we must say that the 
abiding result must be left to the slow- 
moving forces of education. It must be by 
the process of general culture that the world 
shall be brought into sympathy with the 
great things which itself has produced. 
This will take generations and ages. Pos- 
sibly we may look afar off, into the dimmest 
distance, and see the time when men shall 
choose and enjoy what is best. We have 
not yet reached that time. The books 
which we oftenest choose for instruction, 
recreation, and upbuilding, are not the best 
books. The race has not been trained to a 
genuine intellectual and moral sympathy 
with the best thought. That consumma- 
tion seems far off. To it, perhaps, the 
educating forces are driving us ; but mean- 
time we must act for ourselves. What can 
we do just here and now to help the world 
on its way ? 

We must try to do two things,—to sepa- 
rate the permanent in the classics from the 
transient and local, and then to give vital- 
ity and life to that which is permanent. 
The study of the Bible must Paras be 
scientific, literary, and moral-religious. 

It must be scientific because scientific 
study is necessary, in order that we may 
comprehend the difference between thie 
transient and the permanent. ‘Take «an 
illustration from the New Testament. We 
all know how the study of the parables of 
the New Testament has been abused. One 
of the most amusing chapters in the history 
of Bible exegesis would be the narrative of 
parable misinterpretations. Some exposi- 
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tors have taken, for example, the parable of 
the ten virgins, five of whom were wise and 
five foolish, and from the equality in num- 
bers of the wise and the foolish have con- 
cluded that the number of the saved would 
be equal to the number of the lost. This 
distorting process (abundantly exemplified 
in parable exegesis) might have been 
avoided by the use of the scientific method, 
which would show what belonged to the 
drapery or framework of the parable, and 
what was entitled to be set forth as the per- 
manent element. ‘This very undesirable 
sort of procedure has been employed more 
or iess in connection with all parts of the 
Bible. ‘The cure for it is study, critical, 
historical, archeological, and exegetical. 
That is to say, we must find out the social 
and intellectual conditions under which an- 
cient authors wrote, must endeavor to set 
aside that which is temporary, due to the 
limitations of their own time and thought, 
and preserve that which then remains. 
Weall know that a thorough critical study 
of the Bible demands more time than most 
people can give to it. Such a study of the 
Pentateuch alone, or the Homeric poems, 
or the ** Divine Comedy,” is the work of a 
lifetime. But the facilities for the critical 
examination of the Bible by non-specialists 
are very great. The materials for such in- 
vestigation have been popularized. There 
are books accessible in which not merely the 
results, but also the processes, are set forth, 
so that one who is able to give only a little 
time to reading may fairly comprehend the 
methods of work and intelligently use them. 
But, without urging this (a matter which 
may be left to the feeling of the individual 
persons concerned), let me submit that 
knowledge of exegesis is a necessity for 
everybody who teaches the Bible. It is a 
simple proposition that one who undertakes 
to explain a book should know something 
of what it means; but it is a proposition 
that is often held in slight respect. The 
popularization of scientitic exegetical results 
has gone so far that no one need deny him- 
self the pleasure of fairly comprehending 
and intelligently stating the meaning of the 
greater part of the Bible. Precision of 
quotation and exposition is an imperative 
duty. There are some passages, to be sure, 
that have become household words, in a 
form that does not set forth the meaning 
of the Hebrew or Greek. ‘* The mark of 
Cain” (that is, the brand of murder) is a 
good English expression, though not a Bibli- 
calone. Nota few phrases have thus passed 
in altered shape into our English material. 
Far be it from us to remove them. Let 


them stand ; but there is no reason why we 
should not here and elsewhere know the 
real meaning of the original. This curiosity 
and this loyalty we owe to the Bible as a 
classic. It is, moreover, usually the fact 
that in such cases the real meaning of the 
text is better than that which we have 
allixed to it. 

It used to be, and perhaps still is, a cus- 
tom among Scotch preachers to give exposi- 
tory sermons,—to take a passage from a 
prophet, a psalm, an epistle, or a gospel, 
and expound it, verse by verse, Sunday 
morning or at some week-day meeting. I 
have been told by persons who have heard 
these sermons that they are exceedingly in- 
teresting. ‘They give a regular process of 
thought, and the result is a much better 
comprehension of the text on the part of 
the people. It has always seemed to me 
that this method, both in pulpit and in 
Sunday-school, would be eminently proper 
for us. It would be in the nature of an 
educating influence; it would add to the 
freshness of teaching, and would quicken 
moral as well as exegetical interest. 

But I must pass from this point to make 
a special plea for the literary study of the 
Bible. Such study is desirable both on its 
own account, for the sake of literature, and 
because it will be a preparation and a help 
for the higher moral-religious study. The 
material is abundant. The Bible is full of 
it. We know that some of the noblest lit- 
erary treasures of human thought are to be 
found in this book. And let it be observed 
that the explanation and inculcation of the 
literary side of the Bible really devolves 
upon the Sunday-school and the pulpit, be- 
‘ause, as a matter of fact, it is not attempt- 
ed elsewhere. We have books and lectures 
and societies for the exposition of the liter- 
ary side of the great Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and English writers,—Dante 
and Shakspere, Euripides, Virgil and Ter- 
ence, Goethe, Lessing, and Heine, Shelley 
and Browning. But we have almost noth- 
ing of this sort on the Bible. Here and 
there one hears something, but not often. 
If we who profess to value the Bible do not 
do it, it will not be done. It is certainly 
worth doing as a literary education. Why 
should Homer be studied, and not Job? 
Why should the stories of Livy be set before 
the people, in their literary form, and not 
the stories of Genesis I know that the 
theological side of the Bible has tended to 
shut out everything else. We get out of 
the habit of thinking of it as a literary 
book. ‘There was atime when it was held 
profane to talk of its literary value, because, 








in comparison with its theological content, 
everything else seemed trivial and disturb- 
ing. But that time has passed. The Bible 
on all its sides is open to us, and it should 
be studied in all its fulness. The prose 
stories of the Old and New Testaments be- 
long to that department of Semitic litera- 
ture in which it is pre-eminent in sincerity, 
naiveté, picturesque simplicity, and vitality ; 
and in the Semitic field (including ‘* 'T he 
Thousand and One Nights”) there is noth- 
ing better than the Bible stories. They 

should be presented in their own attractive 
literary form. While we have some books 
which attempt this, we have nothing quite 
satisfactory. In the stories of Abraham, 
Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Paul, there are a 
thousand niceties of expression, delicacies 
of literary art, admirable pictures of char- 
acter and manners. These ought to be 
brought out in a way to make them inter- 
e3ting to the smallest children as well as to 
the elders. ‘Che character-pictures, par- 
ticularly, have more than a literary value. 

They have the stimulating power of the 
great ideals embodied in them. 

I wish there were time to speak with 
some fulness of the prophetic and poetic 
literature of the Old Testament and of the 
epistles of the New Testament. There are 
signs of awakening interest in this direc- 
tion, chiefly in regard to the Old Testament 
poetry. But it is only a beginning that 
has been made ; and the wide field of Bible 
literary study lies before us almost un- 
touched, and offering rich results for him 
who chooses to enter it. 

Of course, all these lines of study are to 
be considered as introductory to that higher 
moral-religious side which is most familiar 
to us in ministerial and Sunday-school 
work. ‘The ethics of the Bible may be said 
to have become common property. ‘* Thou 
shalt not steal!’ is now very generally ac- 
cepted as a proper rule of life. We all of 
us give a theoretical adherence to the law 
of love, though we are far from practical 
obedience to it. This is, of course, an im- 
portant part of the work of the Sunday- 
school and pulpit,—to make these ethical 
requirements real. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the importance of the Biblical re- 
ligious element proper. But it appears to 
me that, for our special teaching-work, the 
most desirable thing is to bring out the 
moral struggle which is visible in the Bible. 
Too often this side of its ethical content is 
neglected. Too often we surrender onr- 
selves to the traditional view which regards 
it as a cut-and-dried book, and all its per- 
sonages as so many made-up figures who act 
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and speak thus and thus as a matter of 
course. A prophet is thought of as a man 
who had nothing to do but stand and sp 
his words flow out of his mouth, and ; 
psalmist as one in whose faith and peace e 
there was no agony of effort. So a certain 
unrealness has been given to Biblical char- 
acters and moral processes. Its people seem 
lay figures, with no abounding ethical life. 
And yet the contrary is the fact. The 
prophets and psalmists of the Old 'Testa- 
ment and the apostles and other writers of 
the New Testament were men who had lived 
through moral struggles. Of Jeremiah, for 
example, there can “be no doubt that his 
soul was torn asunder with doubts and 
fears. He and all the others lived in an 
atmosphere of intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious questioning. They were in the 
midst of revolutionary processes, and were 
ergs ns against their times and against 
themselves. T hey were reformers, idea ilists, 
and no more men of straw than was Martin 
Luther or Channing or Theodore Parker. 
The Bible is full of the traces of conflict 
and of wrestlings of the soul, now cast 
down to the ground by doubt, now rising 
again, inspired by some great ideal, some 
supreme conviction. These are visible not 
only in prophets and psalmists, but in the 
New ‘Testament, where Paul's life is full of 
the indications of these profound inward 
struggles, and the gospel history shows 
something of this conflict in the mind of 
Jesus. ‘These pictures of moral struggle 
are of. immense educational power in the 
world. For the world is educated not by 
finished codes of ethics, but by moral con- 
flicts : men are inspired more by the spec- 
tacle of struggle than by the picture of per- 
fection. 

In the Bible, moreover, the ethical con- 
flicts are not isolated, but the individual 
lives form one continuous line, united in 
the solidarity of a great principle and a 
great national life battle. The history of 
old Israel from the beginning to the end is 
the picture of the greatest moral contest 
that the world has ever seen. It is on this 
side, particularly, that the Bible takes its 
place among the world’s classics. On the 
literary side the supreme place may be given 
to Greece, Rome, and Modern Europe. 
The highest place on the side of ethical 
effort belongs to ancient Israel. And this 
not because of the sacred character im- 
pressed on the Bible, nor because of the as- 
sociations which bind it to our lives, but 
because it exhibits, as other literatures do 
not, this long-continued and finally success- 
ful effort to organize the ethical life of the 
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world. It gives the history of moral think- 
ers who grasped after ideals that they often 
felt but feebly and saw but dimly, but who 
went on bravely, never abashed or discour- 
aged by doubts or failures, till they finally 
laid hands on that which they sought. 
And to-day we are what these uncompro- 
mising thinkers have made us. These two 
elements, so distinct in Old ‘Testament and 
New ‘Testament literature, — the moral 
struggle and the moral, uncompromising 
determination, — are, above all, what we 
need, 

It is for these things, for a really intelli- 
gent and genuinely literary study of the 
Bible, and of the Old World’s moral-religious 
achievement, that this society stands. It 
is to these things that we ought to dedicate 
ourselves. 


THE DEACONESS WORK. 


BY BISHOP WILLIAM X. NINDE, D.D. 


(An address before the Ecumenical Conference, 
Washington, D.U., October, 1891.) 


From The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.), 
Chicago, November 4, 1891. 

‘THE deaconess movement in this country 
is a novelty. I suppose nobody dreamed 
ten vears ago that in the near future we 
should see numbers of devoted and thor- 
oughly trained women. trained to be nurses 
and missionaries, moving about our streets 
and in the habitations of the poor in a uni- 
form garb. We knew something of the 
Lutheran deaconesses in Germany ; we had 
some knowledge of the sisters of Bethany 
among our brethren in Germany ; we gained 
some knowledge of the good work of the 
noble organization of our Wesleyan brethren 
in England, and there came into our hands 
something of the scanty literature on the 
subject. And, among the rest, that charm- 
ing monograph from the pen of the presi- 
dent of the British conference. At length 
the idea took root in our soil, and as a re- 
sult of it a very gifted and devoted lady, 
widely known and esteemed among us, with 
the help of a few friends, and without 
churehly sanction, organized the first dea- 
coness training-school, whose home is in the 
metropolis of the great west. And from 
this start it was an easy matter to appeal to 
the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church and engraft this move- 
ment upon the economy of the church. 
Methodism has always taken kindly to 
women, and the general conference of our 
church was disposed to do anything reason- 
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able for a woman, and so restored the an- 
cient order of deaconesses. 

From the start the movement has been a 
marvellous success. Indeed, I may say 
that the success of the movement in this 
country has surpassed the expectations of 
its most sanguine friends. We have twenty- 
one homes in many of our great cities. We 
have five hospitals with free dispensaries, 
and a number of young women who are 
eager to join the ranks of the noble sister- 
hood. The movement in this country I 
may say has been from the start almost uni- 
versally popular ; and yet it would be hardly 
candid not to admit perhaps that there are 
those here and there who are disposed to 
regard the movement with misgiving, if not 
positive alarm. It is said, for instance, we 
are aping the methods of the papal church. 
We look with well-grounded suspicion on 
the papal church. We are extremely sensi- 
tive in this country regarding her. We be- 
lieve that the Roman Catholic church is 
being rapidly presbyterianized in this coun- 
try ; yet we believe her to be an encroaching 
and corrupt form of ecclesiasticism. And 
in some cities of our country the sensitive- 
ness is largely magnified. In one of the 
most important cities of our seaport so sen- 
sitive has the community become in regard 
to the encroachment of the Roman church 
and its attitude toward the public schools, 
that the friends of that movement in that 
city are unwilling that our sisters should 
appear on the street in a distinguishing 
garb. Now, I am willing to borrow from 
the Roman Catholics or anybody any good 
thing they may possess and which we can 
utilize to advantage ; but I am sure of one 
thing, that our order of deaconesses, with- 
out requiring any unscriptural views, with 
its freedom from priests and jesuitical arts 
and practices, is so radically different from 
the Roman Catholic practices that we can 
hardly be charged with adopting the meth- 
ods of the papal church. 

We are sometimes told—it may be a 
graver complaint—that in establishing the 
order of deaconesses we are removing woman 
from her proper sphere, and really aiding 
at the destruction of the home. Now no- 
body loves the Christian home more than 
I do, and I invoke God’s blessings on the 
multitudes of women who are content to be 
wives and mothers, their throne the fireside, 
their empire the sacred seclusion of home. 
But I would ask God’s blessing upon that 
comparatively small class of women who are 
just as heartily content to forego the bless- 
ing of a single home that they may mother 
the thousands of homeless ones. Who will 
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be so daring as to attempt to define the 
proper sphere of woman? Now, surely, 
her sphere has enlarged since the dawn of 
the Christian dispensation. How won- 
drously it has altered in the memory of us 
all. I suppose fifty years ago it would have 
been ditticult to find a woman outside of 
domestic life ; and yet to-day woman serves 
us behind the counter, she writes and copies 
in our offices, she prescribes for our sick, 
she pleads in our courts, she edits our 
newspapers, she lectures from our platforms, 
preaches from our pulpits, and nobody says 
her nay! 

Now, I wish to say this one thing: In 
our times there is a growing faith, a reck- 
less faith, in the implanted instinct of the 
human race. There is a faith in the com- 
mon-sense of men and women to keep them- 
selves in the right place. In this day when 
the populace rules under God this is our 
only protection. Yet there are persons who 
are willing to trust anybody's intuition but 
woman’s. They fancy that they must be 
under heavy restraint. ‘They would put a 
bit and bridle upon her, for fear that if she 
should be allowed to follow the unfettered 
tendency of her nature she would ruin her- 
self and throw society into ruin. I know 
there are erratic women in the world ; there 
are silly women and monstrous women, just 
as there are silly and monstrous men. But 
I have a profound and abiding conviction 
that the representative woman can be trust- 
ed. If you cannot trust women, who in 
this dark world can you trust? If we can- 
not trust our wives and mothers, our 
daughters and our sisters, where upon the 
human side will our anxious hearts find 
rest? But we can trust her. I believe in 
woman—in woman, with her spiritual clear- 
sightedness ; in woman, with her deep moral 
convictions ; in woman, with her courage- 
ous fidelity to duty ; in woman, with her 
unselfish and consuming love. 

I am convinced of another thing—that 
God never will save this world without a 
large instrumentality of woman. We all 
believe in that. But I go further—I do 
not believe we shall ever reach the unreached 
and seemingly unreachable masses of the 
large cities without woman’s participation 
in that work. She has wonderful adapta- 
tions for it. Chicago is a moral storm cen- 
ter ; yet several years ago a woman, a lonely 
woman, went into the Bohemian center. 
She rented a room, organized a Sunday- 
school, and sought admission to the homes 
of the people. At first they distrusted and 
repelled her ; but finally, as noiselessly as a 
sunbeam, she entered every door and left it 


ajar. She performed every possible office ; 
she laid a bunch of flowers at the bedside of 
the sick ; she tied the folded ribbon around 
the hands of the dead baby ; and by-and-by 
the people warmed toward her, and instead 
of repelling they invited and welcomed her, 
She was offended at nothing. On Christ- 
mas eve one of the scholars of her school, 
one rude fellow, brought a common brick 
wrapped again and again in rolls of paper. 
It was nothing but a common brick, and of 
course the laugh was on her. She was not 
offended. She laid that brick before her 
among her household treasures ; she thanked 
him for his kind gift and won his heart. 
A professor in one of the conservatories of 
music, when she was gathering funds for 
her mission, sent for her and said: ** I do 
not believe in vour God, your Bible, or your 
religion, but I value your services to my 
people. I believe in you.” And socialists, 
men and women, would say to her, ** What- 
ever may happen in this city, you shall not 
be harmed. ”’ : 

O my brothers, what the world wants to- 
day is not more of our masterly controversies 
and dogmatism, but what the world is sigh- 
ing for is the sweet, the persuasive, self-for- 
getting ministry of loving women. When 
I see all about me these consecrated women 
treading the alleys of our great cities, pro- 
tected by their simple guilelessness, climb- 
ing into the attics, exploring the dark cel- 
lars, that they may bear to the poor and 
unregarded the sweet blessings of the gos- 
pel of Christ, it seems to me out of our 
stormy griefs a ladder is lifted skyward 
with the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending thereon. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE. 
From The Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville, Tenn.), 
November 12, 1891. 

Tue editor of the Sunday-school Times 
recently asked Robert J. Burdette to reply 
to the inquiry of a correspondent who 
wished a ‘* few points on church etiquette.” 
His reply is in a characteristic vein : 

The next time your journey leaves you 
stranded in the great and delightful city of 
New Chicorkadelphia on the Sabbath day, 
if you should go to the church of Saint In- 
dolence—I can recommend it as having the 
slowest singing, and the softest pew cush- 
ions, with a preacher to match, in the city 
—you will see the following ‘‘ Suggestions 
to Worshippers :” 

‘* Fall or slide into the pew nearest the 
aisle. 

‘* Stay there. 
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*‘Do not sit erect, but lop. Rest one 
elbow on the arm of the pew, and support 
the side of the face with the outspread 
hand. If the cheek can be pushed up in 
folds and wrinkles, so as to wholly or par- 
tially close one eye, all intelligent expression 
will be destroyed, and the : attitude of utter 
and disrespectful laziness will be heightened 
by the charm of imbocility or natural stu- 
pidity. 

‘Do not rise during the singing of the 
hymns. The fact that you played tennis 
or base-ball all Saturday afternoon, or 
walked four or five miles around a billiard 
table Saturday night, entitles you to a little 
rest Sabbath morning. ‘This is the day of 
rest, and you are no Sabbath-breaker. 

*'Take advantage of the long prayer, 
when other people should have their eyes 
closed and their heads bowed, to adjust 
yourself into a position of limp and loung- 
ing listlessness, that vou can endure com- 
fortably through the sermon. 

‘** Extend your legs as far under the pew 
in front of you as you can make them reach 
without sliding off your seat. 

‘*Gracefully and politely cover your 
mouth with your hand while yawning dur- 
ing the sermon. If the minister is looking 
at you, cover the mouth with both hands, 
and, at the close of the yawn, bring your 
jaws together with a cheerful snap. 

**Tt isa mark of the highest culture and 
best breeding in refined society to look at 
your watch frequently during the service. 
After looking at your watch, always turn 
your head and gaze longingly and earnestly 
toward the door. 

** Do not move if a stranger, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, attempts to enter 
your pew. Permit them to climb over your 
legs, no matter how much it may annoy 
you. This is the Lord’s house, and all his 
children are welcome. It is not Christian, 
and it may even be questioned if it is really 
polite, to put your knees up against the 
back of the pew when a family of strangers 
attempt to enter. It is practised in some 
churches, but we have never openly encour- 
aged it here. 

‘* Do not annoy strangers who may enter 
the church by looking at them, or even 
glancing in their direction. Nothing is 
more embarrassing to a sensitive person 
than to find himself an object of attention, 
under the eyes of strangers in a strange 
place. If he really wants a seat, he will 
tind one without the obtrusive interference 
of other people. Some of the ablest schol- 
ars in our denomination believe the employ- 
ment of ushers to be a relic of paganism and 


a legacy of Romanism, if, indeed, they are 
not the Scarlet Woman himself. 

‘At the close of service remark aloud, 
but to yourself, that you are as hungry asa 
shark, and set off for home at a brisk trot. 
The house of the Lord is no place for idle 
chatter and worldly gossip with strangers.”’ 

He then describes the imposing edifice of 
the ‘‘church of Saint Dives of Giltedge” 
and its methods. 

** But last of all, it may be by some mis- 
take you stumble into the church of the 
Samaritans. You have no dealings witk 
these fellows, and you would back out as 
soon as you see where you are going ; but 
the Samaritans are wide awake, with some 
very informal notions about church eti- 
quette. Thesexton, standing on the porch, 
sees you are a stranger, and the minute you 
pause hesitatingly in front of the church 
you are his. He hypnotizes you with a 
cheerful nod and a beckoning hand, and 
passes you on through the w ide- -open door 
almost before you know it. An old deacon 
in the vestibule has you by the hand at 
once, and introduces you to ‘our church 
clerk,’ adding, as he reaches your part of 
the introduc ‘tion, ‘I don’t exactly know 
your name ’—as though he used to ‘know it 
like a book, and has a pretty good inkling 
of it now, but can’t quite place you. An 
usher at each door is ready for you—there 
is a perfect picket-line of sextons and dea- 
cons and ushers along the front of the 
church of the Samaritans ; not to keep peo- 
ple out, but to bring them in; it isn’t a 
fort, it’s a hospital ; it’s a man-trap, baited 
with Christian courtesy, and the man who 
is caught there never tries to get away. 
The older you are the better seat you get ; 
if you hint to the young fellow that is lead- 
ing you forward that your hearing is a little 

‘neur-sighted,’ he'll “get you the best seat 
in the house, if he has to ask a resident 
Samaritan to give it up to you. Yon get 
comfortably seated, and somebody pushes 
a hassock toward you ; a child in the next 
pew hands you a hymn-book ; an old lady 
puts a Bible into your hands. The minis- 
ter looks at you as though he had seen you 
before, and was glad to see you again. 

** Before you “get fairly out of the pew, 
after service, somebody has you by the 
hand, telling you he is glad to see you 
there, the pastor is asking you to come 
again, the usher is telling you the hour of 
evening service, the superintendent is giving 
you an invitation to stay to Sabbath-school, 
and when, a little ashamed of the way you 
tried to back out, you say, rather meekly, 
you are a member of the Church of Jeru- 








salem yourself, they say, reassuringly, ‘ O 
that’s all right ; there isn’t much difference 
between the Samaritans and the Church of 
Jerusalem now ; lots of your people drop in 
and see us on their way to Jericho ;’ the 
deacon tells you ‘he got the best wife in 
the world out of the Church of Jerusalem ;’ 
and so you have a good time, and go away 
with such a glow at your heart that, if it 
wasn’t Sabbath, and in town, you'd take off 
your coat. 

** You see, it is just here ; the Samari- 
tans feel at home in their church, and con- 
sequently they know just how to make 
strangers feel at home there. It is their 
Father’s house, and they conduct them- 
selves there as easily, cordially, naturally, 
as children at home. A church of that sort 
has a home-like atmosphere the visitor rec- 
ognizes and enjoys. Any guest can tell the 
family living room from the * spare-room * 
with his eves shut. The trouble with some 
of our churches is that the members fre- 
quent them so seldom they have a cat-in-a- 
strange-garrety feeling themselves when 
they do go, and are consequently awkward 
and constrained in their efforts to make the 
stranger feel welcome—very much as I 
should probably act if, being a chance visi- 
tor at the palace, I should attempt to re- 
ceive Queen Victoria’s guests in the draw- 
ing-room, while she finished her luncheon 
of bread and honey in the kitchen. 

**Get acquainted in your own church ; 
feel at home there yourself; get into the 
habit of frequenting the house during the 
week ; and on Sabbath attend both services 
and the Sabbath-school—see how easily the 
‘ workers ’ of the hive and the little people 
receive and entertain guests—and you will 
soon find yourself as cordial and warm- 
hearted as those fellows over in the church 
of the Samaritans, and won’t ask for a letter 
of introduction and countersigned creden- 
tials before passing a hymn-book to a 
stranger. And remember always the in- 
junction of Peter, ‘an apostle of Jesus 
Christ,’ writing ‘ to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia * —‘ Finally, be ye all of 
one mind, having compassion one of another, 
love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’ ” 





TRUTHS AND HALF-TRUTHS. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, LL.D. 
From he Congregationalist, Boston, November 19, 1891. 
THE world is misled by half-truths. No 


truth stands by itself. The assertion of a 
truth is liable to convey, if not by neces- 
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sary implication at least by natural sugves- 
tion, an error, if there be silence respecting 
the truth which forms its counterpart and 
so converts the hemisphere into the globe, 
If it had been barely aftirmed by Copernicus 
that the sun stands still, and liad he not at 
the same time taught that the earth moves 
in an orbit round the sun, he would have 
brought in more confusion than light. No 
religion is totally false. Mohammedanism 
proclaims a great truth—the dominion in 
the world of an almighty will. The creed 
of Islam is mischievous, not in virtue of 
what it thus declares, but on account of 
that which it ignores. There is no type of 
theology calling itself Christian which is 
wholly erroneous. Few sermons are deliy- 
ered in which there is not a positive incul- 
cation of something that is true. But if 
you are to judge of the value of the sermon 
you must take into the account the things 
that are left out or called in question. 
There will be reactions in theology. An 
undue emphasis in one place gives occasion 
to an undue emphasis in another. So the 
integrity of Christian doctrine is broken. 
The symmetry of Christian truth is sacri- 
ficed to the detriment of the congregations 
who listen to pulpit instruction. 

Leaving these generalities, I will illus- 
trate them by a reference—I wish it did 
not need to be so brief—to certain tenden- 
cies just now more or less prevalent. 

We hear a great deal said, in churches re- 
garded as ** Evangelical,’’ of the fatherhood 
of God. Now there is a nefural fatherhood 
of God in relation to men. It is a precious 
truth. He is even said to be the ‘* Father 
of Lights”; that is, He creates, and Ilis 
energy sustains, the heavenly bodies. More 
than this is true of His relation to men. 
We are made in His image. As the apostle 
Paul teaches, quoting heathen poets, we are 
‘* the offspring of God.” Like Him we are 
spiritual beings. It is probable that Luke, 
in the genealogy which he gives of Jesus, 
designates Adam as a son of God. It is 
right to dwell on this indestructible relation 
of the soul to the divine Creator, Preserver 
and patient, merciful Benefactor. But 
leaving out passages which are misinter- 
preted, the verses of Scripture that touch 
on the natural fatherhood of God, impor- 
tant as that truth is, can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. ‘he passage which 
speaks of Him as ** the God and Father of 
all’ refers, as the context shows, to Chris- 
tian believers. The ** children of God” in 
the Old Testament and the New are those 
who do Ilis will and are like Him. The 
*‘children of God” are distinguished from 
the world at large. ‘‘ As many as received 
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Him [Christ], to them He gave power [the 
right] to become the sons of God, even to 
them who believe on His name.” ‘They 
become children by believing on Jesus. So 
writes the apostle John. As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.”? ** Ye have received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, Father.” 
* And if children, then heirs,” ete. So 
writes the apostle Paul. The teaching of 
Jesus is to the same effect. The peace- 
makers are blessed, ** for they”—they, not 
people of a different mind—** shall be called 
the children of God.” Christ bade His 
liearers do good to their enemies, ** that ye 
may be the children of your I ‘ather” ; that 
is to say, be like Him. 

The Lord’s Prayer was given to disciples. 
In the early church it was used in worship 
only in assemblies of disciples. In keeping 
with this use of terms, Christ said to a 
class of wicked men, ** Ye are of your 
father, the devil ;* ‘‘ ye do the deeds of 
your father.’” If the parable of the prodi- 
val son implies the wafural fatherhood of 
(rod, it must not be taken us in the least 
inconsistent with the ordinary doctrine of 
the New ‘Testament as to the mora/ father- 
hood. The design of that parable was to 
teach one thing—the jov in heaven over a 
repentant sinner. ‘lo use it to prop up 
other beliefs—for example, the denial of 
the atonement, or of the need of conversion 
in order to become a child of God in the 
deeper sense—is to misuse it. Through all 
the Seriptures, in the Old Testament and 
in the New, God is represented as having a 
people separate morally and spiritually from 
the world. ‘That people in the New Testa- 
ment is composed of the true followers of 
Christ. They it is who are God’s children. 
bay cast aside this fundamental part of the 

New Testament teaching is to mutilate the 
gospel. 

Let me give another illustration. There 
have been times when the direct bearing of 
the life and work of Christ on men has 
been allowed to retreat into the back- 
ground. Attention has been concentrated 
on the immediate relation of what was done 
and suffered by Christ to God and to Ifis 
character and administration. It was as- 
sumed by some preachers that it was enough 
to hold up the Saviour as a makeweight in 
a theological system. <A certain amount of 
suffering was required to meet an exigency 
in the moral government of the world, and 
this was furnished by the crucifixion. But 
now the pendulum swings to the opposite 
extreme. If the atonement, in the histori- 
cal and correct sense of the term, is not dis- 
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tinetly denied, it is not seldom practically 
left out of sight. Attention is directed 
exclusively to the manward influence of 
Christ, to His merciful teaching and the 
persuasive power of His death, apart from 
any atoning efficacy that inheres init. No 
other significance is attached to His death 
beyond its agency in winning men from the 
practice of sin. I have nothing to say here 
of particular theories concerning the atone- 
ment. Just how it brings in reconciliation, 
as being the ground of the forgiveness of 
sin, is a question which possibly admits of 
no more than a partial solution. Whatever 
may be the ‘* mysterious obstacles”—to use 
a phrase which | lately met with in a letter 
of Archbishop Tait—to the exercise of the 
divine compassion in the pardon of sin, 
such obstacles really exist unless we are 
prepared to reject the unequivocal testi- 
mony of the Scriptures. ‘his cardinal 
truth of a great reparation in behalf of 
mankind is imbedded in the teaching of 
the Bible. It has entered as a vital element 
into Christian experiences in all ages. It 
pervades the hymns and the prayers of the 
church from the apostolic days until now. 
It is involved essentially in the Eucharist. 
The fundamental fact has been well ex- 
pressed by iny friend, Dr. R. W. Dale, in 
an excellent sermon at the opening of Mans- 
field College. The relation of mankind to 
God is determined by the relation of Christ 
to Him. Such is the substance of Dr. 
Dale’s remark, if it is not his precise lan- 
guage. ‘The opposite interpretation—the 
Socinian interpretation of the Scriptures 
on this subject—is exploded on the field of 
scientific interpretation. It is discarded by 
Baur and other critics, who have no liking 
for orthodox doctrine, yet on this topic are 
quite free from dogmatic prepossessions. 
I can think of no German commentator of 
any respectability, of whatever school, who 
does not sanction for substance the Evan- 
gelical interpretation of the teaching of the 
New ‘Testament on this theme. 

The passages in the Scriptures that speak 
of the reconciliation of God to the world 
(with the possible exception of Col. 1 : 20) 
all signify, as the context clearly indicates, 
not a change in the attitude of the world in 
reference to God, but a change in His rela- 
tions to the world, a change, however, of 
which He is the ultimate author. Yet we 
not unfrequently meet—where we should 
not look for it—with the abandonment of 
the Evangelical and the adoption of the 
Socinian exegesis. If history is worth any- 
thing as a witness, the result of such a step, 
wherever it is taken, will be to deprive the 
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gospel of an essential element of its power 
over the consciences and hearts of men. A 
half-truth cannot be made to do the work 
of the truth. 

There is space for one other illustration 
of the remarks made above on the danger 
of nalf-truths. It is connected with the 
doctrine of retribution. No doubt it is a 
gain to be rid of a certain hard and harsh 
way of presenting this truth. No doubta 
disproportionate prominence was once given 
in the pulpit to this side of Christian 
truth. The motive of fear was often plied 
in such a manner and in such a degree that 
the sweeter, more attractive influences of 
the gospel were not allowed their due place. 
An overshadowing dread repelled many 
from coming to God, and eclipsed the reve- 
lation of His love. Punishment was con- 
ceived of as an external infliction, if not as 
a literal furnace of fire, and hell as a vast 
torture-chamber. 

But now comes the reaction. Not a few 
preachers are almost silent respecting the 
penalties here and hereafter of unrighteous- 
ness. The fears which lurk in the human 
conscience are soothed by methods different 
from those prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment. It is evident that Christ and the 
apostles considered that there is a rational 
ground for fear. ‘*I will forewarn you,” 
said Jesus, *‘ whom ye shall fear.” There 
was peril, great and imminent. There was 
a doom to be escaped. The laws of char- 
acter are pronounced to be laws of nature, 
** Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Much is said of the possible 
loss of the soul. When Paul preaches, 
Felix trembles. There is a gospel of grace, 
of pardon and purification, but evidently 
no gospel of good-nature and easy-going 
indulgence. ‘These ‘* elemental fears” in 
the human soul are not to be narcotized. 
That kind of preaching which deals with 
them as if they did not exist, or, at least, 
had no right to be, will never permanently 
command the attention of men. It will 
never be a ‘* power’’ unto salvation. There 
may be a momentary attraction of novelty. 
Literary finish or graceful oratory may 
draw hearers for awhile, but the interest 
will die out. Imagine the great preachers 
of the church, from Paul to Augustine, 
from Augustine to Bernard, from Bernard 
to Luther, from Luther to Wesley, from 
Wesley to Chalmers, to have discoursed in 
the fashion of which I am speaking, to 
have prophesied only ‘‘ smooth things.” 
Would their names ever have been heard 
of ? No; what men need for the malady 
of which they are more or less conscious, 
but which they are often indisposed to look 


into, is a faithful diagnosis and a_propor- 
tionately thorough remedy. ‘* Behold the 
goodness and the severity of God.” The 
last words of the injunction are not to be 
erased. Besides the appeal to the atfec- 
tions, there must be an address to the con- 
science. 

There is progress in theology. We are 
learning, or ought to be learning, some- 
thing every day. We are escaping from er. 
rors, we are acquiring new truth. But this 
progress is not revolutionary. The great 
lines of theology are not to be drawn anew. 
Whatever may be true in any ‘* new theol- 
ogy’’—and for one | am ready to receive 
whatever is true—there is no ‘* new theol- 
ogy” worthy of the name that has the effect 
to undo the teaching of the past in its 
fundamental character. If the knowledve 
gained to-day were to sweep away thie 
knowledge we had yesterday, then we might 
expect that+to-morrow would abolish our 
present beliefs. Absolute skepticism would 
be the logical consequence. But those who 
ure over-zealous for innovation seldom look 
forward, to such a result. They appear to 
think that they are speaking the last word, 
and that they mark the boundary between 
a past which is all darkness and a future 
which is all light. There is now a prevail- 
ing interest in Biblical criticism. It is 
plain to the discerning that the old doctrine 
of inspiration will have to be formulated 
anew. So much the more is it requisite in 
this period of partial unsettlement to keep 
a firm hold of the truths which enter into 
the warp and woof of Scripture and to 
which the church has borne witness from a 
living experience of their reality. 


A STORY ABOUT MR. GLADSTONE. 


In the life of Sir James Picton just pub- 
lished, the following occurs, related on the 
authority of J. Allanson Picton, M. P., 
the writer of the Life :—** Mr. Henry Poo- 
ley [Sir James’ father-in-law], during one 
of the early *teens of the century, went to 
do some smith’s work at the house of Sir 
John Gladstone. One of the children— 
Master William by name—became interest- 
ed, and stood watching him. After a while, 
the child looked up at him with eager eves 
and said, * Mr. Pooley, do vou love Jesus ?’ 
The delight of the Methodist may be imag- 
ined. He lived to hear of hisinfant evan- 
gelist as member for Newark, and author of 
‘The State in its Relations to the Church.’ 
The religiousness characteristic of the states- 
man was manifest in the child.”—Zhe Brii- 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

Tue PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH, With a Sketch 
of his Life and Times. By the Rev, C. J. BALL, 
MA., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. (The Ex- 
positor’s Bible.) New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1890. 8vo, pp. vi., 424, $1.50. 

This volume comprises expository lectures upon 
the tirst twenty chapters of Jeremiah. The only 
sugzestion of a continuation of the work is fur- 
nisicd by occasional incidental references to com- 
ments upon later chapters, which are not included 
in this volume. 

Without preface or introduction the author 
begins at once the sketch of Jeremiah’s life and 
times, to Which he devotes 57 of his 424 pages. 
Information as to the prophet’s ‘* life’’ is so largely 
derived from his writings, and his ‘‘ times’’ are so 
intimately involved in the exposition of his prophe- 
cies, that all might well have been left for discus- 
sion with the prophecies themselves. In this chap- 
ter some of the author's faults appear atonce. He 
is more controversial than the plan of the Ex- 
Dp sitor’s Bible would seem todemand ; he appears 
tu delight to show his predecessors wrong, even in 
questions which he confesses to be immaterial. In 
order to picture the prophet’s life with all possible 
vividness and detail, he occasionally overestimates 
the value of merely critical conjectures. For ex- 
ample, adopting seemingly the view of his favorite 
authority, Hitzig, that Jeremiah was the author of 
certain Psalms, he enriches his sketch with infer- 
ences drawn from them. 

But these are only minor defects, far less notice- 
able in the following chapters, and less prominent, 
be it thankfully said, in this work than in most 
modern commentaries. The age is too critical; a 
writer feels uncomfortable to hold an opinion with- 
out overthrowing every other conflicting view. 

Our author takes up the chapters of the prophecy 
in groups, nearly in the order of their occurrence, 
the basis of grouping being continuity of discourse 
or similarity of subject. He transiates, but not 
completely or always literally ; he intersperses 
paraphrases, and interrupts quotations and exposi- 
tion with matter belonging to text criticism. In- 
deed, in trying to avoid foot-notes—and we thank 
him for it—he sometimes spoils a page ; however, 
his English is elegant, when uninterrupted, and it 
offers easy and charming reading. 

As intimated, he follows Hitzig in many respects, 
differing from him often, but plainly drawing 
largely from him. He holds the composite char- 
acter of the Hexateuch, wonders if there are any 
who hold the obsolete and unintelligent theory of 
verbal inspiration, makes numerous verbal changes 
in the text, often with the authority of the LX.X., 
but sometimes without, and in many other ways 
unhesitatingly indicates his attitude toward the 
questions of Old Testament criticism. There is 
much strictly exegetical matter in the volume, but 
its strength lies in its freer treatment of the main 
thought and purpose of the prophecies, and in the 
restatement of them in terms that make them ap- 
plicable to our own times, 

One of the richest chapters is that entitled Popu- 
lar and True Religion, in which he discusses Jer. 
vii.-x. He dwells at Jength upon the relation of 
the Hebrew prophets to the ritual. Taking viii. 9 
not (vi. 10!) as his text, he writes vehemently 
against the folly of maintaining the scientific uc- 

curacy of the Bible, because of the utter irrelevancy 

of the matter; even to raise such a preposterous 
question, he says, is to be guilty of a crude anach- 


ronism and to betray an incredible ignorance of 
the value of the Scriptures. ‘The Bible is an 
unique repertory of moral and religious truths,’’ 
and these truths are self-attesting to minds able to 
realize them, The earnestness of Jeremiah’ s charge 
against his countrymen is almost outdone by the 
vigor of the author’s similar charges against Chris- 
tianity in his own Jand and day. 

Another fine passage given us out of his royal 
bounty is that in which, commenting upon the last 
verses of Chapter xv., he argues from the universal 
instinct of prayer, the existence of an object of 
prayer, of a God. 

Without singling out other sections and without 
entering into critical questions, for they are foreign 
to the main purpose of the book, sutlice it to say 
that it is exceedingly interesting and as profitable 
as interesting, full of suggestion and inspiration, 
and all the more valuable because in it criticism 
allies itself with older scholarship in the search for 
spiritual truth, and in admiration of it when found, 

Owen H. Gates. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Hanp-CoMMENTAR zUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. 
Dritter Band. Abtheil. I. Briefe an die Kolos- 
ser, Epheser, Philemon. Die Pastoralbriefe. 
Bearbeitet von H. von Sopen. Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr; New York : Gustav Stechert, 
1891. Svo, pp. vii., 255, 4.50 marks. 

This review will simply state the results of Von 
Soden’s investigations regarding the introduction 
to those New Testament writings which are treat- 
ed in the third volume of the Hand-Commentar. 

Von Soden strongly maintains the genwineness of 
the Epistle to the Colossians. He shows the weak- 
ness of the literary argument which has been so 
often used against the Pauline authorship. The 
content also of the Epistle is held to be Pauline, 
though it has certain peculiarities. It is recog- 
nized that the particular form of false teaching in 
Colossve accounts for the particular form in which 
Christological and other fac is presented. 

This false teaching was analogous to the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ weak’’ in the Church at Rome. It was 
Jewish in origin, though not connected with Es- 
senism. It was ethical rather than religious. Its 
chief departure from sound doctrine was its denial 
of the completeness of Christ’s work. Especially 
with reference to the universe of matter and the 
angelic world Christ’s work was incomplete, hence 
the necessity of such ceremonies as the false teach- 
ers sought to bring in. 

It is held that the Epistle was written in Rome 
rather than in Cwsarea, and was written before 
Philippians. 

Its great historical importance appears notably in 
this fact that it shows how Paul, while in prison, 
was regarded as authority even in distant regions 
where he had not labored, and also in this, that it 
gives the first sketch of Christian ethies. 

Regarding the Epistle to the Ephesians, Von 
Soden holds that it was not a circular letter for the 
churches of Asia Minor, but a catholic writing. 
Against the commonly accepted theory that it was 
a circular letter, it is urged, among other things, 
that we should then expect to find some trace of 
ove of the various addresses. 

The Pauline authorship is rejected. Consider- 
able stress is laid in this connection upon the liter- 
ary argument. The style is said to be that of a 
phliegmatic man, while a choleric temperament is 
manifest in the Pauline Epistles ; but more im- 
portance is attached to the differences in thought 
which are said to exist between this writing and 











those which are known to belong to Paul. It is 
said that the Epistle to the Ephesians does not 
recognize the difference between Jew and Gentile 
which the Pauline letters show. It teaches also 
that the Jews are children of wrath, coutrary to 
Gal. ii. 15. It teaches that the significance of the 
law consisted in the fact that it brought enmity be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, and that the Jews had no 
superiority on account of it. Its conception of the 
Gentiles too is un Pauline, for it teaches that they 
are without God, atheists. Further, it is said that 
we can scarcely conceive of Paul as writing an ab- 
stract letter. All his writings are in the highest 
degree concrete and specific. Another point in 
which Ephesians differs from the Pauline Epistles 
is the idea of the Church. Individual churches, 
such as appear in the genuine writings of Paul, 
disappear here behind the Church. Again, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians lays little stress on the 
atonement, and then not for individuals, as is the 
case with Paul, but as that which has done away 
with the enmity of the law. There is nothing in 
the Epistie regarding the Parousia, as that with 
and by which the consummation of the kingdom 
comes. 

The conclusion of the author is that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians was written by a pupil of Paul, a 
Jew of the Diaspora. 

The pastoral epistles also are not attributed to 
Paul. The occasion of putting the thouchts in the 
form of pastoral letters may well have been some 
epistolary communications of Paul. Such genuine 
fragments or documents may be found in 2 Tim. 
i. 15-18, iv. 6, 9-22, but apart from these the let- 
ters are from an unknown hand or unknown 
hands. The earliest date for the composition of 2 
Timothy is the time of Domitian ; 1 Timothy and 
Titus would then belong to the first decades of the 
second century. The lines of argument by which 
these conclusions are supported are mainly those 
which have often been advanced. There is no 
place in the life of Paul for the relations presup- 
posed in the epistles. The polemic against false 
teachers shows no trace of the question whether 
the Old Testament law was binding for Christians, 
whici question dominated the Pauline period. A 
college of presbyters, whose duty was to preserve 
the tradition and to look after the morals and dis- 
cipline of the Church, was unknown in Paul’s day. 
In the pastoral epistles the ** doctrine’’ takes the 
place, in a large measure, of the living Christ as 
the norm for Christian life. The author of the 
epistles is thought to have been a man who was at 
home in the Greek world, but who stood remote 
from Judaism. GeorGceE H. GILBERT. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue GosPet AccorpDiInG TO St. LuKE. (Exposi- 
tor’s Bible.) By the Rev. Henry Burton, M.A. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1891, 
12mo, $1.50. 

In such a series of interpretations as the Bible 
Expositor aims to give, the expounders of the gos- 
pels have had to face the difficult task of so accom- 
plishing the work as to avoid a detailed ‘ Life of 
Christ’’ on one side, and, on the other, a detailed 
commentary. To so grasp the salient points and 
present them in connected exposition as to give one 
an adequate conception of the Gospel is not easy. 
In part Mr. Burton has succeeded admirably ; in 
part he has so obscured his work by superabundant 
rhetoric that one sighs for straightforward prose 
to tell us what Luke really did intend. The open- 
ing chapters are peculiarly exposed to this criti- 
cism. Mr. Burton’s poetic diction runs away with 
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him. It certainly is no small thing that the apos- 
tle in his openiag verses calls especial attention to 
the fact that he is to write down the facts for 
Theophilus accurately and in order. This consid. 
eration receives little attention in Mr. Burton’s in- 
troduction or in the body of the work. The chap- 
ter on the temptation, while good, will not bear 
favorable comparison with a like chapter in Gib- 
son’s Matthew. Here and there are passages of rare 
beauty, indicative of tine insight and appreciation, 
Such are the estimate of John found in the chapter 
“The Voice in the Wilderness,”’ and thé really tine 
exposition Concerning Prayer in Chapter XI. ‘Pwo 
noteworthy chapters are those on the ‘* Ethics of 
the Gospel’? and the ‘* Eschatology of the Gos- 
pel.”” We could wish that the whole book might 
have the level of these chapters or that in the para- 
ble of the sower. The great fault of the work is 
the want of sober statement. Power it has, but 
this needs balance. J.S. Ries, 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPIstLE TO THE Romans, 
By R. V. Foster, D.D., Professor in the Cum. 
berland University Theological School, Lebanon, 
Tenn. Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House, 1891. 8vo, pp. viil., 
414, cloth. 

This ‘‘ handy commentary,’’ based on King 
James’ Version, is *‘ intended chietly for those 
readers who, in all churches, will ever be the 
majority.’” Hence it is without all learned ap. 
paratus, giving simply the results of the investiga- 
tions of its author, but this, as a rule, in a sulli- 
ciently thorough manner. The first’ sixty-four 
pages contain an ** Introduction” in three chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of Paul (before his 
conversion ; his conversion ; after his conversion) ; 
the second, of the Epistle to the Romans (date ; 
authenticity ; Church at Rome ; occasion and ori- 
gin ; style ; leading thoughts, words, texts ; testi- 
monies) ; the third, of the Zeachings of the Epistle 
(line of thought; Paul’s doctrine of salvation : 
ethical teaching). Chapters 1. and IL. are lucid 
aud, upon the whole, sober and circumspect ; p. 
12, perhaps, does not do full justice to the biblical 
accounts of the méraculous character of Paul’s con- 
version. Chapter III., in our judgment, is not 
always sufliciently accurate and discriminating. 
Justitication and sanctification, e.g., are not distin- 
guished as they ought to be (pp. 58, 60 ; comp. «also 
pp. 35 sq., 135); we should, of course, not separate 
them, but we must carefully distinguish between 
them. Qui bene distinguit, bene docet. P. 50 re- 
peatedly represents Christ as having, by his pro- 
pitiation, *‘ rendered it morally possitle for God— 
not to Je propitious toward us—but to manifest his 
propitiousness toward us by offering us pardon ;”’ 
** for He was always and intrinsically propitious” 
-—a misleading statement that is fortunately cor- 
rected on p. 138 by calling ‘‘ intrinsic propitious- 
ness’’ ‘‘ simply love.’”’. Nor can we look upon the 
explanation of ‘‘ some of the leading words in the 
epistle,”’ pp. 35 sqq., as entirely satisfactory. Are, 
e.g., ** righteousness’? and ‘‘ justification’’ really 
‘represented by the same word in the Greek’’ 7 
Does Paul ‘* not mean that God’s righteousness or 
Christ-righteousness (sic !) is imputed to us in the 
sense that we are really not righteousness’’ ’ 

As regards the commentary itself (pp. 65-414) we 
could point out many an excellent exposition, ex- 
cellent both in contents and inform. The great 
majority of explanations, indeed, cannot but meet 
with our unqualified approval. Of the well-known 
cruces interpretum we will mention only the follow- 
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ing : VII. 14 sgq. is understood of ‘‘ the regener- 
ated man ;”” VIII. 28 sqq. teaches predestination 
in view of foreseen faith ; 1X. 1 sqq. does not teach 
absolute election. All this, in our opinion, correct- 
lv. The interpretation of V_ 12, however, incor- 
rectly denies that Adam’s posterity sinned ¢v and 
through him; and that of VI. 3, that baptism is 
more than an ‘‘ outward rite’ or ‘“‘symbol.’”’ In 
explaining IIL. 25 (p. 141) the question, “* If it had 
been possible for a man to be of a humble and con- 
trite spirit, hating the sin ef which he is possessed, 
independently of any such proof of God’s righteous- 
ness, either in promise or actually, would it have 
been possible for him to find acceptance with 
God?’ is answered affirmatively ; ‘* but it would 
have been a matter of pure trust on his part’’—a 
supposition without any scriptural foundation. 
For we can be saved only in the name of Jesus 
Christ—t.e., by the revelation of him and _ his vica- 
rious, atoning work apprehended by faith (Acts 
iv. 12). 

The make-up of the book as to paper, printing, 
and binding is very good ; the arrangement of the 
contents is all that a reader could desire. Of mis- 
prints, however, there is a goodly number, very 
often in technical terms—e.g., on pp. 7 (mitseah, 
for mitscah), 34 (anacalutha), 137 and 140 (hilasta- 
rion), 271 (sano’ for sane’), 26, 33, 35, 64, 270. On 
p. 36 an unintelligible sentence no doubt owes this 
its character to a misprint. 

F. W. STELLHORN. 

CapirTaL University, CoLumbes, O. 


Tue Minor Propuets. By the Rev. F. W. Far- 
rar, D.D., F. RS. (Men of the Bible Series.) 
New York: Randolph, 1890. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
viii., 245, $1. 

Canon Farrar’s works on ‘‘ The Early Days of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Life and Work of St. Paul,”’ 
** Life of Christ,”’ ete., by the many indications to 
be found in them of a wide knowledge of Hebrew 
thought and custom and history. prepare one to 
look for a good popular and appreciative treat- 
ment of any historical or semi-historical subject to 
which he may give his attention. The author is 
one of the few men who can speak on many sub- 
jects and always speak well. He can hardly lay 
claim to our attention in the field of the Old Testa- 
ment as one who claims it for his native heath, 
especially in the discussion of the more abstruse 
and strictly linguistic questions. These, however, 
are for the most part avoided. The author has not 
aimed at producing a commentary, but at giving 
a clear exposition of the leading ideas of each 
book, and this, in the judgment of the present 
writer, he has done admirably. There is no pref- 
ace to the book. The first chapter discusses the 
general characteristics of Hebrew prophecy. The 
**modern popular usage’’ which makes the word 
prophet to mean predominantly one who foreteils 
the future, one who could *‘ predict events which 
could be known to him only by miraculous reve- 
lation,’’ he rejects as wholly inapplicable to the 
great body of prophetic teaching. ‘‘ The definite 
announcement of events yet distant is but a small, 
a subordinate, and an unessential part of the 
prophet’s mission.’’ The attempts to declare the 
issues of the future belonged rather to the priests, 
with their Urim and Thummim, which would not 
have become obsolescent unless it had fallen into 
suspicion and cortempt. The prophet is ‘an in- 
terpreter’’ of the mind and will of God. Their 
burdens and oracles and their denunciations of 
their own countrymen ‘‘are based on the un- 
changeable verities of the divine government.’ 
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“They were always fulfilled in the spirit, and in 
the general idea, because they were founded upon 
moral certainties ; but in the letter and in minor 
details they are not insisted on,’’ nor were they 
always in these minor particulars literally fulfilled. 
The author in this treatment of his subject is deti- 
nite and positive, but his views, though neither new 
nor uncommon, will not find ready acceptance 
with the more conservative class. The author has 
presented approximately the view of prophecy 
which is most generally accepted by modern schol- 
ars. It is noteworthy that out of the twenty-three 
works cited in the bibliography bearing upon this 
subject, fourteen have been written since 1870, and 
the half of that number in the last decade. The 
second chapter deals with the writings of the 
prophets, treats of their fragmentuariness, subse- 
quent publication, and the use made of the minor 
prophets in the New Testament. 

In the chronological arrangement Amos is placed 
before Hosea, and following Merx, ‘‘ Die Prophetie 
des Joel und ihre Ausleger,’’ Joel is assigned to the 
period of Nehemiah about 445. In this it would 
seem that the arguments for the earlier and later 
dates were about equally balanced. ‘he earlier 
date has, however, the support of Schrader, De- 
litzsch, Hitzig, Ewald, and others who follow 
Credner, who wrote in 1831. 

The same method of treatment is carried through 
all the books. First a brief sketch of the writer’s 
life is given, the political situation of the kingdoms 
is sketched, the moral and religious life of the peo- 
ple, princes, and prophets portrayed, and then in a 
following chapter the prophecy is dealt with as to 
its subject-matter. In the writer’s view this is 
ably done. The great teachings of the prophet are 
seized upon with fine spiritual insight and set forth 
in strong and vigorous language. 

Taken altogether, this little work is to be com- 
mended as one of the most helpful of books on the 
minor prophets. It will prove especially helpful 
to theological students and Bible-class teachers, 
and the interested layman will find in its reading 
anew conception of the work of the prophets, as 
servants of Jehovah and preachers of righteous- 
ness, J. A. Craig. 

OBERLIN, O. 


OVERCOMING THE WORLD AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the late Epwin Hatcnu, D.D., sometime 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh. With Bio- 

raphical Notices, Edited by his Brother. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 1891. 8vo, pp. xlii.. 

336, $1.50. 

A striking portrait of Dr. Hatch is prefixed to 
this volume. Any one who regards it carefully 
cannot fail to discern in it the face of a great man, 
for indeed he was a great man—one of the strong- 
est, deepest, truest souls these times have seen. He 
was a Broad Churchman in the true sense of that 
much-abused phrase. There are only two kinds of 
Churchmen—the broad ones and the narrow ones. 
The former asks with regard to all questions, 
““What is the truth ?’’ the latter asks, ‘‘ What 
ought I to believe ?’’ The constant vice of the lat- 
ter is that he assumes belief to be under the control 
of the will. When, therefore, Dr. Hatch ap- 
proached the question of ‘‘ The Organization of 
the Christian Churches’’ with the single purpose 
to find out as an historian what the facts really 
were, the narrow men fell foul of him as one who 
assumed the right to believe in the premises things 
which they assumed that a Churchman had no right 
to believe. Because of this absolute mental freedom, 
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combined with his marvellous learning and sagac- 
ity, we do not hesitate to write him down as the 
head of all those who have written Church history 
in the English tongue. This position the great 
Dr. Harnack assigns him, and, we think, rightly. 

But it is the mark of the Broad Churchman that 
he tries to sympathize with, or at least to under- 
stand the mind of those who disagree with him. 
This trait is pre-eminent in the volume of sermons 
now before us. They are for the most part ser- 
mons delivered before university men, though a 
few of them are addressed to simple folk ; but let 
them be addressed to whom they will, their distinc- 
tive mark is honesty—moral and intellectual hon- 
esty. He wants to know what is the very truth 
concerning God and man, and the Church, and the 
vexed questions which distract us. It does not 
weigh with him that various portions of truth seem 
to be inconsistent with each other. He has no pre- 
adopted symmetrical ‘‘system’’ to defend. He 
knows that it is the law of God’s universe that ab- 
solute truth is composed not by the fusion, but the 
comprehension of opposites in one stable whole. 
What he pleads mightily for is the spirit which 
was also in Christ—the spirit which is able to know 
what it is able to bear, and to allow that there is 
much which it is not able to bear now. No mis- 
take could be greater than to imagine that this tem- 
per produces vagueness or confusion in the teaching 
of the great man. Wedonot know anywhere more 
perfect models of intellectual lucidity than these 
sermons. But, after all, it is the noble spirit of the 
man in them which tells. We would that at least 
three of them might be read and digested by every 
preacher living. They are those upon ‘‘ Diversity 
in Unity the Law of Spiritual Life,”’ ‘‘ Humility 
in Theology,’’ and ‘‘ Individualism and Ecclesias- 
ticism.’’ Every candid and fair-minded man who 
reads them will agree with all his heart with the 
opinions expressed in the preface to this book by 
the London Zimes, by the Bishop of St. Albans, by 
such men as Dr. Sanday, Canon Hare, Canon 
Driver, Principal Fairbairn, and Professor Cheyne, 
that in the death of Dr. Hatch not only the Church 
of England but the Church Catholic has lost one 
of its very greatest and noblest men. 

8S. D. McConnett. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wuat Rome Teacues. By M. F. Cusack (the 
Nun of Kenmare). New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co., 1891. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 280, $1.25. 
It is well known that the author of this book is 

one of the Anglicans the Oxford movement carried 

to Rome, who, after more or Jess tribulation, have 
found the way back. But, though naturally 
tinged with her experiences, the book is not a rep- 
etition of any previous account of them. It is 
what it professes to be, a popular statement of the 
actual teachings of the Roman Catholic Church 
to-day. Miss Cusack, however, seems to have 
written under the depressing influence of a convic 
tion that her testimony will not be heeded, and 
perhaps even suspected as being no more worthy 
of crevence than much which the world has heard 
before from ex-Romanists of unsavory repute. 

This is greatly to be regretted, for her laudable 

purpose would have been better served if she could 

have written with less perturbation of mind. Com- 
plaints of Protestant indifference and accusations 
of culpable neglect to minister the Gospel to the 

Romanist multitudes are not the best means of 

gaining attention, and they are too frequent in 

these pages. Notwithstanding that we have entire 
confidence in her sincerity, and admit that her ex- 


position of Roman Catholic doctrine is supported 
by pertinent quotations from authoritative state. 
ments of doctrine, we fear the book, as a whole, 
only too well illustrates what Miss Cusack her- 
self says about the weaknesses besetting most 
Protestant attacks on Rome. There is general. 
ly a failure to recognize the deep eternal truths 
which underlie Rome’s teaching and ritual, and in 
which Mariolatry and other pernicious practices 
are rooted. Moreover, in her revulsion from the 
evils of Romanism, the author seems to have com. 
mitted herself to an extreme Protestant view of 
the Church and the Sacraments. This can scarcely 
fail to weaken the etfect of what is strong and 
well put in her main argument, except, indeed, 
with those who agree with her in that view, 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. R. G. Moses. 


A DECADE OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 1881-1891, 
By Rev. Dwicur M. Prarr, Pastor Williston 
Church, Portland, Me. Introduction by Key. 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Pastor First Buptist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. xviii., 
177, $1. 

It is characteristic of great religious movements 
that they take their rise in the thought of some 
man who is himself ignorant of the significance of 
his own idea. The successive impulses which have 
made Christianity great have come from men who 
had no thought of the significance of their words 
or acts. The so-called Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is one of the most remarkable of the many 
religious movements which characterize this cen- 
tury. The quiet pastor who elaborated in the 
Portland parsonage an organization for the young 
people of his parish little dreamed that he was 
inaugurating a religious movement of world-wide 
significance. Yet the organization there perfected, 
from a local society, became a great institution ; 
and from an institution became an interdenomina- 
tional movement. 

The growth of this society has been phenomenal. 
Starting only a decade ago, it numbers at the pres- 
ent time over a million adherents, and has already 
planted its standard on every continent and in the 
islands of the sea. The society grew out of a need 
felt by all earnest pastors for a larger activity 
among the young people of the Church. Its prin 
ciples are very simple, and yet very comprehen- 
sive. The fundamental idea is a covenant of per- 
sonal loyalty to Christ, and a covenant of a special 
service in a weekly prayer-meeting. It was at first 
supposed that this definite covenant would render 
the society slow of growth ; but it was soon evi- 
dent that the loyalty of the young people had been 
underestimated, for the covenant has become the 
most popular element of the society. The organi- 
zation of the membership of the society into vari- 
ous committees for the prosecution of church work 
gave to the young people what they had long 
needed, an opening for specific and well-directed 
activity. As was intimated, the originator of this 
movement, Rev. Francis E. Clark, then of the 
Williston Congregational Church, Portland, Me., 
thought only of organizing and directing the ac 
tivities of the young people of his own parish ; 
but as the movement spread and was eagerly taken 
up by the young people of different churches. it 
soon became apparent that the Christian Endeavor 
idea was adapted not alone to the churches of one 
denomination, but of all denominations, And 
hence, a third important element of this great 
movement of young people is its spirit of inter- 
denominationalism. Indeed, this latter spirit has 
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come to be almost the war cry of the hosts of 
Christian Endeavor, and at their monster conven- 
tions no word provokes such hearty applause, and 
no idea appears more constantly than just this in- 
terdenominationalism, 

The modest volume before us condenses into the 
brief limit of less than two hundred pages a short 
history of the first decade of Christian Endeavor, 
and a statement of its underlying principles and 
controlling purpose. The author is the successor 
of Dr. Clark in the Williston church in Portland, 
and writes as an enthusiast thoroughly in love 
with his subject. The book is a careful, accurate, 
and, so far as may be, an authoritative statement 
of the aims, spirit, and achievements of one of the 
most significant religious movements of modern 
times. Those who are in sympathy with Christian 
Endeavor will be glad to read it because of its ac- 
curate setting forth of the principles of their work ; 
those who are not in sympathy with Christian 
Endeavor should read the book, that they may be- 
come informed as to the magnificent progress of a 
society which is doing more to vitalize the faith of 
the young and to break down the barriers of a nar- 
row sectarianism than any organization now in ex- 
istence. F. A. HoLMAN. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


MECHANISM AND Personattty. An Outline of 
Philosophy in the Light of the Latest Scientific 
Research. By Francis A. Suoup, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Analytic Physics, University of the 
South. Boston: Ginn & Company. Pp. 334. 
2mo. $1.30. 

In his preface Professor Shoup gives us the gene- 
sis of this work in the words: ‘* The need of some- 
thing to meet the growing inquiry as to what be- 
comes of metaphysics in the glare of the scientific 
thought of the day impressed itself upon the 
author, and he conceived the idea of trying what 
he could do in the way of outlining an answer. 
These pages are the result of this effort.’’ As his 
guiding principle in the execution of this work, he 
quotes the statement of Professor Huxley : ‘* The 
reconciliation of physics and metaphysics lies . . . in 
the confession by physics that all the phenomena of 
nature are, in their ultimate analysis, known to us 
only as facts of consciousness ; in the admission 
by metaphysics, that the facts of consciousness are, 
practically, interpretable only by the methods and 
formule of physics. "’ 

Such a plan necessarily calls for a pretty full 
statement of the established facts of science, espe- 
cially in the department of what the author calls 
Psycho-mechanism. This he gives us in the first 
eight chapters of his book. With the execution of 
this part of his work we have been especially 
pleased. In terms readily understood by the non- 
professional reader, Professor Shoup states with 
great fairness the latest results of modern scientific 
investigation, carefully distinguishing between es- 
tablished facts and mere speculation and conjec- 
ture, 

In the execution of his work the author is led to 
treat of matters which have engaged the attention 
of the ablest thinkers of ancient as well as modern 
times. Many of these he has carefully studied, 
and having arrived at definite conclusions satis- 
factory to himself, he gives the reader the benefit 
of his study in terms positive and easily under- 
stood. As specimens of this we quote his conclu- 
sions respecting 

1, Personality, as applied to man, ‘‘ What are 
we to understand by the ego, the me, the self? 
First, negatively (speaking for myself), I do not 


mean the body, nor the brain, nor any special 
organ of the body—I do not. mean the memory, 
nor imagination, understanding, will, or conscious- 
ness, nor even what is commonly called mind or 
soul. I do mean all these—the whole self—all that 
goes to make up what we know as person—in one 
sense compounded of parts, in another and higher 
sense, absolutely partless—a unit, not susceptible of 
any sort of fraction or division. We see in ita 
living exemplification of the problein about which 
philosophy, ancient and modern, has ever busied 
itself —-the co-existence of the ‘ one and the many.’ 
As‘ many,’ it is composed of two chief factors—a 
marvellous mechanism and an incomprehensible 
and dominant psychical energy ; as ‘ one,’ it is a 
living and ineffable personality. The nature and 
existence of the mechanism and the psychic factor 
are known only through the personality which for 
each and every one of us is the one primordial and 
necessary fact of the universe’ (pp. 9, 10). 

2. Of Personality as predicated of God, the author 
writes : ‘‘ So long as men know that ‘ good ’ is, so 
long they must know that God is. Good, inits only 
right sense, presupposes, and is inconceivable apart 
from Personality ; and Personality, in its highest 
term, is God. The only indisputable fact of the 
universe for every man, we repeat for the last time, 
is Personality. In the moment of direct scepti- 
cism, the consciousness of doubt carries with it the 
farther and higher consciousness of self, as a neces- 
sary and precedent fact ; and unless one can arrive 
at such a stupendous egoism as to hold one’s self 
to be the sole and only reality, subsisting in a sub- 
lime isolation of circumambient nothingness, one 
must know that there are other personalities out 
of and beyond our own; and that the universe is 
meaningless and inconsequent, except under the 
postulate of an Infinite and Absolute Personality 
—God over all’”’ (p. 333). 

3. One other of the author’s conclusions, briefly 
stated, is all that space permits us on the present 
occasion : ‘‘ The religious element is not educated 
into man, though it mav be developed and in- 
formed ; but when it is absent—if that can ever be 
-—it has been educated out of him. This is abun- 
dantly shown by the histury of races and indi- 
viduals.”’ GEORGE D, ARMSTRONG. 

NorFo.uk, Va. 


BrikF REVIEWS, BY THE EDITOR. 


The volume which has gone to its one hundred 
and fortieth tnousand in order to get into its sec- 
ond edition does not need any further commenda- 
tion from any one. Now and then a critic may 
complain, but the popular judgment has been pro- 
nounced and from that there is no appeal. Such a 
book is Our Country; its Possible Future and its 
Present Crisis, by the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States. Having been first published in 
1886 for the American Home Missionary Society, 
it is now issued in a new, enlarged, and largely re- 
written form for the same society by the Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York (1891, 12mo, pp. 275, paper, 
30cents ; cloth, 60 cents). In this edition the material 
of the census of 1890 has been used as far as it was 
available. For renewed usefulness this was obvi- 
ously essential. A book so widely read has also 
had the benefit of varied criticism, and the auth r 
has profited thereby in some places. He has also 
attempted to meet the objections of his Romish 
readers, and to give his citations of papal docu- 
ments, for instance, in authentic form. Explana- 
tory notes have been added where needed ; a new 
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chapter on ‘‘ Religion in the Public Schools’’ has 
been written, and everything done to add to the 
value of the book. It only remains to say that the 
patriotic American cannot afford to miss the read- 
ing of this wonderful book, stored with facts which 
have an immediate bearing upon the welfare of 
this land. For the benefit of any possible person 
who may not have seen this volume in its earlier 

edition, the chapter headings are subjoined : In- 
troduction, by Austin Phelps ; I. The Time Factor 
in the Problem; II. National Resources; IIL. 
Western Supremacy ; IV. Perils: Immigration ; 
V. Romanism; VI. Religion and the Public 
Schools ; VII. Mormonism ; VIII. Intemperance ; 

IX. Socialism ; X. Wealth ; XI. The City ; XIL. 
The Influence of Early Settlers : XIIL. The Ex- 
haustion of the Public Lands ; XIV. The Anglo- 
Saxon and the World’s Future ; XV. Money and 
the Kingdom. The author regards the outlook 
to-day as more favorable than it was five years ago, 
mainly on account of the awakened condition of 
those by whom these various perils have been ap- 
preciated and weighed, but the situation still calls 
for action, not relaxation of effort. The estimate 
of Professor Phelps is worthy of reproduction : 
** This is a powerful book. It needs no introduc- 
tion from other sources than its own. Its great 
strength lies in its facts. These are collated with 
rare skill... . The book will speak for itself to 
every man who cares enough for the welfare of our 
country to read it, and who has intelligence enough 
to take in its portentous story.” 

Hebrew Lexicography is shortly to have two im- 
portant additions. Progress in this department is 
marked by a succession of monuments in the form 
of dictionaries. The latest editions of Gesenius by 
Mihlau and Volck have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. The new work under the general editorship 
of Professor Francis Brown promises to be most 
scholarly and satisfactory. It will retain the names 
of both Gesenius and Robinson, though it will be 
almost absolutely a new and original work. We 
hope to give shortly a review of the ‘* first part’’ 
from a thoroughly competent hand. The latest 
addition in the tield is the Hebrdisches Wérterbuch 
zum Alten Testament, bearbeitet von Dr. Carl Sieg- 
Sried(of Jena) und Dr. Bernhard Stade (of Giessen), 
The primary intent of this volume is that it may 
be useful to theologians who study the Bible for 
the sake of its contents, not for Orientalists whose 
interest is purely philological. Comparative phil- 
ology and etymology are subordinated, while vo- 
cabulary and usage are emphasized. The com- 
pletion of the work is expected early in 1892. 
(Part I., pp. 1-480, 8vo, 15 marks.) 

A Sketch- Book of the American Episcopate, by the 
Rev. Hermon Griswold Batterson, D.D. Third 
edition. Revised and enlarged. With appendix. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1891, 12mo, 
pp. 389, xxx., $1.) Dr. Batterson has earned the 
renewed thanks of all those who may have occasion 
to refer to the leading facts in the lives of the first 
one hundred and fifty-six bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church, and who desire the information 
in compact form. Only those who have under- 
taken similar work can begin to appreciate the 
amount of careful and painstaking toil which is 
here represented. The volume is one of reference 
mainly, and it would probably be impossible to 
find the same information in any one library in 
the land. There can be no doubt that the book 
will ‘‘ find a place among works of historic record 
which are valued by students and men of letters.’’ 
Besides the sketches of American bishops there are 
a brief account of the Episcopate in Scotland, with 
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papers relative thereto, and also to the consecra- 
tion of Bishops White and Provoost, sketches of 
the Church in Haiti and in Mexico, a list of clergy 
elected to the Episcopate w ho declined or were 
not confirmed, and a list of ‘* Archbishops.”” Of 
the latter Dr. Batterson says, ‘‘ As we have the 
thing, why be frightened at the name ?”’ 

Longmans, Green & Co. (London and New 
York) have recently issued a little volume of thirty- 
five pages by Edward Jonathan Birch, M.A., Rec. 
tor of Overstone and Honorary Canon of Peter. 
borough, entitled 7’he Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the teaching of the primitive 
Church and of Anglican divines. The quotations 
presented are all very brief and all very much to 
the point. They are intended as a short statement 
of some of the proofs that the Patristic and the 
early Anglican view was the usual Protestant 
view ; that in the sacrament we have a symbol of 
the presence of Christ, and that in the falling of 
the doctrine of Real Presence the doctrine of a sac 
rifice in the Eucharist necessarily falls too. The 
sacrifice hinges on the real presence, and if that be 
not allowed the Romish Mass becomes simply 
idolatry. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Our Lord's Knol: 
edge us Man, by W. S. Swayne, M.A., Oxon., Clerk 
in Holy Orders, Theological Lecturer and Diocesan 
Preacher in the Diocese of Lichtield. With a pref- 
ace by the Bishop of Salisbury. (London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1891, 12mo, pp 
XXX., 5D.) A great and important subject is here 
treated briefly. The current of opinion is traced 
from the early fathers down to recent times by 
way of quotation and brief remark. In this way 
the little volume will be useful. The biblical 
statements express both the perfect humanity and 
the deity of Christ. Schools of thought have em- 
phasized each at the expense of the other and have 
so run into heresy. The combination of both is a 
mystery in which we are met by the question 
whether a limitation of the human knowledge of 
our Lord implies in any degree that He was falli- 
ble as man. This query is answered in the nega- 
tive. Kc.nosis is regarded as a self-limitation im- 
posed at the dictate of divine love, which at the 
same time must be regarded as a self-perfection. 

The Greatest Work in the World is the title of a 
new book by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, which has 
for its theme ‘‘ The Evangelization of all Peoples 
in the Present Century.’’ (New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1891, pp. 62, 35 
cents.) The well-known missionary enthusiasm 
and zeal of the author find here renewed expres- 
sion. In spite of the noble gifts of the churches 
to the cause of foreign missions, the statement is 
made that the work goes on so slowly as to justify 
the accusation that ‘‘ the Church of God is trifling 
with human souls and with her own duty,’’ and 
that ‘‘ Christian missions have never yet been taken 
up by the Reformed Church as an enterprise to be 
dared and done for God with promptness and reso- 
luteness.’’ It is easy enough to figure out the pos- 
sibilities in the case, but till the churches experi- 
ence a great awakening the fact is likely to stand 
that they have nearly reached the proportional 
limits of their giving. 

Family Worship is the title of a little book of 
sixty-one pages by the Rev. R. De Witt Mallary, 
of Lenox, Mass., published by the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. (Boston 
and Chicago, 1891, 16mo, pp. 61, 15 cents.) While 
especially adapted to the perusal of clergymen, it 
is also suited to arouse the attention of laymen to 
this most important and helpful element in the 
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growth and development of vital piety. It may be 
unqualifiedly commended to the attention of Chris- 
tian people of all denominations. : 

The Drift of the Young Men with Relation to the 
Churches, by Rev. C. E. Harrington, D.D.  (Bos- 
ton and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, 1890, 16mo, pp. 79, pa- 
per.) The author here reproduces the substance 
of two papers on the subject in hand, giving the 
facts so far as they were ascertainable from experi- 
ence and correspondence, the reasons usually 
allezed for the ‘ drift,’ and some practical sug- 
vestions as to the best methods for its prevention. 
With some reiteration of things already familiar, 
the author has combined some forceful and perti- 
nent remarks which make a very respectable con- 
trilution to the discussion. 

Peace and its Hindrances, by the Right Rev. 
Ashton Oxenden, formerly Bishop of Montreal, is a 
small vellum-covered volume recently issued. 
(London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1891, crown 8vo, pp. vi., 54, 35 cents.) The au- 
thor is too well known to need introduction, and 
the subject important enough to justify a larger 
volume. The presentation before us has much of 
Scripture and many references to the phrases of 
the Book of Common Prayer. In its simplicity it 
is calculated to aid many in their growth in grace. 
The only criticism upon it relates only to the 
brevity of discussion and the too small amount of 
attention to that which should have been the main 
topic. The list of hindrances are those most felt 
by the plain ordinary Christian 

“A little volume recently published by Whittaker 
(1891, pp. 238, $1.25) will prove to be of special 
interest to the alumnz of St. Agnes’ School, in 
Albany. The volume contains twenty Addresses 
to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes Sehool, all 
but one of which are by the Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Albang, 
who has the honor to have been the founder and 
constant sponsor for the school. While of special 
interest to the ever-increasing number of those 
who look back upon St. Agnes as their school- 
home, these words of wisdom and strength may 
be profitably read by members of “ graduating 
classes’’ elsewhere as well as by those who have 
not had the privilege of an extended course of 
study. ‘* The School of St. Agnes,’’ founded 
twenty (not two, as the preface reads) years ago, 
was intended to be one “ which, while furnishing 
all that was best in intellectual education and 
womanly accomplishments, would combine with 
them religious instruction and training in accord- 
ance with the principles of the {Episcopal] 
Church.”’ 

The Right Road, a handbook for parents and 
teachers, is the title of a volume by John W. 
Kramer (New York: Whittaker, 1891, pp. viii., 
282, $1.25), which is intended to present *‘ an ele- 
mentary treatment of Christian morality.’’ It is 
divided according to the usual threefold arrange- 
ment of duty to self, to others, and to God. One 
of the main features of the treatment is in the in- 
troduction of a considerable number of stories in- 
tended to illustrate the subject in hand. These 
are of various quality and aptness. The text, 
which is intended for the eye of the parent or 
teacher, sometimes betrays the fact that the author 
has had his ultimate audience in view, and occa- 
sional sentences are very elementary in their style 
and tone. Upon the whole the volume will be of 
service to such instructors as need some systematic 

scheme by which to guide and regulate their teach- 
ing along the lines covered by the author. But 
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the teacher before being used. 


QUARTERLY AND MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 
The Church Quarterly Review, London, Oct., 1891. 


In 1890 the Bishop of Salisbury made an offer at 
the diocesan synod to assist the publication of a 
thesis upon the nature and limits of our Blessed 
Lord’s knowledge as man, and the consequence 
was an essay by W.S. Swayne, M.A., London, 
1891, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Nature of our Lord’s 
Knowledge as Man.’’ It is on the lines of that 
essay the opening article of the present number, 
‘“*Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man,”’ discusses the 
question, demonstrating its intimate connection 
with several of the principal doctrines of Christian- 
ity, especially that of the incarnation. Then fol- 
low an interesting sketch of ‘‘ Archbishop Tait,’ 
based on ‘* The Life of Archibald Campbell 
Tait,’’ by R. Th. Davidson and William Benham, 
2 vols., London, 1891, and a less interesting, be- 
cause not so very striking sketch of ‘‘ Jenny 
Lind,’’ on the basis of ‘‘ Memoir of Madames Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt,’’ by H. Seott Holland and 
W. S. Rockstro, London, 1891. ‘‘ The Council 
of Ephesus” gives some new information, derived 
from an unpublished Coptic manuscript in the 
Bibliothé¢que Nationale in Paris, which throws a 
sharp light upon the inner workings of that famous 
assembly. The article on ‘‘ John Wyclif’’ is a 
summary, intelligent and clear cut, of the very 
important contributions to the Wyclif literature 
which have been made during the last ten years, 
not only in England, but also in Germany and 
France. Besides a great wealth of short notices 
on minor topics, this number also contains essays 
on ‘Christianity and Morals,’’ in the form of 
an appreciative analysis of the ‘‘ Principles of 
Natural and Supernatural Morals,’’ by Rev. Henry 
Hughes, 2 vols., London, 1890 ; ‘‘ The County and 
Diocese of Lincoln ;’’ *‘ The Letters of Keats ;’’ 
““The Elizabethan Ezxplorers,’’ and ‘* Mozley’s 
Letters from Rome’’ during the ecumenical Coun- 
cil, 1869-70. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly, Richmond, Va., Oct., 
1891. 


‘Calvinism and Confessional Revision,’’ by 
A. Kuyper, Amsterdam, Holland, is an authorized 
reprint from 7'he Presbyterian and Reformed Re. 
view, and discusses the questions: Has a specific 
tendency which, like Calvinism, leads toa separate 
church organization a right to exist in the Church 
of Christ? What specific tendency does Calvinism 
represent in this Christian Church ? In what man- 
ner has this tendency found its expression in the 
ecclesiastical symbols ? and, To what conditions 
is the revision of these symbols, in the case of a 
progressive development of Calvinism, to be bound ? 
** The Universal Book,’’ by J. B. Shearer, D.D., 
LL.D., isa rapid but pointed comparison between 
the study of literature, such as it now has become— 
an element of culture—and the study of the litera- 
ture comprised in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. ‘‘ The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,’’ by John Pym Carter, D.D., Washington, 
D. C., gives a series of theses encompassing the 
whole subject in all its various phases. ‘‘ The 
Study of the Bible in the Original Languages at 
the Seminary,’’ by W. M. McPheeters, D.D., con- 
siders first the object of such a study, and then the 









best method of obtaining that object ; and ‘‘ Cai- 
vinism and Infant Salvation,’’ by W. L. Nourse, 
D.D., examines the prevalent idea of Calvinism, 
more especially in relation to infant baptism. 


The Theological Monthiy, London, Nov., 1891. 


* Professor Huxley and Agnosticism,” by Alfred 
K. Cherrill, examines the relationship of agnos- 
ticism to scepticism on the one hand and the faith 
on the other, more especially that form of the re- 
lationship which is represented by Professor Hux- 
ley and his rejection of the testimony of the Apostle 
Paul to the resurrection of our Lord. ‘‘ Deane’s 
Pseudepigrapha,”’ by P. J. Gloag, D.D., is a re- 
view of or—what a “commendatory review should 
never fail to become —an introduction to the recent 

work by Rev. William J. Deane on those peculiar 
apocalyptic writings which appeared among the 
Jews about the commencement of the Christian 
era. After a sketch of *‘ Matthius Claudius,’’ by 
R. Shindler, and a vigorous and circumspect ex- 
position of ** The Eighty-fourth Psalm,”’ by R. 
Balgarnie, D.D., there follow an article on the 
‘Ordination in Presbyterian Churches,’ by An- 
drew Duncan, and Part Il. of ‘‘ The Bible and 
Science,’’ by James McCann, D.D., with the sub- 
title ** Matter and its Modes.” 


The New E: ng lander and a ve Revie wv, New Haven, 
, 1891. 


‘The Official Ballot in Elections,’’ by Henry T. 
BI: ake, New Haven, Conn., is a searching criticism 
of the working of the so-c -alled blanket ballot, on 
basis of well-authenticated facts, and winds up 
bv characterizing it as notin the line of genuine 
ballot reform, and recommending the official en- 
velope in connection with the retiring booth. Ina 
similar spirit the ** Ballot Reform in Pennsy]- 
vania,”’ by John Bethell Uble, Philadelphia, gives 
a review of the whole process of reforming the bal- 
lot in that State. ‘* Ten Volumes of Thoreau,”’ 
by Joshua W. Caldwell, Knoxville, Tenn., points 
in the same direction as Lowell's essay, but is 
stronger or more severe ; not so much a piece of 
delicate criticism, in which every drop of disappro- 
bation is mixed up almost until disappearance in 
glittering humor, but an outspoken protest against 
well-analyzed affectations. The emphasis which 
Mr. Caldwell lays on Thoreau’s Buddhism seems 
well sustained. ‘‘ President Clap’ consists of 
gieanings i the diary of Rev. Thomas Bon 
rector of Yale College one hundred and fifty vears 
ago. ‘* Wee eh s Economic and Social His pine of 
New England,”’ by William L. Kingsley, is an ap- 
preciative and discriminating review of ‘that work. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, Philadel- 
phia, Oct., 1891. 


** Eternal Retribution,’’ by Rev. Samuel H. Kel- 
logg, D.D., Toronto, sets forth the reasons which 
seem to c ompel the rejection of every form of 
restorationism, and the acceptance as a fact of the 
unending retributions of the impenitent in the life 
tocome. ‘‘ Simon Peter in the School of Christ,’’ 
by Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., Pittsburg, Pa., 
is a reconstruction of the spiritual training of the 
Apostle Peter in accordance with the individual 
character of his mind and thought. In ‘‘ Hypothe- 
sis and Dogma in the Sciences,” corresponding 
with a former article in the Reriev, April, 1886 : 
‘* Reason and Revelation in the Sciences,’’ Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
ton College, establishes the following three canons : 
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(1) Hy potheses are to be tested as dogmas within 
_ province of revelation, and dogmas : as hypothe- 

S$ within the province of reason ; (2) Hy potheses 
or = daeues will preponderate in the ascending scale 
of the sciences according as reason or revelation 
has primary jurisdiction ; (8) Contlicting hypothe. 
ses and dogmas can only be adjusted philosophi 
cally by ascertaining the proble mof opinion. © The 
New Psve hology,’’ by President D. W. Fisher. 
D.D., LL.D., of Hanover, is a criticism of the so- 
called new psychology, which is principally con. 
cerned with the study of the relation between the 
mind and the brain, so far as it places itself in op- 
position to the psychology which principally 
studies the mind in the data of consciousness, and 
designates it as old and dead. Then follow * The 
a ges of Balaam,’’ by Rev. Lewis B. Paton, 
M.A., East Orange, N. J., and ** The Vocabulary 
of the New Testament.’ ‘by Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, 
M.A., Peekskill. N. Y., of expository and exegetical 
interest. 


The Andover Review, Boston, Nov., 1891 


The opening article, ‘‘ The Preaching of the Gos. 
pel,”’ by Chr. Van der Veen, D.D., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., explains the real hardship of preaching the 
Gospel in its simplic itvand purity, without yielding 
to the demands for modifications from human fear 
and unbelief. In ‘* Shop-Girls and their Wages,” 
by Professor J. H. Hyslop, Columbia College, New 
York City, particular stress is laid upon the pecul- 
iar competition which exists between working- 
women and shop girls, and upon certain half 
moral, half-economical conditions which regulate 
the operations of trade. After ‘* The Education 
of the Indians,"’ by William Barrows, D.D., and 
** Recent Progress in Ballot Reform,’’ by Fred- 
erick G. Mather, Albany, N. Y., follows ‘* Con- 
servative Apologetics,’’ by Professor E. H. John- 
son, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
which starts from the question : Can apologetics 
be anything but conservative of faith ? and imme- 
diately answers, Yes ; it may be antiquated. 


The Unitarian Review, Boston and London, Nov., 


1891. 
The _— number opens with a review, by 
Cyrus A. Bartol, of the ‘‘Sermons by Frederic 


Henry Hedge,” Boston, 1891, representing his 
method and style as true expre ssions of his char- 
acter as a man. ‘ Mind in Man and Brute,’’ by 
Professor E. P. Evans, does not enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the question of human freedom or 
human necessity, but shows that whatever consid- 
erations may be adduced in favor of either hypothe- 
sis apply alike to man and to the lower animals. 
The ‘ Resurrection from the Dead,’’ by A. W. 
Gould, Manistee, Mich., is a string of delicate ideas 
—not fancies—from the fact that death in its orig 
inal form is only the brushing aside of the old and 
uscless material to the faith in the imm¢ ntality of the 
soul. ‘ A Call to the Ministry,’’ by Albert Walk- 
ley, isa kind of novelette—that is, a moral problem 
taken up and solved under certain conditions of 
individual character. 


The A. M. E. Church Reriew (Quarterly), Phila- 
delphia, Oct., 1891. 

The opening article, * Bishop Jabez Pott Camp- 
bell,’’ is a collection of speeches and memoirs in 
memory of the late bishop. ‘* The Declaration of 
Independence and the Race Problem,” by Rev. J. 
C. Embry, D.D , Philadelphia, is principally taken 
up by an argument, rather well put, against a state- 
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ment of President Francis A. Walker, in the July 
number of the Forum, that the colored race in 
America has suffered a constant, decline in the 
ratio. of its increase since 1810. ‘* Race Assimila- 
tion,’ by William A, Lynch, M.A., Newark, N. J., 
takes up the race problem from another point of 
view, and rejects the idea of a solution through 
assimil: ition. ‘* Mathematics in the Public Se hools,” 
by Cornelius Smith, Baltimore, Md., and ‘‘ Educa- 
tion before the Christian Era,’’ by Rev. 8S. Martin, 
Alexandria, La., are of practical educational inter- 
est. While the article ‘‘ How is Personal Responsi- 
bility to be Reconciled with the Law of Heredity 7” 
by Rev. John P. Sampson, D.D., Asbury Park, 
N. J., attempts to effect the reconciliation by mak- 
ing the two terms synonymous, 


The Methodist Review (Bi-monthly), New York and 
Cincinnati, Nov.-—Dec., 1891. 


‘The Genesis of the New Testament, with a 
few Words Concerning Higher Criticism,’’ by 
Professor L. T. Townsend, 8.T.D., Boston Uni- 
versity, assumes an attitude toward highe rcriticism, 
according to which the latter should be allowed to 
go quietly about its business, and make what in- 
vestigations it wants to, as long as it does not under- 
take to draw any conclusions from such investiga- 
tions or in any way meddle with the traditional 
theological view of the genesis of the Bible. ‘‘ Re- 
cent Missionary Discussions,"’ by Bishop J. M Tho- 
burn, D.D., Calcutta, India, is a very ably written 
survey of those discussions which recently have 
been taking place in the missionary world, frankly 
accepting some of the criticism offered, while modi- 
fying, correcting, or decidedly rejecting others, 
but invariably in a spirit of kindness and con- 
fidence which is very pleasing. In ‘‘ Pre-Adam- 
ites,’’ beginning with the question ‘ Pre- Adamitism 
established, can Scripture stand 7’ Rev. Henry 
Colman, 8.T.D., Beaver Dam, Wis., gives a criti- 
cism of Professor Winchell’s recently published 
book, ‘‘ Pre-Adamites.’”’ The number farther con- 
tains ‘‘ Mental and Moral Characteristics of Martin 
Luther,’’ by Rev. W. N. McElroy, D.D., Spring- 
field, Ill., and ‘* Regeneration as a Force in Re- 
form Moverents,’’ by Rev. C. M. Morse, New 
Wilmington, Pa, 


The Missionary Herald, Boston, Nov., 1891. 


The present number contains, besides the ‘* An- 
nual Survey of the Work of the American Board 
1890-91,’’ and two papers presented at the annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, October 14th, on the true and 
false economy in missions, and on the responsibility 
of missionary growth by the foreign and home sec- 
retaries of the Board, a number of interesting let- 
ters of the missions among the Zulus, in Western 
Turkey, at Madura and Foochow, and in Japan. 


The Expositor, London, Nov., 1891. 


Of “The Present Position of the Johannean 
Question,”’ by Rev. Professor W. Sanday, D.D., 
Oxford, this number brings the first very instruc- 
tive and highly interesting instalment. ‘‘ I. The 
Tendency of Recent Criticism,”” showing the 
gradual convergence of the two lines of criticism 
which have been followed since the second decade 
of the present century. The number also contains 
a lecture on ‘‘ Samson,”’ his history, character, and 
position in the Old Testament, by Rev. Professor 
W. G. Elmslie ; ‘‘ The Aramaic Gospel,’’ by Rev. 
Professor J. T. Marshall, M A., Manchester ; and 
“* Uzziah and the Philistines,’’ an argument against 
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Wellhausen, Meyer, etc., by Rev. Professors Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D., and W. Sanday, D.D. 


The Old and New Testament Student, Hartford, 
Conn., Nov., 1891. 


** Queen Esther ; or, The Feast of Lots,’’ by Rev. 
Thomas Pryde, M.A., Blantyre, Glasgow, is .an 
exposition of Esther iv. 13, 14, and a historical ex- 
planation of the Purim feast among the Jews. 
Then follow new instalments of ‘‘ The Self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus in its Relation to the Messianic 
Hope,”’ ‘* The Bible in English Life and Letters,”’ 
and ‘* A Study of New Testament Precedent’’ (see 
November number, page 185). ‘‘ The Literature 
of the Old Testament Arranged Chronologically’ 
is a formulation of the results of the present schol- 
arly criticism, 


The Newbery House Magazine, Nov., 1891. 


With reference to the widespread revival of the 
old practice of confessing before partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper—566 churches in England and 46 
in Scotland—Rev. Fr. Black gives in his ‘‘ Sacra- 
mental Confession”’ a short résumé of the grounds 
on which the revival has taken place, and the prin- 
cipal features of the custom during the earliest 
centuries. Then follow instalments of articles and 
contributions of fiction (see November number, 
page 186), and ‘‘ The Founder of a Peculiar Sect,”’ 
by Edith Sellers (see above). ‘‘ English Monu- 
ments and Epitaphs,’’ by Arthur G. Hill., F.S.A., 
contains much curious information about tombs, 
effigies, brasses, etc.. and so does the ‘‘ Wells and 
Well-Worship,’’ by Thomas Anderson. 


Good Words, London, Nov., 1891. 


Besides new instalments of articles and stories 
(see November number, page 186), the present num- 
ber contains a biographical sketch of ‘‘ David Rob- 
ertson,’’ the Scotch naturalist, by W. Sinclair ; 
**The Burden of Nineveh,’’ an interesting study 
on Nahum, by Rev. Professor Kennedy, B.D., 
University of ‘Aberdeen , and ‘ Algiers,’” a well- 
— and well illustrated travelling sketch by 

. Reginald Black. ‘‘ Numbe ring the Dust”’ is a 
wih: pleasant and at the same time instructive paper 
on the golden dust which sometimes becomes visi- 
ble when dancing in a sunbeam. 


Sunday Magazine, London, Nov., 1891. 


The present number contains, besides instal- 
ments of articles and stories, ** A Basket of Sum- 
mer Fruit,’’ a kind of homily on the vision of 
Amos, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. D.D., LL.D. ; 
a biographical sketch, by A. W. W. Dale, of 
James Gilmour, a missionary to the Mongols on 
the borders between Siberia and China ; ‘‘ Modern 
Idolatry,’’ an exposition of Ex. xx. 4, by Archdea- 
con Farrar, and ‘‘ Child-painters,’’ by Rev. W 
Mann Statham, with special reference to recent pic- 
tures of the Academy, of which some illustrations 
are given. 


The Charities Review, New York, Nov. 1891. 


The first article of this number—1 of Vol. I.— 
** What is Charity Organization ?’’ by Robert W. 
De Forest, President C harity Organization Soc iety 
of New York, gives a succinct but precise distine- 
tion between charity as an individual act and char- 
ity organization as a social force, and between the 
merely beneficent and the generally educating 
effect to which such a force can be bent. In the 
other articles of the number, ‘*‘ Arnold Toynbee,”’ 
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by Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; ; ‘The Baron de Hirsch Fund,’’ by Meyer 
S. Isaacs s, President of Trustees of the Hirsch 
Fund; ‘‘ Municipal Lodging Houses ; "The 
Massachusetts Drunkenness Law,’’ ete., the reader 
will tind a fuller exposition of this same idea, con- 
sidered i in its various applications. 


The Treasury, New York, Nov., 1891. 

The frontispiece gives the portrait of Arcturus 
Z. Conrad, pastor of the Old South Congregational 
Church at Worcester, Mass., of whom the number 
also contains a biography and a sermon—‘' Hea- 
ven.’’ Among its other articles are : ‘‘ The Sources 
of American National Life,’’ by Rev. L. A. Banks, 
D.D., St. John’s Church, South Boston ; ‘* The 
One Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Chureh,’’ by Pro- 
fessor James Heron, D.D. ; a wealth of ‘ Leading 
Thoughts of Sermons,”’ etc. 


CONTENTS OF DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

HArRrerR’s MaGazINE for December has these contents: 
Frontispiece—Zece Ancilla Domini—from a painting by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in the National Gallery, London ; illustra- 
tion for ** The Annunciation.” ** The Annunciaticn,’’ by 
Henry Van Dyke, with eleven illustrations (including fron- 
tispiece) from paintings by Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Francia, Botticelli, Vander Weyden, and 
Donatello, from the base-relief by Ghiberti, and from prints 
from ** Das Evangelische Jahrbuch” and Von Lehner's ** Mar- 
ienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhunderten :** The Prelude to 
the Nativity ; The Story as Told by St. Luke ; Ancient Legends 
of the Annunciation ; Celebrated Paintings of the Annunci- 
ation; ‘* Mary, Pre-clect God's Virgin.’ ‘*The Christmas 
Peal,’’ a poem, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, illustrated by J. 
R. Weguelin. ‘* A Maid’s Choice,” a musical pastoral, by W. 
W. Gilchrist, with eleven illustrations by Howard Pyle.” 
** Chartering a Nation,”’ by Julian Ralph, with seven illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington—some romantic experiences 
among the Blackfeet Indians : Home Life among the Black- 
feet ; Indian Beauty ; A War Dance ; Indians and Medicine ; 
The Distribution of Rations; The Pory War Dance, a grand 
spectacular drama ; A Wonderful Pageant ‘*My Cousin the 
Colonel,”’ a story, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with five illustra- 
tions by C. S. Reinhart. ‘* Measure for Measure,” eight illus- 
trations from drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, with comments 
on the play, by Andrew Lang ; The sixth paper of the superb 
series of illustrations of Shakespeare’s comedies. ‘‘At La 
Glorieuse,”’ a story, by M. E. M. Davis, with eight illustrations 
by W. T. Smedley ; a story of Louisiana. ‘ Mental Teleg- 
raphy,”’ a manuscript with a history, by Mark Twain ; a curi- 
ous and deeply interesting paper. ‘* Her First Appearance,” a 
story, by Richard Harding Davis. ‘‘ The Singing Shepherd,” 
a poem, by Annie Fields, illustrated by Alfred Parsons. **A 
Faded Scapular,” astory, by F. D. Millet. ‘*‘ A Walk in Tudor 
London,”’ by Walter Besant, with ten illustrations from draw- 
ings by Harry Fenn and others: A Vision of London Three 
Hundred Years Ago; A Ramble with John Stow, the Anti- 
quary ; the Wealth of the City ; The Churches ; Amusements ; 
How gentlemen Dined in those Days ; Chepe, the Great Busi- 
ness Thoroughfare ; Fashions of the Day ; Theatres ; A Play at 
the * Globe ;*’ An Evening at the Falcon Inn. ‘“ His Ship,”’a 
poem, by James Russell Lowell, illustrated by C. Ricketts. 
** Melchior, La Messe de Minuit,’’ A Christmas legend, by Will- 
iam McLennan, with four illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart; a 
story related in the dialect of the French Canadian habitant ; 
** A Daughter of Heth,” full-page illustration drawn by George 
du Maurier. Editor's Easy Chair, by George William Cur- 
tis. Editor’s Study, by William Dean Howells. Editor's 
Drawer, conducted by Charles Dudley Warner. 


SCRIBNER’8 MaGazine for December has<these contents : 


“The First Christmas Tree,” frontispiece—The Oak of Geis 
mar, drawn by Howard Pyle, engraved by W. M Aiko. 
“Afloat on the Nile,’ by BE. H. Blashfield and E,W. Blash 
field, illustrations by E. H. Blashfield, engraving by Peckwe), 
Witte, Klotz, C. I. Butler, State, Varley, Heard, and Mo J 
Wheley. “The Oak of Geismar,” by the Rev. Henry Van 
Dvke, illustrations by Howard Pyle.“ Espero Gorgoni, Gon 
doli r,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, illustrations by the an 
engraving by Pettit, State, Putnam, and Heard. “A ©} 
for France,” by John Heard, Jr.. illustrations by L. Mar: 
engraving by Peckwell. ‘* Winter Lilacs.’ by Mrs. dame 
Fields. * A Painter of Beautiful Dreams,” by Harold Fred 
illustrations from paintings by Albert: Moore, engrayis 
King, Kruell, French, Wolf, Peckwell, Andrew, and E “a 
Orme. “The Wrecker” (chapters xii. xiii), by Robert 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne (begun in Angust to of 
tinned), with a full page illustration by William Hole Pere 
Rugg the Bostonian, by Louise Imogen Guiney, illustrat 
by Howard Pyle. “A Little Captive Maid.” by Sarah On 
Jewitt, Hustrations by Herbert Denman, engraving by W 
‘The Land of Poco Tiempo,’ by Charlies F. Lummis, illustra 
tions after photographs, engraving by G. and BE. HL Delo 
* Peleus to Thetis,” by Bessie Chandler, with decorativ« 
ders by ‘rbert Denman. ‘A’ Fresh water Romane 
Creorge A. ard. ** Elmwood,” in memory of James Rus 
sell Lowell, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich “The Point 
View :*° The Virtue of Receiving —Mr. Spencer as an Lnstan: 
Men's Work 
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Tue Century for December has these contents : “Thy 
Holy Family.”’ painted by Frank Vincent du Mond, frontis 
piece ;** The Christ Child; ** Raphae! * (Italian Old Masters), 
W.J. Stillman, engravings and notes by T. Cole; ** At First, 
Amanda T. Jones; ‘The Shepherds,’ Edith M. Thomas : 
“The Christmas Shadrach,” Frank R. Stockton; “The Mid 
night Call,’ Kate Putnam Osgood ; ** The Naulahka™— A Story 
of West and East, IL., Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier : 
“Queen Elizabeth,’ Rose Terry Cooke; “The Rapture of 
Hetty,’ Mary Hallock Foote ; ** The Appearance of the Angel 
to the Shepherds,” painting by P. Lagarde ; ‘* Mozart— after 
a Hundred Years,’ Amelia Gere Mason ; * Remembrance,” 
William Sharp ; “ The Two Lessons,” Thomas W. Higginson ; 
** A Christmas Fantasy, with a Moral,’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; 

‘The Annunciation to the Shepherds,” painted by J. Basti n 
a mage; “ The Bowery,” Julian Ralph ; The Long: Ago 
Julie M. Lippmann ; * Childhood,’ Viola Roseboro’ ; ** He 
Night,"* Painted by Fritz Von Uhde ; “* The Ocean ine he al 
Life,” John A. Beebe ; ‘ ‘Science and Immortality,”’ Augustus 
Jay DuBois; ‘Sympathy.’ Charles H. Crandall; * Frost 
Flowers,”’ W. P. Foster ; ** The Golden Age of Pastel.’ Eliza 
beth W. Champney ; ** The Century's Christmas Pictures.” 
Mrs. S Van Rensselaer and W. Lewis Fraser: ** Wulfy: A 
Waif *’—A Christmas Sketch from Life, Vida D. Scudder ; “An 
Offertory,”’ Mary Mapes Dodge: ** The Song of the Brook,” 
Mary Ainge DeVere , “ Characteristics,” I, S. Weir Mitchel 
“Sherman and the San Francisco Vigilantes’’—Unpublished 
Letters, General W, T. Sherman. Topics of the Time : ° The 
Christmas Century ;*’ **Charitable Reform of High Public 
Value ;** ** The * Per Capita’ Delusion ;"* ** The World's Co 
lumbian Exhibition.” Open Letters : ‘John Boyle O Reil 
as a Poet of Humanity,” George Parsons Lathrop ; ** The New 
England Kitchen,” Maria Parloa ; ‘* Parks and Playgrounds 
for Children,’ Walter Vrooman. In Lighter Vein : ** Under 
stood,” William B. MeVickar; * Smithy Song,.”* George Horton: 
“Jack Frost,” Esther B. Tiffany ; ** The Blue and the Gray, 
R. W. P. Noble; “ The Little Tunker Bonnet, a Parker . 
“A Parodox,”’ Lydia C. Heckman ; * Frie nds Only,” F. i 
Curtiss; * Embarrassing toa Modest Man,” J. K. Bangs: 
** Christmas Day,” Alice Williams Brotherton ; ** Toa Southern 
Girl,” James G. Burnett; ‘A Christmas Toast,” John H. 
Boner. 


LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for December has these contents : 

‘A Fair Blockade- Breaker,’ by T. C. De Leon; * Negro 
ne rstitions,” by Sara M. Handy ; ** Undetined,” by William 
H. Hayne; “Literature in the South since the War,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page ; * An Antique,” by R. T. W. Duke, Jr.: 
*A Moccasin among the Hobbys,”’ by Richard Malcolm John 
ston; “Ata Florist’s,” by Charles Washington Coleman : 
“The Majesty of the Law’—A Taik with Colonel John R. 
Fellows :** **Un House Furnishing,” by Frances Courtenay 
Baylor; “ With the Wits’ * (illustrated by leading artists), 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for December has these contents : 
“The Chaperon,”’ in two parts: Part second, Henry James: 

“Joseph Severn and his Correspondents,” William Sharp: 

‘London and Oxford : Three Sonnets ;"’ ** A Torch Bearer,” 
Sones Waters Preston and Louise Dodge ; * The Unreported 
Incident,’ Harriet Lewis Bradley : ** The Transition in New 
England Theology,’ Alexander V. G. Allen; * The Most 
Ancient Shrine in Japan,’ Lafeadio Hearn ; ** The Praises of 
War,’ Agnes Repplier; “ The Modern Art of Painting in 
France,”’ Charles H. Moore; ‘ Shakespeare’s Richard III..” 
James Russell Lowell ; ‘* American Characters in German 
Novels,’ Lida von Krockow; Recent Dante Literature : 
Recent Poetry; “Mr. James's American on the London 
—* Comment on New Books; The Contributor's 
Club. 
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CONTENTS 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH REVIEW. 


Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1891. 


Bishop Jabez Pitt Campbell. In memori- 
‘| "? Declaration of Independence and the 
Race Problem. 
Rev. J. C. Empry, 
Mathematics in the Public Schools 
CORNELIUS SMITH. 
» Restoration and E eo of Fallen 
‘ manity y 2 DARRELL 
The Ni yro in the Profession — Law 
D. AUGUSTUS STRAKER. 
ition before the Christian Era 
Rev. 8. MARTIN. 
low ix Personal Responsibility Reconciled 
with Heredity’ 
Rev. Joun P. SAMPSON, 
Biblical Criticism. 


D.D. 


Edn 


D.D. 


Rev. A.W Upsnaw. 
We are Living in a New Heaven and New 
Earth Rev. J. W. Norris. 
The Charge Delivered to Rev. T. H. Amos. 
Rev. H.G. Mitten. 
» Assimilation. 

Wititam A. Lyncu, 

The Negro Press in ¢ —. 
. F. Fouvien.e. 
disabe r « Conducting 
. B. Jones. 


M.A. 


What is the Best 
Revivals? 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


joston, November, 1891. 


The Preaching of the Cross. 
CHRISTIAN VAN DER VEEN, 
shop-Girls and their Wages. 
Prof. J. 
The Education of the Indians 
W. Barrows, 
Recent Progress in Ballot Reform 
Mr. Frepenic G. MATHER. 
Apologetics. 
Prof. E. H. Jounson. 
Editorial. The New York Presbytery and 
Professor Briggs. The Limits of Liber- 
ty: A Bishop's Charge to his Clergy 
President Patton's recovered address on 
Future Probation, with brief annotations, 


D.D. 
H. Hysior. 


D.D. 


Couservative 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 
New York, November, 1891. 


What is Charity Organization’ 
Rosert W. DeForest. 
Labor Organization as Affected by Law. 
Mrs. C. R. LOWELL. 
Arnold Toynbee 
Hersert B. 
Municipal Lodging Houses 
ALBERT SHaAw. 
The Massachusetts Drunkenness Law. 
WARREN F. SPALDING. 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
Meyer S. Isaacs. 
The Prevention of Pauperism. 
Epwarp E. Hae. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
November, 1891. 


Apams, Pu.D. 


London, 


The Present 
Question. I. 
Criticism. 

Rev. Prof. W. Sanpay, D.D. 

The Human Splendours, Our Lord's Third 
Temptation, W.W. PeyrTon. 

Samson. 

The late Rev. Prof. W. G. 

The Aramaic Gospel. 
lation. 

Rev. Prof. J. T. MARSHALL, 

Uzziah and the Philistines 

Rey. Prof. J. F. MeCurpy, D.D. 

The Roman Reckoning of the Day. 

Rev. Prof. Marcus Dops, D.D. 
W. Sanpvay, D.D. 

Old Testament Notes. 

Rev. Prof. T. K. Cugyne, D.D. 


Position of the Johannean 
The Tendency of Recent 


Evme.ie, D.D. 


M.A. 


, and 


Indications of Trans- 


OF RELIGIOUS 


THE CHURCH GUARTERLY REVIEW. 


London, October, 1891. 
Jur Lord’s Knowledge aa Man. 

zn hbishop Tait. 

Jenny L ind 

The Council of Ephesus. 

John Wyclif. 

Christianity and Morals. 

The County and Diocese of Lincoln. 

The Letters of Keats 

A Publisher and his Friends. 

Mozley’s Letters from Rome. 

Elizabethan Explorers. 


GOOD WORDS. 


London, November, 1891. 


The Marriage of Elinor (chaps. xli.-xliv.). 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
David Robertson, W. SINCLAIR. 
The Burden of Nineveh 
Rev. Prof. Kennepy, B.D. 
Algiers C. ReGinaLp Biack. 
Numbering the Dust. 
Dr J. G. McPuerson. F. R. 8S. E. 
Cowper and his Localities (conclusion). 
Rev. Canon Bennas, B D. 
Time-Expired Men 
Rev. 
A Sprig of Lavender. 
The Scarecrow 


E. J. Harpy, M.A. 
A. M. CAMERON. 


GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 

The Battle of the Books 
Mr. Boyp CARPENTER. 
SARAH DouDNEY. 
(chaps XXXIX.- 
J. M- Barrie. 


How Long * 
The Little 
xii.). 
The Christian Life. 
Rey, A. Onrock JoHNsToN, M.A. 


Minister 


METHODIST REVIEW. 


New York and Cincinnati, 
December, 1891 


November- 


The Genesis of the New Testament, with 
afew Words respecting Higher Criticism. 
Prof. L. T. TowNsEenpb, S.T.D. 
Recent Missionary Discussions. 
Bishop J. M. THogurn, D.D. 
Pantheism and Cognition. 
Prof. C. M. Moss, Px.D. 
Pre-Adamites. 

Rev. Henry Cotman, S.T.D. 
Pronouns. Rev. Henry Granwam., D D. 
Mental and Moral Characteristics of Mar 

tin Luther. Rev. W. N. McE.troy, D D. 
Regeneration as a Force in Reform Move- 
ments. Rev. C. M. Morse. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
Boston, November, 1891. 


Forty Years among the Zulus. 
The Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. 
Mrs. Charlotte H. Chandler, of the Madu- 
ra Mission. Sec. N. G. CLark, D.D. 
Annual Survey of the Work of the Ameri- 
can Board, 1890-91. 
True and False Economy in Missions. 
Sec. N. G. CLARK, D 
The Responsibility Resulting from Nis: 
sionary Growth and a 
Sec. K. ApEn, D.D. 
Cry of the Pagan * ‘orld. 
Sec. JupsoN SMITH, 
Letters from the Missions. 


The ¢ 
D.D. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


London, November, 1891. 


Sacramental Confession. 
Rev. 
Church Progress in America. 
Tuomas B. Preston. 
Historical Churches of England. V. The 
Temple Church. 
Rey. 


Fr. BLACK. 


H. Hayman, D.D. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Paris Press and the Paris Poor. 
EpMUND R. SPZARMAN. 
** No Compromise” (chaps. xvi.-xvii.). 
By Heven F. HetTwertneton and Rev. 
H. Darwin Burton, A. 
A Genius. ALAN ADAIR. 
The Founder of a Peculiar Sect. 
Epité SELLERs. 
Our Monthly Re wie w IV. 
Rev. R_ Linkiater, D.D. 
Salmstone Grange EpGAR PICKERING. 
Wells and Well Worship. 
THOMAS ANDERSON. 
The Driver of the Mail. 


Freperic E. WEaATHERLY. 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW 
November, 1891. 


The Official Ballot Elections 
Henry T. BLaKeE. 
Pennsylvania 
JouN BETHELL UHLE 


Ballot Reform in 


Tonic Antumn. 

The Sea Gull’s Song. 

Ten Volumes of Thoreau. 
Josuva W. 

Ye Mystic Mayd. 

President Clap 

Weeden’s Economic and Social History of 

New England. Wiiuram L. Kinesrey. 


CALDWELL. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 


Hartford, Conn., November, 1891. 
Editorial 
Queen Esther ; or, The F 
tev. 
The Self-Conscionsness 


Rela 


“east of Lots. 
Tuomas Prype. 
of Jesus in its 
tion to — Messianic Hope. II. 
Rev. ALBERT W. Hitcrcocr. 
The Bible in Eng lish L ife and Letters. II. 
Rev. J. T. McCicre, D.D. 
New Test ST. Precedent. III. 
Rey. AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN. 
The Gospel of John. 
Witiram R. Harper and Groree 
S. GoopsPEED. 
The Literature of the Old Testament Ar- 
ranged Chronologically. 


A Study of 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


London, November, 1891. 
Godiva Durleigh (chaps. xxxvii.-xl.). 
SaRAH DouDNEY 
A Basket of Summer Fruit. 
Hvueéu Macmitian, LL.D. 
Pleasant Memories : of Ceylon. 

F. GorpoN-CUMMING. 
and its Sons (conelu- 
sion). Rev. E. H. Pearce, MD. 
Pris: A Story of Rural Life (ch: aps. i.-ii.). 

By the author of ** Zoe” etc. 
James Gilmour. N. W. W. Date. 
Lago di Garda. Wriiiam C. PRESTON. 
Modern Idolatry. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Child-painters. 
Rev. 
The Power of Jesus. 


Christ's Hospital 


W. Mann STATHAM. 
Rev. B. WaveH 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY 
London, November, 1891. 


Professor Huxley and Agnosticism. 
A. K. CHERRILL. 
Deane’s Pseudepigrapha. 
Paton J. 
Matthius Claudius. 
The Eighty-Fourth Psalm. 
R. Batearmig, D.D. 
Ordination in Presbyterian Churches. 
A. Duncan. 


Gioag, D.D. 
RK. SHINDLER. 


The Bible and Science. 
James McCann, D.D. 
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THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 


New York, December, 1891. 
The Foreign Mission Day at Northfield 
Convention. 
Misses Loutse B. and ANNA W. Prerson, 
The Sacred Land of Palestine. 
' Mrs. Davip Baron, 
European Literature in the Mission Fields, 
". EF. ELLINwoop, D.D. 
The Evangelization of Israel. 
-rof. GEORGE H. Scuoppr, Pu.D. 
Some Polemical Writings against the 
Jews in the First Seven Centuries, 
Rev. B. Pick, Pu.D. 


Jerusalem's Crying Wants. 

Rabbi A. Ben-Onrer. 
Extracts and Translations from Foreign 
Periodicals. Rey, C, C, STARBUCK. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


Boston and London, November, 1891. 


Sermons by Frederic Henry Hedge. 
Cyrus A. BarTou. 
Salutary Asceticisin. Ww 
Mind in Man and Brute. 
Prof. E. P. Evans. 
Resurrection from the Dead. 
A. W. GovuLp, 


THE TREASURY, 
New York, November, 18] 
Sermons. Rey. A. Z. Conran, Pup, 
E. Y. Ropinson, Dp. 
Thanksgiving Day Service. 
Louis ALBERT Banks, I.) 
J. G. Mason, DD, 
Living Issues. Prof. James Heron, DD 
Leading Thoughts of Sermons. 
Pen-Pictures of Eminent Preachers 
Old Testament Inspiration, 
The Science of Preaching. 
Archdeacon Fanrar 
Sunday-School Cause, 
ALFRED H. Momenr, 1D) D 


The Tour of the Lantern. A Letter to A Call to the Ministry. 
F ; 


Young Folks. . E. Hoskrys. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
{Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.] 


Alberti Magni Ratisbonensis Episcopi opera omnia. Ex 
editione Lugdunensi religiose castigata, et pro auctoritatibus 
ad fidem vulgatew versionis accuratiorumque Patrologiw tex- 
tunm revocata, auctaque Alberti vita ac bibliographia operum 
a Péres Quétif et Echard exaratis, etiam revisa et locupletata 
cura ac labore Augusti Borgnet, annuente faventeque ponti- 
fice maximo Leone XIII. 4. vol. Vol. VIL-X. Vol. VIL, 
Ethicorum, Lib. X. Vol. VIIL, Politicorum, Lib. VIIL. 
Vol. IX., Parvorum naturalium, pars prima. Vol. X., Par- 
vorum naturalium, pars altera. Paris: Vivés, 1891. Pp. 
694, 696, 707, 860, Svo. 


Ali, Syed Ameer. The Life and Teachings of Mohammed ; 
or, The Spirit of Islam. London: Allen, 1891. Pp. 676, Svo, 
18s. 


Ancient Fathers on the Office and Work of the Priest- 
hood in the Church of Christ. Being an English translation 
of a principal portion of a work published under the title of 
*“ Du_Sacerdoce,” by a Director of the Seminary, in Latin 
and French (Paris : Vives, 1857), and dedicated to Edward 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. London: Skeffington, 1891. Pp. 
162, p. Svo, 4s. 6d. 


Andrews, W. Curiosities of the Church. Studies of 
curious Customs, services and records. 24 ed. Hull : An- 
drews, 1891. Pp. 212, 8vo, 6s. 


Arnot, William, D.D. The Church in the House. Les- 
sons in the Acts of the Apostles. New York: Tibbals, 1891. 
Pp. 464, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Bachmann, Joh., Dr. Priiparationen zu den kleinen 
Propheten. 5. Heft: Maleachi. Analyse, Uebersetzung, Dis- 
positionen. Berlin; Mayer, 1891. Pp. 27, 8vo, 60 pf. (Hefte 
1-6, 4 mk.) 


Bachmann, J. Priiparation und Kommentar zn den 
Psalmen mit genauen Analysen und getreuer Uebersetzung, 
fiir Gymnasiasten, Studirenden und Candidaten herausgege- 
ben 4. Heft. Ps. Ixxiii-ixxxix. Berlin : Schneider, 1891. 
Pp. 263-337, Svo, 1.20 mk. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. White Slaves ; or, The Op- 


pression of the Worthy Poor. Boston: Lee, 1891. Pp. 1v., 
327, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Baring-Gould, S. The Charch in Germany. With 
maps. London: Gardner, 1891. Pp. 416, p. 8vo, 6s. 


Barron, L. La Raison et la Foi. Solution des deux yrand 
problémes qui ont pour but de concilier la foi avec la 
raison et la raison avec la foi. 3e fascicule. Lagny: Colin, 
1891. Pp. 254, 8vo. (Fasc. 1-3, 8 fr.) 


Batut, Antoine. Vie du pére—, religieux de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, ancien missionaire au Maduré et directeur de I’ Ecole 
apostolique de Bordeaux. Toulouse: Loubens, 1891. Pp. 
423, 16mo. 


Baumgarten, Michael, Prof., Dr. Ein aus 45jahriger 
Erfahrung geschépfter biographischer Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
frage. Als handschriftlicher Nachlass herausgegeben von H. 
H. Studt. Kiel: Homann, 1891. Pp. x., 335; iii., 277, 8vo, 
10 mk. 


Berry, T.S. Christianity and Buddhism : a comparison 
and a contrast: being the Donellan Lectures for the year 
1889-90. London: S. P. C. K., 1891. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Bixby, James Thompson. The Crisis in Morals. An ex- 
amination of rational ethics in the light of modern science. 
Boston: Roberts, 1891. Pp. ii., 315, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Helpful Hints for Workers. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. J. E. Denvos 


Bligh, E. V. Lord Ebury as a Church Reformer, With 
selections from his speeches and letters, and copions appen 
dix. London: Nisbet, 1891. Pp. 384, Svo, 10s, td, 


Boyden, P. M., Rev. The Churchman’s Answer Why 
New York : Pott, 1891. Pp. 46, 16mo, paper, 10 cts. 


Buhl, F.  Jesaja, oversat og fortolket Tde Hefte 
Kjobenhavn : Gyldendal, 1891. Pp. 96, 8vo, 1.50 kr, 


Burrell, David J., Rev., D.D.. and Jos, Dunn, Res 
Hints and Helps on the Sunday-School Leesons for Is9z 
New York: Am. Tr. Soc., 1891. Pp. 463, Svo, $1.25. 


But How-— If the Gospels are Historic An apology for 
believing in Christianism. By the author of “If the Gospe 
Narratives are Mythical—What then’ Edinburgh: Mac 
niven, 1891. Pp. 196, p. 8vo, ds. 


Carter, Robert: His Life and Work, 1807-1889. New 
York : Randolph, 1891. Pp. viii., 250. S8vo, cloth, $1.50 


Chapman, Charles. Pre organic Evolution and the Bib 
lical Idea of God, An exposition and a criticism. New 
York: Scribners, 1801. Pp. xii., 304, 12mo0, cloth, 1891, 
$2.40. 


Charron, Pierre. A Treatise on Wisdom Paraphrased bys 
Myrtilla H. N. Daly. With introduction by Marcus Be 
jamin. New York: Putnams, 1891. Pp. xxvi., 199, I6mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 


Chenoweth, ©. Van D., Mrs. Stories of the Saints 
New ed. Boston: Houghton, 1801. Pp. iii, 162, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Chrystal, James, M. A. Authoritative Christianity 
The first cecumenical council —that is, the first council of the 
whole Christian world, which was held avp. 325 at Nicwa in 
Bithynia. Vol. I. Which contains all its undisputed remains 
in Greek and English; the English translation. (Vol. L. of 
** Authoritative Christianity."—The decisions of the six sole 
cecumenical councils—that is, the only decisions of the whol 
Church, East and West, before its decision in the ninth cen- 
tury.) Jersey City: the Author, 1891. Pp. xvi., 483. Svo, 
$4.00. (The series, $3.00 per volume by subscription.) 


Church Work in North China. Being a sketch of the 
Chureh of England. Mission in North China, together with 
an account of the formation of the diocese. With a preface 
by Right Rev. C. P. Scott, Bishop of North China. With 
map and illustrations, London: S. P. C. K., 1891. 12mo, 


1s. 


Collet, P. La démonologie de Jésus Christ. Theés 
Montauban : Granie, 1891. Pp. 58, 8vo. 


Conn, H.W. The Living World. Whence it Came and 
Whither it is Drifting. A review of the speculations concerning 
the origin and significance of life and of the facts known in 
regard to its development, with suggestions as to the direc 
tion in which the development is now tending. New York : 
Putnams, 1891. Pp. v., 195, Svo, $1 25. 


Cooke, R J., D.D. Christianity and Childhood ; or, The 
Relation of Children to the Church. Cincinnati: Cranston, 
1891. Pp. ii., 230, 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 


Cornelius, C. A. Kristna Kyrkans historia. VIII. delen : 
Det nittonde arhundradets kyrkohistoria. Upsala: Schultz, 
1891. Pp. iv., 204, 8vo, 2.75 kr. 


Cramer, J. Exegetica et critica I]. Het glossematisch 
Karakter van 1 Pet. iii., 19-21 en iv..6. Utrecht: Breijer, 
1891. Pp. 73-149, 8vo. (Niewe Bijdragen op het gebied van 
godgeleerdheid en wijsbegeerte. Deel VII., Stuk 4.) 


Crusius, G. Concept einer aristokratischen Philosophie, 
= und Ethik. Leipzig: Wigand, 1891. Pp. 62, Sve, 
mk. 
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Dale, R. W. Fellowship with Christ, 
courses de livered on Special Occasions. 
1891. Pp. 370, 8vo, 68 


Daniell, G. W. Bishop Wilberforce. 
1891. Pp. 220, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
jon”’ series-) 


and Other Dis- 
London : Hodder, 


London : Methuen, 
(* English Leaders of Relig- 


Denis, P., Abbé. Léon XIII. et dom Pothier. 
sur la question actuelle du chant Jiturgique. Paris: 
1401. Pp. 104, Svo. 


Dewart, Edward Hartley, D.D 
Prophecs and Fulfilment. A review and refutation of the neg- 
ative theory of Messianic prophecy. Cincinnati: Cranston, 
1801. Pp. 256, 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 


Dickie, John. Words of Faith, Hope, 
Chamber of a Dying Saint. Being a series of ietters, written 
by the late of Irvine, Scotland, during his last illness, to 
his friend and brother in Christ, James Todd, Dublin. Lon- 
don: Partridge, 1891. Pp. 356, p. 8vo, 38. 6d 

Didon, Father. 

French.) 2 vols, 
Zils. dd. 


Etndes 
Haton, 


Jesus the Messiah in 


and Love from the 


Jesus Christ. (Translated 
London: Paul, 1891. 


from the 
Pp. 720, cr. 8vo, 


Dieterich, Albrecht, Dr. Abraxas. Stndien zur Reli- 
gionsgeschichte des spiteren Alterthums. Festschrift. Her- 
mann Usener zur Feier seiner 25jahrigen Lehrthatigkeit an 
ler Bonner Universitit dargebracht vom klassisch-philologi- 
schen Verein zu Bonn. Leipzig: Teubner, 1891. Pp. vi., 
21, 8vo, 4.40 mk. 


Drane, Augusta Theodosia ied.). The Autobiography of 
Archbishop Ullathorne With selections from his letters. 
New York : Cath. Pub. Soc, Co., 1891. Pp. viii., 250, Svo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Drummond, Henry Addresses. (The Greatest 
in the World; Pax Vobisecum: The Changed Life; ** 
How to Learn how.) Philadelphia: Altemus, 1891. Pp 
16mo, cloth, 75 cts. Vellum, $1.25 


Drysdale, A. H., Rev., M.A. The English Presbyterians. 
4 historical handbook of their rise, decline, and revival. 
London: Presb. Ch. Pub. Off., 1891. Pp. 128, i6mo. 


Ellis, John Wesley. New York and 
Chicago : Pp. 228, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Thing 


James J., Rev 
Revell, 1891. 


Ephrem, Saint. Histoire compléte de Joseph. Poéme 
en 12 livres vouvelle édition, revue, corrigée, enrichie de 
variantes et d’an discourses sur la translation du corps de Jo- 
eeph par un anteur anonyme, qui a abrégé celui de Banni 
(Bi djan) (In Syriac.) Paris (Leipzig : Harassowitz), 1891. 
Pp. xi , 369, 8vo, 10 mk 


Esslinger, R . Pfarrer 
Eine Studie. Ziirich: 
1 mk. 

Exell, J. 8. The 
III. (Also) 1" 


7s. 6d. 


Zur Erkenntnisstheorie Ritechis. 
Schultthess, 1801. Pp. vii., 49, 8vo, 


Biblical Ilustrator. St. 


John, Vol. 
Thessalonians. London; 


Nisbet, 1891. 8vo, 


Farrar, Frederic W.. D.D. 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. 
Longmans, 1891. Pp. x 


Ficker, J. Die Konfutation des Augsburgischen Be- 
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hill, S.. The Literature of the Second Century. New York ; 
Pott, 1891. Pp. 270, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the Wth of each month.) 


Sept. 24-29. Eighth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the Pacific Northwest, at Spokane, 
Ww. T. 

Oct. 6. Seventeenth Annual Convention of the National 
Union of Catholic Young Men of America, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 9. Fortieth Anniversary of the ordination and installa- 
tion of the Rev. James R. Graham (Presbyterian), in Kent 
Street Church, Winchester, Va. 

Oct. 16-24, Annual convention of theC. W. B. M., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Oct. 17. Dedication of the Lucy Webb Hayes Bible College 
and Missionary Training School, Washington, D. C. 
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Oct. 20. Annual meeting of the Foreign Christian Mission 
Society, Allegheny, Pa, 

Oct, 21-23. The Universalist General Convention at Worces- 
ter, Mass, 

Oct, 22-24. Twelfth Annual Convention of the American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, Nashville, Tenn, 

Oct. 22-24. Sixth Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct, 26-2). First meeting of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union (the first union of the kind organized inthe Eastern 
States), at Mount Holly, N. J. 

Oct. 26-29. Eighth Annual Session of the Pacitic Unitarian 
Conference at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 28. First regular convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod, in St. Paul's English Lutheran Church, Denver, Col. 

Oct. (%). Organization in London of the Evangelization 
Society for South America, 

Oct. 28. Consecration of Rey. Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.D., as 
P. E. Bishop of Milwaukee, at St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Oct. 28-29. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, at Fitchburg, Mass, 

Oct. 29--Nov. 5. Annual meeting National Woman's Home 
Missionary Society (M. E.), Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 4. The Rey. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Theology in Union Theological Semimary, New York City, 
answered the citation on the charge of heresy brought against 
him in the New York Presbytery, and by vote of 94 (ministers 
71, elders 23) to 39 (ministers 27, elders 12), the Presbytery dis- 
missed the case without expressing an opinion on its merits, 

Nor. 5-11. Sixth Annual Convention of Christian Workers, 
at Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 11. Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and Can- 
ada, in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New York City. 

Nov. 11. sqq. Meeting of the General Missionary Committee 
of the M. E. Church at Cleveland, O. 

Nov. 11-17. First Convention of the Worid’s Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and the Twelfth of the National W. 
C.F. 

Nov. 17-19. Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Union, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 17-20. The Fourteenth Church Congress (Protestant 
Episcopal), at Washington, D.C. The following is the pro- 
gramme : 


Topic I.—Tuesday, Nov. 17, 7.30 p.m., ‘** Theism and Evolu- 
tion.” Writers—The Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D., New 
Haven, Conn.; the Rey. 8. D. McConnell, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Speakers—The Rev. H. L. Ziegenfus, D.D., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; the Rev. Prof. Elwood Worcester, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Topic 11.—Wednesday, Nov. 18, 10.30 a.m., “* Socialism.” 
Writers—The Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
the Rev, Pascal Harrower, Staten Island, N. Y.; the Rev. H 
M. Bartlett, Montchouin, Del. Speakers—The Rev. P. W. 
Sprague, Charlestown, Mass.; the Rev. William Prall, Ph.D., 
Detroit, Mich.; Prof. R. T. Ely, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; Henry George, New York (possibly). 

Toric IIl.— Wednesday, Nov. 18, 7.30 p.m., * Relations of 
the Clergy to Politics..." Writere—The Rev. James Mulcahey, 
D.D., New York City ; the Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Speukers—General Morris Schaff, Pittsfield, Mass.; the Rey. 
Charles R. Baker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev, John W. Kra- 
mer, M.D., New York City. 

Topic I[V.—Thursday, Nov. 19, 10.30 a.m., ** New and Old 
Parochial Methods.’ Wrifers—The Rev. George W. Shinn, 
D.D., Newton, Mass.; the Rev. Langdon Stewardson, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; the Rev. E. A. Bradtey, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Speakers—The Rev. Henry A. Adams, Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
Rev. T. N. Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. Henry L. Jones, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Topic V.—Thursday, Nov. 19, 7.30 p.m., ‘‘Catholic and 
Protestant Tendencies in the Life of the Church.” Writers— 
The Rey. Prof, Carl E, Grammer, Theological Seminary, Vir- 
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ginia ; the Rev, Stewart Means, New Haven, Conn. Speukers 
—The Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., New York City ; the Key, 
James O. S. Huntington, New York City, 

Toric VI.—Friday, Nov. 20, 10.30 a.m., “ True Policy of 
Diocesan Missions.” Writers—The Rt. Rev. E. R. Atwill, 
D D., Bishop of West Missouri ; the Rev, George A, Carstensen, 
New York City, Speakers—The Rev. J.T. Zorn, Morristown, 
N. Y.; the Rev, George C, Foley, Williamsport, Pa 

Toric VIL.—Friday, Novy. 20, 2 30 p.m.,** Personal Religion, 
Writere—The Rt. Rev, O. W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop of 
Pennsylvania ; the Rt. Rey, A. C, Coxe, D.D , LL.D., Bishop 
of Western New York (possibly). Speakers—The Rev. p, 
Parker Morgan, D.D., New York City; the Rev. Frank W 
Baker, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. Henry Mottet, New York City, 


OBITUARY, 


Tiffany, Rev, Otis Henry (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., died 
at Minneapolis, Minn., Saturday, October 24, 1801, aged un 
He filled several prominent pulpits in his denomination, such 
as St. Paul's and St. James’, New Yorh; Arch Street Church 
and Spring Garden Street Church, Philadelphia, and at his 
death was pastor of the Hennepin Avenue Church, Min 
neapolis. 


Scrivener, Rev, Frederick Henry Ambrose (Church of Eng 
land), LL.D. (St. Andrews, 1872), D.C.L. (Oxford, 1876), died 
in his rectory at Hendon, Middlesex, Monday, October 26, 181, 
aged 78. He was one of the greatest Greek ‘Testament textual 
scholars England has produced, and it is ulso owing to his pains 
that the Authorized Version of the English Bibie appeared at 
Cambridge in such accurateshape. His“ Plain Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament” is the best book of its 
kind in English. For the last twenty years of his life he r 
ceived a pension of £100, in recognition of his eminent biblical 
services, 


Preston, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thomas Scott (Roman Catholi: 
D.D. (Seton Hall College, N.J., 188), Vicar General of the 
Diocese of New York, died in New York City, Wednesday 
November 11, 1891, aged 67. He was brought up in 
and in 1846 was ordained in the Episcopal Church ; but 
under the influence of the Tractarian movement he en- 
tered the Church of Rome in 1M¥, and has ever since 
labored in New York City. In Isj1 he built St. Aun’s; 
in i573 became vicar general; in I8Si, a domestic prel 
ate to the Pope, which gave him his title Monsignor (con 
tracted to Mgr.) ; in 1888 prothonotary apostolic, He was al 
eloquent, devoted, prudent, and obedient servant of bis church 
and much beloved, He pubiished numerous volumes of ser 
mons and lectures, and ** The Purgatorian Manual; or, A Sele« 
tion of Prayers and Devotions,’ New York, 1867. 


Taylor, Rev. William James Romeyn (Reformed Dutch 
Church), D.D. (Ratgers, 1860), died on his way from Colorado 
Springs, Col., to Salt Lake City, Thursday, November, 12. 
1891, aged 68. He was from 1862 to 1857 corresponding 
secretary of the American Bible Socicty ; from 186% to 1ss¥ 
pastor in Newark ; since then secretary of the American Sab- 
bath Union, in whose service he was travelling when he died 
He was the author of several volumes and many articles in the 
religious press, 


Eddy, Rev. Zachary (Congregationalist), D.D. (Williams, 
1858), died at Detroit, Mich., Sunday, November 15, 1891, aged 
76. For the last five years he was not settled. He is remembered 
as the editor of the ** Hymns of the Church,” the official hymn- 
book of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and as joint editor 
of ** Hymns and Songs of Praise” and ** Carmina Sanctorum.” 


Imbrie, Rey. Charles Kisselman (Presbyterian), D.D., pastor 
emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey City ; died 
there Friday, Nov. 20, 1891, aged 77. He had lived in Jersey 
City forty years, and was a beloved leader in New Jersey Pres- 
byterianism. 
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